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PEE5 ACE TT MIRZ APTfR. 


In 1871-73 a few materials, in the sliape of answers to 
printed queries, were deposited in the Mirzapur Gazetteer file, and 
there remained, untouched and unadded to, until the compiler of 
the present notice undertook the task of preparing them for the 
press. lie reports that the collected materials turned out of 
slight value, and that he had to rely on his own inquiries for most 
of the facts. In the case of a district so little known as Mirzapur, 
much of it wild hill-country, sparsely-populated, and inaccessible 
to wheeled traffic, where, moreover, until quite recently no survey 
worthy of the name had taken place, it was a task of almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulty to obtain accurate information, or, in some 
cases, any information at all. That Mr. Jackson should have 
succeeded so well in the very short time he had to do the work in, 
is sufficient proof of the zeal with which he undertook the task 
and the persistence with which he carried it through. He was, 
unfortunately, compelled to take leave to England in January, 
1883, before Part IV. had been all compiled; but he left behind 
him ample notes and references to authorities which enabled the 
work to be finished in his absence. Acknowledgments are due to 
Mr. A. Cadell, C.S., a former Collector of Mirzapur, for his kindness 
in revising the proofs and putting right many matters of error that 
had slipt in. The excellent map prefixed was prepared especially 
for this volume by Colonel Anderson, B.S.C., Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of the Mirzapur Revenue Survey, and merits the warmest 
acknowledgment. 

Naini Tal ; \ 

Tim 1th August, 1883. ) 
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MlBZAPtlR. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

MlRZAPUE, 1 the most southern district of the Benares Division,lies between 
23° 52 r and 25° 32' of north latitude and 82° 10' 

Boundaries, areas, &c. , „ , , ,, 

aud 83° 3G of east longitude. It is bounded on the? 

north by the adjacent districts of Jauupnr and Benares, with which in the ear¬ 
lier days of the Company’s rule it formed one administration ; on tho east by 
the Bengal districts of Sind,abaci and Lohardagd; on the south hv the tributary 
state of Sargdja; and on the west by Allahabad and tho territories of the 
Rewah State. The district has no natural boundaries, the only pari where tin? 
Ganges forms the boundary being for about eight miles on the north between 
the Chunar and Benares tahsils. The adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding 
districts or states are, in Jaunpur, tahsils Machhlishahr <pargannh Gliiswa) and 
Marialm; in Benares, tahsils Beuares (parganahs Pandraha, Ktiswiir, Deli&fc 
Amdnat;, and Chandauli (parganahs Ralhtipur, Dlius and MajlnvAr); in Slnih- 
abad, the sub-divisions of Bhabhua and Sdssertim (purganah Ohainpurl; in 
Lohfivdagfi,the suh-division of Palamau (parganahs Bilaunjaand Nagav Uutm'i); 
in the native state of Stirguja, the lappets of Tatapani and Rdinknla; in the Re wait 
state, the ih'das of Saidpur or Half-Siugranli and Burdlif; and in Allahabad, 
tahsils Meja (parganah Khairagarh) and Handia (parganahs Kiwai aud Mali), 

The total, area is returned at 5,323-3 square miles. It is thus, next 
to Kumaun and Garhwal, the largest district of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, and more than five times as large as the neighbouring 
district of Benares; but much of the vast area included in its boundaries is art 
inhospitable region of rocks and hills, which supports but a thinly scattered 
population, and yields, where cultivated at all, hut scanty crops of tho hardier 
sorts of grain. Of the total area an approximate estimate,'* which, under the 
imperfect survey conditions of the south of the district,, is all that can he given, 
shows about 1,576-1 square miles as cultivated, S'17'2 aseulturable waste, and tho 
remainder, 2,830*0, as useless for agricultural purposes. The greatest length 

1 The district memoir trad tho greater part of the Gazetteer notices were compiled by 
Mr. AV. Grierson Jackson, U.C.S., while Deputy Superintendent of tho Benares Family Domnins, 
in May—November, 1882. Mr. Jackso.i acknowledges his obligations to the valnub'e notes left 
Iby Mr-.-rs. Charles Robertson, A. C. T’upp, II. 0 Gonylicure, anil other olftuurs; to the I'nriimwh 
Bet mutant Reports of 1840-47 by Messrs. W. Ilubo la, Wynyard, and ltsikcs j to Major 
Stewart’s Humblee m South AImiijiur- so Mr. Medlieoll’s Jlieurinnulum on the Gmlw/y 
vf the Mirzapur dieirict; and to other authorities mentioned in the text or footnotes. 

:-7i° si' :ifl" 

1 Mote exactly (but still liable to slight correction for second',), these are t K. 

63° 33' i'-" 

latitude and ,,„ Q I() >- j j yT E. longitude. (.Note by Colonel E. C. Anderson, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent. Mirzapur District Surrey.) :l From a sfnfcnirnt com pi Iccl in (he olUcc of the 

Director ot Agriculture and Commerce, dated 3ist August, 1881. 




ADMINISTRATIVE SUB-DIVISIONS. 
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of the district is about 125 miles and the greatest breadth approximately 
90. The total population in 18S1 was 1,136,796 (inclusive of 151 tra¬ 
vellers), which gives an average density of 217'6 persons to the square 
mile. The population is, however, very unevenly distributed, portions of the 
north of the district supporting as many as S00 souls to the square mile, while 
the extreme south scarcely counts 70 in the same area. Further particulars 
of area and population will be given in Part III. 

For the purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district, 
Administrative sub-divi- excluding the Family Domains of the Mahiuija of 
B10ns ‘ Benares, is divided into three talisils, with head¬ 

quarters at Mirzapur, Chun&r, and Itobertsganj. (1) The Mirzapur tahsil 
includes only the single parganah of Kantit ; but for all practical purposes the 
parganah organization is obsolete, and reference is always made to the smaller 
divisions, variously called tappas or taluhas. These are Chaurasi, Chhianave, 
and Uprandh south of the Ganges, and Kou and Majhwa on the northern ban It. 
The two last are comparatively recent additions, Ifon having been formerly a 
tappa of parganah Bliadohi, and Majhwa a taluka of the Benares parganah of 
Kaswar. (2) The Chun&r tahsil includes the wild and rugged taluka of Salctis- 
garh, formorly a part of parganah Kantit, and, in addition, parganabs Haveli 
Chunar, Bhagwat, Ahraura, and Bhiiili, south of the Ganges, and the small, but 
fertile, parganah of Karyat-Sikbar to the north of the river. (3) The tahsil of 
Itobertsganj embraces the whole south of the district, with the exception of the 
tappa or parganah (for the designation varies) of Dudbi, which is a Government 
(Jehus) estate administered by a manager (sazdwal) and not included forrevenue 
purposes in any tahsil. The parganabs are Bijaigarh and Barhar to the north 
of the Son, and Agori and Singruulito the south of that river. The whole area 
of this enormous tahsil exceeds 2,500 square miles, and is therefore larger than 
the majority of the districts in these provinces. 

The portion of the Family Domains included in the Mirzapur district com¬ 
prises the rich and densely-peopled parganah of Bhadohi, occupying almost the 
whole of the country between the Gauges and the Jaunpur boundary, and Kera 
Mangraur, which, witli the exception of its northern portion, is a mass of jun¬ 
gle-clad hills, lying betweeu the rest of the district and the boundary of Shah- 
abad, from which it is separated by the unholy waters of the Kttrmnasa. The 
present divisions of the district are in great part modern, and have been 
settled with a view to administrative convenience, and without much regard 
to ancient territorial arrangements. The following synopsis will exhibit in a 
convenient form the various sub-divisions, their equivalents at the time of the 
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compilation of tlie Aln-i-Akbari, with their modern land-revenue, area, popula¬ 
tion, aud the jurisdiction, civil and criminal, within which they lie:— 



Parganah, 
toppa, 
or taluka, 1 

Included by the 
Acin-i-Akbari 
(1696) In 
niahdl 5 

Land 

Area in 
1881. 

Total 
population 
in 1881. 

In the police 
jurisdiction 

of 

1 

Tahsii. 

revenue 

in 

1881-82. 

Square 

miles. 

a 

|4 

C? 

< 


i 


Rs. 





I.—,Mirzapur... 

T. Upraudh, 3 

M. Kantit (S. & 
D. ilfi.bfi.bus.) 

■ 66,925 

608 

57G 

89,140 

Drummond- 

giu*j. 

Hallin, 

Ldlganj. 

Ditto 

T. Chaurasi, 

Ditto] ... 

97,630 

326 

192 

163,447 

G bend will, 

Ldlganj, 

Chundr, 

Maudilidu, 

Kotwali, 

Bindhduhal. 

Ditto ...| 

T.ChhiSnave, 

Ditto »»• 

78,897 

161 

192 

72,346 

Kotwali, 

Uindlidclial, 

Ldlganj. 

Ditto 

T. Kon 

M. Bhadohi (S. 
&D.Ildhdbds.) 

38,776 

36 

612 

26,749 

Ivotwdli, 

Katka, 

Goplganj. 

Ditto in 

Tal. Majliwa, 

M. Knswdr (S. 
& D, Benares.) 

48,971 

43 

266 

35,608 

Katka, 

ICaeUbwa. 

Tahsii total... 

III 

IM 

3,20,198 

1,166 

448 

377,196 

M# 

s.— Chundr ... 

P. Bhagwat, 

M. Hanira (S. & 
D, Chunilr.) 

38,282 

133 

384 

84,414 

Chundr. 

Ditto ... 

P. Karvat Si¬ 
lt bar. 

M. Karydi-in- 
ru-i-db (S. Sc 
D. Chundr.) 

67,485 

43 

266 

24,203 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

P. Alitaurn, 

61. Ahirwdrd 
(S. & D. Cb li¬ 
mit.) 

16,949 

74 

320 

21,360 

Ahraurn. 

Ditto in 

Tal. Snktis- 
garh. 

M. Kantit (S.& 
D. lLdhiiMs.) 

13,918 

173 

1*1 

16,826 

Chundr, 
Qlmrdw al. 

Ditto 

P. Cbunur ... 

M. Cbmidr (S. 
& D. Clumar) 

54,219 

47 

128 

37,013 

Cbuudr. 

Ditto ... 

P. Bkulli 

M. ilhiiiii (S. & 

D. Chundr.) 

1,06,564 

87 

266 

58,836 

Ahraura. 

Tahsii total ... 

flat 


2,86,407 

669 

64 

182,654 

... 


1 Ttippa is a subdivision of a piirganali; talnlta is merely a large estate. * Maliil in 

the Ain is used ns equivalent to pnraunali —Lliu latter meaning etymologically tax-paying land. 
The use of muhal to mean a separate estate is modern. 3 T, = tiipua; Tal,=taluka; P. ea 

parganah; M.s=maUul; S. =subaj U,=dnstui'i Sarlc.=sarkitr. 


In the Hunaifi of 

























3.—lioberts- 
ganj. 


IP. Barhar 


, P. Bijaigarb, 


. P. Agori ... " 

. P. Singraull I -g 
(withDudhi) J 


K M « flj -j 

I] JSS5 

i T3 a feig m 
>"S * & §j1 
1 i , se« 
■ a ?Sii 
■g 8*«S u'3i 


Tnhsil total 


4 .— Family Do- P. Bhadohi ...IM. Bliadolil (D, 1,73,109 391 

mains. | Blmdohi & S. 

llaliabus.) 


, P. Kern Man* M. Mnngrnuv 
gruur. (S. Boh dr & 
j Kart Rohtus.) 



75,609 

Sliabganj, 

Ghoiwal, 

Eobertsganj. 

47,962 

Bobertsganj, 

Pannuganj. 

32,713 

Kon,Chopan : 

69,914 

Khairwa, 

Dudhi. 

226,318 

/ 

283,027 

Bhadohi, Dig, i 
Gopiganj, 
Katies, Su- 
riduwlin. | 

67,461 

Ohaklfl. 


Tahsil total 


District total, 


1,73,109 865 320 350,478 

8,43,358 5,223 103 1,139,G45> 



The detailed history of these sub-divisions may be postponed to the third 
Changes in those sub- of this notice, but it seems desirable to sketch 

divisions. j iere ver y briefly the changes they have undergone 

since the time of Akbar, and this course will be in conformity with that 
adopted for other district memoirs. Under the administration initiated by 
Akbar and his ministers, such portions of the district as were brought within 
the reach of the imperial tax-gatherers were included in the subas 3 of Allah¬ 
abad and Beh&r and the sarkars of Allahabad, Benares, Ohunar and Rohfcas. 
The Benares and Chumfc sarkdrs each comprised a single dastiir 3 of the 
same name, while of sarkdr Allahabad there were in this district portions! 
of two dastiirs, those of Allahabad and Bhadohi. 

i 15 , travcllevs must be added to make up the total in census tables. _ ! This term is 

for'them. 'SS 

S3r«., lu .*»r" rort TSf-auf “" s 
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The portions of the present district that were included, in 1596, in the 
sarkdr of Allahabad {Tldhdbds), were the large pargatiali of Bhadohi with tappa 
Kon and the four tappas—Upraudh, Chhi&nave, Chaurasi and Saklfegarh—of 
parganali Kantit; in the Benares sarkdr we find tho Majhvvii taluka; and in 
Chuuar sarkdr the parganahs Blragwat ( Hainan ), Cltunar, Aliraura (Aldrwdrd), 
Kavy&t Sikltar ( Karydt in ru-i db) and BluUli. The southern parganahs of 
Rohertsganj tahsil cannot be traced in the Ain-i-Akbari, but, if tho tracts 
bearing their names were known to Akbar’s revenue system, they were perhaps 
included in the sarkiir of Bhatghova. This sarkilr is also called simply Ghoi'ii, 
and from the omission of the names of its mahdls 1 Sir Henry Elliot con¬ 
cluded that it was almost entirely unknown. The problematical restoration 
of this sarkdr in Sir Henry Elliot’s map would not bring it very near to the 
Mirzapur district, but in his article on Ghora be presumes that it included tho 
greater part of the Rewah territory, which is conterminous with south Mirza- 
pur. Bliat Ghora ( Bhat’h G’hord) is identified by Mr. Bloclnnann, in bis 
translation of the Ain, with Bduda-Rewak, 3 but from another passage in 
the same work the southern limit of this sarkdr must have extended to the 
neighbourhood of Jabalpur (Gaclha-Katangah). 3 

But even with regard to the parganahs which we can identify with six¬ 
teenth-century sub-divisions, it is doubtful bow far their present, areas wore 
known in Akbar’s time. Kantit 1 was a much smaller parganah than it at'tor- 
wards became, and a great part of tappas Upraudh, Chaurasi, and Saktisgarli 
was apparently unknown. The revenue of Kantit is stated in the Ain as 
856,555 dams (Rs. 21,414), while Bhadohi furnished 3,660,918 ddma 
(Rs. 91,523). Saktisgarli was previously called Koldna in consequence of the 
residence of Kols in this neighbourhood, and it was not till Raja Sakat Siuli 
of Kantit destroyed their stronghold and built Saktisgarli on its site, that tho 
tappa obtained its new name. Similarly, we find a Kol Asia (Kolah in tho Ain) 
as a parganah of Jaunpur sarkdr. Chaurdsi, it should he noted, is the name 
originally of 84 villages constituting a sub-division of a parganah. Sir Henry 
Elliot has discovered similar sub-divisions bearing this name in many districts 
of these provinces. Tod suggests that they are tantamount to Saxon Hundreds, 

1 Although names ate omitted the number (30) of its mahdls indicates that it was of consi¬ 
derable extent. It is recorded that it furnished 4,304 cavalry, 200 elephants, and fi 7 ooo 
infantry. Gladwin’s Af«, II., p. 205. 1 Bloehmaun’s Ain, p, 355. a Ibid., p. 867, 

4 Knutit is said to be derived from the famous Ruja Kara, who performed a tirath or pilgrimasro 
to Bam Gaya, an island formed in the Ganges near Blndhachiil. sir Henry Elliot hoos il possible 
reference toit in the Jdmi-ut-TawaHMi of Rashid-ud-diu, whore Arnk Tirat is said to lie distant 
lv parasangs from the famous tree of Bar&gi (Brag, the modern Allahabad). Sou Dow mm’s 
Elliot, 156. Iu the Tirikh-i-Khan Juhdn Lodi Kantit is referred to as a dependency of vimna 
It had a raja of its own, Rai Bbid, whom Sikandar Lodi confirmed in possession (about IfiOti 
A. D). Ibid., V,, 96. 



changes in those sgb-divistons. 7 

blit the numerical division was much more complete in the case of Chaur&sfs 
than in that of Hundreds, for Sir Henry Elliot believed that in every case 
local tradition would be able to point out the Si villages originally constituting 
the Ohamrisi, even if it had dwindled down to 10 or 12 villages. 1 Tappa Kon 
originally formed part of Bhadohi, and was detached from it and added to 
Kantit after the compilation of tins Ain, the occasion for the transfer being the 
gift of the tract as a dower with the daughter of the Mannas raja, when she 
married Sakat Siuh, raja of Kantit. 2 Ohhianave has in all probability a similar 
origin to that of Chaur&ai, as the name was doubtless applied to the tract from 
the real or assumed existence of 96 villages, the property of a single clan. 

Majlnva is the name of a taluka originally included in Kaswar, but now 
reckoned as part of parganah Kantit. Karyat Sikliar has taken the place of 
Kary&tin rfi-i ab or villages on this side (i. e., north of) the Ganges. Bhagwat 
is the modem name of the old Hanwa or Hanoi malial, 3 which, previous to 
the Gautarn invasion and conquest, was held by Jamiat Kirin Gaharvvar, whose 
defence of the fort of Batata is a favorite theme with the people. The name 
Hanwa appears to have been extinct eveu in Jamiat Kirin's tiinb.' 1 Alunvara, 
the original form of the modern corruption Ahraura, implies a settlement of 
Ahir landowners. There is one parganah, Kora Mangranr (simply Mangranr 
in the Ain), which belonged to the suba of Bohiir and sarkir of Rohtns in the 
time of Akbar’s revenue reforms. It is now sub-divided into Kern Mangranr 
and the taluka Naugarh. 

We have no such sure guide to the constitution of the district during the 
later empire as wo have for the period to which the revenue register (ialcsim 
jama) of the Ain refers, and we can only gather imperfect glimpses of it in 
the Muhammadan histories. Thus we read in the Ahwdl-i-S'&baj&t (account 
of the Subas), "a highly interesting memorial of the state of India before the 
final disruption of the empire,” that a new sarkar, TarMr, was in existence at 
the time of its compilation, containing nine malrils; and it appears to have 
included part of the old Ohunar sarkar. Sir Henry Elliot thinks this sarkar 
must have sometimes changed its boundaries. In 1775, wo find the earkiirof 
Chunar had developed into a large tract of country, straggling from Zauriniah 
in Gbnzipiir to Singrauli, and including all the present district of Benares 
to the south of the Ganges and most of the present district of Mirzapur, The' 
rest of Mirzapur was then in the sarkiir of Tarlmr, just mentioned, but 

' 1 Sco an interesting account of the prevalence of the numbers 8<t and 360 in Supp. GIojs,, 
II. 47-78, ! Snppl. Gloss., II., 1(16. “It is omitted from most copies of the Ain,\ 

probably because it was held rent-free. Gladwin’s translation omits both Hanwa and Narwan. 
‘Suppi. Gloss,, II., 119. 
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Kantit was tlie only part of it that then belonged to the “ Benares Pro¬ 
vince.” 

The sub-divisions of the four sarkdrs—Benares, Ghazipur, Chun dr and 
Jaunpur—that constituted the Benares province at the time when direct 
relations began to be established between the East India Company and Upper 
India, or from 1775-90, are nowhere exactly recorded, for so many tnlukas 
and tappas of indefinite limits were marked off from their proper parganalis 
out of consideration for the Benares Rdja and other jdgirdurs, that the list 
of revenue sub-divisions in Mr. Duncan's report on tho general settlement 
of 1790 does not suffice to enable us to re-align them with absolute certainty. 
Nearly all the present names, however, are found, and it is only in the 
apportionment of their limits that we must feel doubt. 

It is not till 1830 that we find Mirzapur with a separate revenue juris¬ 
diction of its own; until that year it had been included in Benares. Mirzapur 
was then, however, placed under a local “ collector of customs,” the following 
being the subdivisions assigned to the new collectornte:—tappas Chaurdsi, 
Chhianave, Upraudh, Kon, and Salctisgarh of parganah Kantit (sarlcar Tarhdr) 
and seven other pargansihs, Bhagwat, Ahraura, Bluifli, Haveli Chunar, Karyiit 
Sikhar, Agori-Barhar, and Bijaigarh, 1 For a time Bhadohi, Kon, and Majhwa 
were restored to Benares on the protest of the raja, but were afterwards rc- 
annexed to Mirzapur. Kera Mangraur and Singrauli wero subsequently added. 
It was while the Mirzapur parganalis were still part and parcel of Benares, that 
the vast accessions of territory that make up south Mirzapur were acquired. 
The history of these acquisitions belongs to the general district history, and it 
is only necessary here to note the fact that, in 1738, Balwant Sinh, tho first 
rdja of Benares, received charge of the three sarkdrs of Bonarcs, Cliundr, 
and Jaunpur, much diminished from their dimensions in the time of Akbar, 
They came into Balwant Sinh’s hands after the expulsion of his roaster 
and former patron, Rustam Ali, and he lived to add enormously to their 
area before his death in 1770. The additions be made consisted of parganalis 
Bhadohi and Kantit from Allahabad sarkdr ; Kera Mangraur, Bijaigarli and 
Agori-Barhar (formerly in the sarkdr of Rohtds) from Sliahabad; and 
the twenty parganalis of Ghazipur. Bhadohi was taken by him in 1748, 
during the absence of the Viceroy of Oudh, Bafdar Jang, at Dehli, at tho time 
of the invasion of Ahmad Slidh ; in 1752 he acquired the forts of Bijaigarh, 
Patita, Latitpur and Agori; in 1754 he annexed Kera Mangraur; and in 1758 

December! m 9 ? r ' Bennros ’ to 0olloctor > Benares, 29th August, 1832, Collector to Board, 8th 
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he annexed Kantit, then under the ndzirn of Allahabad, expelling the r&ja from 
his estates. 1 Singrauli had been a dependency of the llijas of Agori Barhar, but 
in 1750, the raja of Singrauli, Fakir Sab, was practically independent. After 
the conquest of Agori Barhar, Balwant Sinh exacted tribute from Fakir Sab and 
assumed the rights of a feudatory lord: but, when the general settlement Was 
made in 1790, Singrauli was settled with the Kharwar chief, Rudr Sah, who 
was declared to be independent of the Agori Barhar raja. The question, how¬ 
ever, may be debated whether the eastern tnppas of Singrauli came into 
British possession along with the other estates of the Benares raja, on the 
cession of sovereignty made, in 1776, by the Nawab Wazir (Asaf-ud-daula), or 
whether they did not accede to British territory along with Behar, in 1705, or 
ten years earlier. 3 These eastern tappas (that is, cast of the Biclihi river) are 
sometimes styled the Dudhi parganah, to distinguish them from Singrauli 
proper; but are also variously called Taufir Singrauli, East Singrauli or 
Bichhipdr. The separate tappas are four: tappa Pulwa, tappa Dudhi, tappa 
Gonda Bajia, and tappa Barha. They all escaped from assessment in 1792, but 
the rest of Singrauli was permanently settled in that year. , 

There has been no change of territorial limits 3 in Mirzapur since 1S33, 
when the revenue and judicial administrations were made to coincide through¬ 
out the Benares province. Tahsildari divisions were recognized under rfija 
Balwant Sinh’s rale, and the system of farming the revenues by what are 
called dahyalc 4 tahsildfus, or officials who were remunerated by a commission on 
their collections, was retained until the expiry of their engagements (satmda) 
in 1S09. 

A list of the parganahs and tahsildars of the province of Benares submitted 
to the Board in 1801 shows that every parganah and tappa with few exceptions 
had a separate tahsildar. 5 They do not appear to havo resided within the 
limits of their tahsildaris, and frequent injunctions were issued to obtain this 
object. In 1804, it was resolved to abolish the office of tahsildar in the Bena¬ 
res province “ at tlie expiration of the current faali yearbut it is evident, 
from the wording of the orders of government, that this sweeping measure 
referred only to the office as then understood, and it was contemplated to 
appoint tahsildars on salaries wherever there would be inconvenience from the 
payment of revenue direct into the treasury. 

1 Oldham : Cihdzipttr Memoir, I., 100—0. 2 They apparently formed a dehntoiible land 

between the Benares aud Bchfir provinces. 3 Unless a rectification of boundaries with 

Savgflja and Nagar Untdri, unulo in 1800, lie accounted sneh. ‘‘Culled itnh-yuk from nu 

allowance of 10 per cent, far the expenses of collodion and tho maintenance of a police force 
(except iu the towns) for their jurisdictions. E Unpublished yol. of Duncan Records, 

p. 449. 
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In 1809 tahsildaris, in the modem sense of the word, were established for 
■ tappas Oh aura si, Upraudh, Chhianave, Saktisgarh and parganali Bhagwat at 
ChaurAsi ; 1 and for parganahs Agori Barkar and Bijaigarh at KumaNCHA (a 
village in the latter parganali). No taksildiirs were appointed for the rest of the 
district as it then stood, but a list is given of the parganahs, tappas and 
. estates constituted liaztir tahsil— that is, in which payment of the rovonno 
"was required to be made at the head-quarters treasury. 2 This would then of 
course be Benares, as Mirzapur had not yet been constituted a separate 
district. 

The former of the two tahsils created in 1809 corresponded to a great 
extent with the present Mirzapur tabs'll. Saktisgarh aud Bhagwat have been 
transferred from it and Kon and Majkwa added. The tahsil which had its 
head-quarters, in 1809, at Ivusancha is now, with tlio addition of Singmnli 
and the Diidhi parganali, the Robort9ganj tahsil. It was known intermediately 
as the Shahganj tahsil, but adopted its present name, about 1854, from that 
of its head-quarters, which were then, or shortly before, changed to Roberts- 
ganj. That place itself took its name from Mr. W. Roberts, 8 a dopnty collec¬ 
tor (and afterwards collector) of Mirzapur, deputed, in 1847, as settlement 
officer to settle the Singrauli parganah. The remaining parganahs and tappas 
that were left huzdr tahsfl in 1809 are divided between the Chumir tahsil, 
constituted in 1845, and the Family Domains. 

The revenue and criminal administration is in the hands of a magistrate- 

collector, who has usually two coveuauted assistants, 
'District staff. . „ . ,, ,, 

besides a deputy and the three tahsildars. The chiof 

civil authority is the district judge, who is also judge of session and a court of 

appeal in criminal matters. Subordinate to him are a Rub-judge, with the 

powers also of a small cause court, and a munsif—both of whoso jurisdictions 

extend over the whole of the district north of the Kaimiirs. 

The wilder country south of the Kaimiirs forms a separate non-regula¬ 
tion administrative area in civil and revenue matters. 1 Much of the lojrisla- 
tion of recent years has not been extended to this tract. Tho collector 
of Mirzapur aud his covenanted assistants are ex-officio assistant commissioners, 
and the tahsild&r of Robertsgunj exercises the powers of an extra assistant 
commissioner for the trial of civil and revenue cases. 

The portions of the Benares Family Domains included in Mirzapur form 
an integral part of the district in criminal matters, being made into a sub- 

l Tlietnhs5li!ar seems, however, to have resided at Mirsiipnr. -p, 407. ’Afterwards 
a judge of the old Sadr Court at Agra. * Teoliuicully it is said to be » scheduled under 

Act XIY. 1874.” 
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divisional charge, the duties of which are always undertaken by the deputy 
superintendent. In revenue matters entirely, arid partially as to civil jurisdic¬ 
tion, the domains are separate from the rest of the district. The Mah&rfija of 
Benares, under circumstances which will be subsequently noticed (sea Bhadohi) 
is allowed to exercise a Certain gnasi-independont jurisdiction within his 
estate. He is himself nominally collector, and is permitted to delegate his 
powers to two native revenue officers whom he himself appoints. All civil 
cases also, in which land or any interest in land is at stake, are tried in a 
separate civil court sitting at Itonrh, and presided over by an officer styled the 
principal sadr amin, appointed by the Mah&rdja with the sanction of the 
superintendent. There are also three tahsilddrs who exercise a subordinate 
revenue jurisdiction. The commissioner of Benares is ex -officio superintendent 
of the domains; but most of his powers are delegated to the deputy superin¬ 
tendent, a covenanted officer who resides at Mirzapur, and sits as a court of 
appeal and supervision for the whole of the domains. Both the statute aud 
customary law in the domains are widely different from those obtaining in the- 
rest of the North-Western Provinces and many enactments elsewhere obsolete 
still survive there. These, however, are about to be superseded by. new rules. 

The remaining district officers are the civil surgeon, who also lias adminis¬ 
trative charge of the district jail, the district engineer,, the district superin¬ 
tendent of police, the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy, inspector 
of schools, (who has also charge of the sohools of tho Benares district’, and the- 
post-master. 

The physical aspect of Mirzapur presents a variety which.is as pleasing, as- 
Physical features : see- it is surprising, to an eye accustomed only to the dead: 

Ilcl 7- level of monotonous fertility, or the grey, expanse of 

•usar, which combine to form tire landscape in an ordinary Upper Indian, district. 

The country falls naturally into three great physical divisions, sharply 
Three great natural demarcated one from the other, and of widely differing 
divisions. characteristics. These are, passing from north to south: 

(I) the great alluvial plain which skirts the Ganges on either bank, and 
reaches from the northern boundary southward to the abrupt scarp of the 
low flat-topped line of hills, into which the range of the Vindhvas here sub¬ 
sides ; (2) the central tableland, stretching from the summit of the Vindhyan 
scarp away clown thirty miles or more to the Kaimur range, and the valley of 
the river Son; and (3) the wilderness of bill and valley, jungle and forest 
ravine and crag, with here and there hill-encircled alluvial basins,, which make 
up south Mirzapur. 
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(I) Ganges valley, north 


and south, 


The Ganges valley is divided by the river into two unequal parts. The 
northern portion comprises the parganah of Bbadohi, 
the adjacent tappa and taluka of Kon and Majliwa, 
and the small parganah of Karyat-Sikbar. It is about 40 miles in extreme 
length from east to west by about 20 from north to south, or about 500 square 
miles in extent. The aspect is the familiar one of the Indian plains, bio eleva¬ 
tion more considerable than the high bank of a forgotten river-bed, the crum¬ 
bling rampart of an ancient earth-work, or the crest (bhita) of a village tank 
breaks the line of the horizon, and no considerable streams are found to give 
variety to the scene. JBut to the practical eye of the cultivator the land is 
good, and in favorable seasons the crops of all kinds are among the best in 
the country. 

South of the Ganges, the same plain extends for nearly sixty miles—the 
whole breadth of the district. Its total area may be 
computed at nearly GOO square miles; but it varies 
greatly in extent from north to south. Iu some places, as at Chuuiir and 
Bindhtichal, the liilla advance to the very bank of the river, while in others the 
scarp is ten miles and more away. The land is similar, though somewhat 
inferior, to that of the northern portion; but, owing to the existence of many 
streams,—whose short courses, though dry throughout the greater part of the 
year, bring down from the hills a rushing torrent after every heavy full of 
rain,—a good deal more is cut up into ravines, and thus rendered difficult or 
impossible for the plough. Commencing from the. east, the plain includes the 
northern portions of tappa Chhianave, with its broad expanse of rich alluvial 
( Jchdclar ) lands, and of Ohaurasi, where the richness of the cereal crops is pro¬ 
verbial among the people. It then narrows to a mere strip under the hills of 
Saktisgavli and the rock of Cltunar. Once past this barrier, the plain broadens 
out aud the hills recede, till they are only dimly visible from the rivor and at 
last fade out of sight altogether, leaving a broad plain of varying fertility, 
comprising lands such as the lowlands (khddar) bolow Clmnfir, and the rico 
lands of Bhuili and the northern half of Kera Mangraur, which are among 
the most productive in the district; while, elsewhere, a thin and sandy soil is 
tortured into a labyrinth of ravines and ridges of nodular limestone (kankar), 
which render cultivation extremely difficult and precarious in its results. 

The next division is the central or Viudhynn plateau. This is some 70 
(2) Central or Yindliyan miles from oast to west, and varies from twenty to 
pUucau ' thirty in width from north to south, and contains au 

area of from 1,700 to 1,800 square miles. It includes tho whole country 
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between the Vindhyas and the K aim firs. The southern boundary is formed 
by that range, which, in the western portion, rises from 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
about the plain; then, after sinking to a series of inconsiderable hills in 
the centre,—where the plateau terminates in an abrupt precipice over-hang¬ 
ing the valley of the Son,—it rises again, and, sweeping southward, culminates 
in the great crag of Mangeswar, the fort-crowned rock of Bijaigarh, and 
the Bagdharua peak above Urgarh. It thence trends away eastward, with 
gradually diminishing height, to the boundary of the district. The eastern 
portion of the plateau comprises the southern half of the parganah of Kera 
Mangraur, the revenue-free ( Idkhirdj ) estate of the Mahdrfija of Benares, 
which is set apart as a vast preserve for deer and large game shooting. 
This tract, which is known as taluka Naugarh, although it may he generally- 
described as ‘a table-land extending between two parallel ranges of hill,’ is by no 
means regular in its surface; but is intersected everywhere by low wooded 
ridges, with intervening valleys watered by hill torrents, which find their way, 
some to the Karmnasa.some to the Chandraprabha, and so to the plains and the 
Ganges beyond. The whole taluka, in extent nearly 300 square miles, is a vast 
forest with here and there a few cleariugs, each containing one or more villages 
interspersed at wide intervals over its surface. The higher parts abound with 
deer of many kinds; while the sdl jungles, which skirt tlie streams and fill the 
valleys, form a well-known cover for greater game. The scenery in this tract 
is amoDsi the wildest and most beautiful in tbs district. The tract called the 
DAman-i-koh, where the hills meet the plains, is specially picturesque. The 
Kaimnlisa reaches the plain by a number of successive leaps, of greater or less 
elevation, including two falls known as the Deodari and the Chhanpathar, 
which from their superior height and beauty are worthy of special notice. 
The lesser stream of the Chandraprabha leaves the plateau at the Purwadari, 
by a single leap of 400 feet iu height, in the midst of an amphitheatre of rock, 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient fastness of the Gaharwars, once the lords of 
the whole country round. Hence the stream passes, by a gloomy and precipitous 
gorge seven miles in length, to the open country beyond. The walls of this 
chasm, level with the plateau at their summit, and with the plains below, are 
nowhere capable of ascent, and, while the falls and rapids of the Knrrmmsa 
bear off the palm for beauty and variety of scenery, the gorge of the Chandra¬ 
prabha has a stern grandeur of its owu, which amply repays the toilsome 
marches by which it is reached. 

Passing westward, along the northern face of the plateau, we come to the 
Sukrit pass above Ahraura, which has long been the chief outlet for the traffic 
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in grain and jungle-produce from the south. The ruins of the fortress of 
Latffpur, with its outposts at the fool of the pass, attest its former strategic 
importance. Beyond this are the jungles and preserves, which are well known 
to the sportsman as Saktisgarh, Imilia Ban, and the Jungle Mahals. These, 
which are chiefly the property of the r6ja of Kantit, present, on a smaller 
scale, a copy of the scenery of talulca Naugarli. Further west still, in the 
south of tappa Chaurasi and the northern portions of Upraudh, the forest 
gives way, first to scrub jungle, and then to aii open, aud undulating plain 
formed of rock, thinly covered with a stiff red ferruginous clay, and in 
parts, with a gravel closely resembling laterito. Little cultivation, is possible 
here, and such tracts as have been brought under the plough give only 
crops of kodon, a small millet (paspalum frumentacenm) In tlio complete 
absence of irrigation wells, Jtlie, crops are entirely dependent upon the 
rainfall, and the same patch is seldom tilled more than once in. three 
years. 

Turning southwards, along the Deccan (Dukhan} road,, the country is seen 
to descend, with a gentle south-westerly slope towards the river Belan, and with 
a gradually increasing fertility, marked by the change of crops, from kodon to 
linseed and sesamuvi, and, further on, to cereals aud pulses, including even, in 
some limited areas, rice. Beyond the Belan there is another rise, and a corres¬ 
ponding falling off in fertility, succeeded by a long slope- of tolerably produc¬ 
tive country, extending to the base of the Kaimurs. 

Here, turning eastward, again, we find a remarkable tract of fertile 
country, formed by a narrow strip, roughly parallel to the Kainuirs, and stretch¬ 
ing from the Allahabad boundary—by Hallia Kundia and Ghorawal, by Roberts^ 
ganj and under Bijaigarh, and so—nearly to the eastern border of the district. 
From the hills above, the limits of this tract are clearly marked by the numer¬ 
ous groves of well-grown trees which are dotted over its surface, contrasting 
strongly with the stunted scrub outside its limits. The western portion is, like 
the rest of the elevated parts of the district, hampered by the difficulty of 
irrigation, the wells being mere shallow" pits, collecting the surface drainage 
only, and nowhere reaching the permanent springs, which, if they exist at all, are 
situated at an unknown depth below the subjacent rock. Eastward, however^ 
and especially about Ghorawal, the meeting of the two slopes gives rise to a 
water-logged tract of country, where the water-level is so near the surface that 
irrigation with the lever-well ( dlienkal ) is possible, aud is largely resorted to. 
Large quantities of rice are here grown, and even such highly cultivated crops 
as cane and poppy are found' to succeed. 
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This is the last tract of culturable land in the plateau. Beyond, a short 
stretch of rock and jungle leads to the southern extremity, and the precipitous 
descent into the valley of the Son. The valley is reached by several more or 
less practicable passes, the finest and easiest of which is the Kewai Ghat, 
above M&rkundi, on the Chunar-Savguja road. The view from this pass is a 
very striking one, including in one coup d’ceil the amphitheatre-like sweep of 
the southern scarp of the K aim firs—the valley lying like a map hundreds of 
feet below—and the forest-covered face of the southern hills beyond the river, 
with the time-bleached walls of the Agori fort at their foot. 

Beyond the Son, one enters at onco upon a wilderness of parallel ridges 
■ of rocky hills, of no great height but exceedingly 

(3) Trans Soi i rugged and impracticable, and clothed with forest, 

usually of a stunted and ill-grown description. These hills, with here and 
there a level patch or a valley-bottom under cultivation, cover the whole area, 
except the large basin of Singrauli, and the smaller similar area around 
Diidhi, where the alluvial soil renders extensive and permanent cultivation 
possible. The whole country south of the Son, however—1,700 square miles in 
extent—supports hut 102,000 people, or about CO souls to the square mile. 

The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations in 
the district, with the latitude and longitude of each, and 
Heiehts ‘ the height above mean sea-level 1 :— 


Name 
of station. 

Talisil. 

Parganab or 
tappa. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 

Bagdharua... 

Robertaganj 

Bijaigarb 

24° 32' 49"*«7 

83° 32' |3"14 

2,108 

Bdripur ... 

Benarea Family 
Domains. 

Bliadohi ... 

26° 1G' 32"’4 9 

82° 19' 65"18 

320*82 

Basoha ... 

Ditto ... 

Mnngraur 

24° 82' 59"*9l 

83° 10' l"*G7 

1,266 

Gonda ... 

Bobertaganj ... 

Singrauli ... 

24° 4' 55"*71 

83° 16' 40"*66 

1,828 

Jamaura ... 

Mirzapur 

Upraudh ... 

24° S3' 44'*49 

82° 29' 8l"-07 

723 

Katra 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

24° 50' 60"*27 

82° 12' 9"B4 

1,360 

Kandfikot... 

ltobertaganj ... 

Barkar ... 

24° 37' fi6 ,/- 86 

83° 2' S7"*78 

1,446 

Iioradih ... 

Cb unfir ... 

Bhagwat ... 

24° Si' 22"*60 

83° 0' 42"*60 

1,037 

Tikor 

Mirzapur ... 

Ckbidnava ... 

2fl° 3' 63"*27 

82° 21' 58"*17 

642 


1 Supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, M.A., Deputy Superintendent, G. T. S., Debra. 
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In addition to these the following data ave available :— 


Ganges 

G. T. S, bench-mark, Mirza¬ 
pur. 

206-22 

Zero of Mirzapur gauge. 

279-21 

Stone B. Ji. imbedded at foot of cnuulcrslopc of 
platform Mirzapur Railway Station, 6) ym-da cast 
of east end of paaseneer station house ami nix 
yards from inner i.nrncr of ditto. 

Mirzapur Railway Station ... 

278-54 

Level of rails, centra of railway station. 

Ditto ... 

28208 

Coping- of passonger platform, exactly opposite 
centre of station house. 

Katka 

276-91 

Stone 11, TvL imbedded It) foot east of centre of 
east end of police station. 

Grand Trunk Road ... 

274*96 

Centre of road at M ufiiirdjgaii j. 

Clift 

266 84 

Top of aceoinl step ol large pukka well in centre of 
CUtl village, east aide of road and just above tho 
descant to ( lie Gauges. 

Gopiganj 

282-73 

Centro of Grand Trunk Road, at its junction with 
branch road from Mirzapur. 

Midbopur ... ... 

2S3-B2 

Coping of basement, south-west corner of largo 
stt-dfd north ut road. 

Deccan Rond ... 

667- 

Summit of 1st pass. 

Vindhyns ... 

1,060 

Rdjapnr hill west of Siiktisgurh. 

Koimfirs 

1,7s 9 

iJibfir hill* 

Ditto ... ... 

1,936 

Mangesway hill, 

Ditto 

2,017 

Fort of Uijaigurh. 


Mirzapur is the only district of the North-Western Provinces that is to as 
„ , large extent situated within tho rock-aroa of the 

peuinsula. Seveial of the principal rock serica of 
India find very full representation so far as their lithological character is 
concerned, though there is here, as frequently elsewhere in tho experience of 
Indian geology, a dearth of palaeontological data. 

Commencing at the base of the series, wo have, first, a large area of 
Gneisa gneiss 1 south of the Son ; next, between the gneiss 

and the lower Vindhyan series, there is a large deve¬ 
lopment of slates and schists with other subordinate varieties of rock, and 
Bijdwar series masses of pvobably contemporaneous trap, to which 

no definite name has yet been attached, but which uro 
believed to be identical with the Gwaliors or Bijawars of Bundelkhaud, 3 This 
series is well seen south of the Sou, in pat gauah Agovi and the adjacent country. 
Above these, and resting unconformably on their upturned and contorted 
Lower Vindhyaus. edges, are the basal rocks of tire lower Vindhyan 

seiiea ' This series occupies, in Mirzapur, a narrow 
slip of country along both banks of the Son, between the Ivaimur escarpment 
on one side,—beneath the sandstone of which its strata dip,—and the last men¬ 
tioned series and the gneissose rocks on the other. The lower Vindhyana 

«„!i vVv? 1 mi “ c ™ !o Sical account of this gneiss see Records, Geot. Survey. Vol V imrt r 
and YoL VI, part It. * Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, VU,, v3. ‘ 1 Ut 
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Porcellanic beds. 


do not admit of any very great accuracy of classification. The sub-divisions - 
are not constant over any considerable area, having in some places a tendency 
to die out, and in others to a lateral change in lithological character. As found 
in their eastern or Mirzapur extremity, they consist of an alternation of beds, 
of limestone, shales, and trappoid bods, resting upon a characteristic basal rock 
of conglomeritic and calcareous sandstone, which is seldom absent, although it 
shows great capriciousness in both lithology and thickness. Among the middle 
members of the series are some peculiar shales, occurring in beds from two to 
three feet thick, of a greyish colour, and breaking with 
a splintery fracture, to which the name “ Porcellanic” 
has been applied. These, and the interstratified trappoid rocks, have been 
referred conjecturally to an igneous origin ; but the better opinion appears to 
be that they are sedimentary deposits, made up of the ctdbris of granitoid 
'gneiss and other crystalline rocks. The Rohtds limestone, with its peculiar 
flaky, tesselated shales, forms the top member of the series ; it is not well' 
exposed in Mirzapur. The lower Vindhyans probably underlie the whole 
of the Kaimur plateau, and the “ Semri ” rocks of Bundelkhand have been 
with every appearance of certainty identified with their northern out-crop. 
They arc, however, nowhere visible along the northern scarp in Mirzapur,, 
where the upper Yindhyans everywhere descend to, and are lost in, the 
Gangetie alluvium. The total thickness of the lower Vindhyans is uncertain, 
the most probable approximate estimate being about 2,000 feet. 

The upper Vindhyans rest with a very slight and doubtful unconformity 
upon the rocks of the lower series. They are com¬ 
posed of successive thick masses of sandstone, with 
alternations of shale, to the almost total exclusion of the calcareous element, 
there being only one limestone of importance. The lithological character is 
remarkably uniform, and the stratigraphy usually very simple. Three great 
divisions have been recognised in this series, and. named (proceeding from 
below upwards) from the localities in which they are 
most characteristically seen, the Kaimiir, the lie wall, 

and the Buudair groups. 

Of these, only the two lower are represented in this district. The Kai- 
mdr group forms the whole of the tableland of central 
Mirzapur. An excellent section can .be seen along the 
course of the Ghagar, near the fort of Bijaigarh, which gives its name to the 
shales here largely exposed. These shales are per¬ 
fectly black on the surface, and look exactly like 
3. 


The upper Vindhyans. 


Sub-divisions. 


Kaimur group. 


Bijaigarh shales. 
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impure coal, for which indeed they were mistaken so late as 1837, when am 
investigation on the part of Government settled their true character. Thu 
sandstones are very irregularly and thickly stratified. 
Sandstones. -y ie usually ranging from two to ten feet in thick" 

ness, but sometimes occurring in masses of much greater depth without joint 
or bedding. There is a general dip inwards along the scarp, usually of about 
10° or 12°, the inclination seldom exceeding 20°, or being less than 5 . ibis, 
with the general hardness and massiveness of the rock, gives rise to numerous 
bold precipices and headlands, many of which, as at Bijaigiirh and Clninar in 
this district, RohtAsgarh on the east, and Ajaigarh on the west, have been 
selected in past timos as the sites of imposing, and once almost impregnable, 
fortifications. The total thickness of the Kaimdr group at its greatest deve¬ 
lopment appears to be about 1,300 feet. 

The upper and lower divisions of the Rewah-group just touch this district 
on its south-western border, ranging from the Katra 
Bewail group. p [lSS 0 n the Great Deccan Road to the Diblior glifnf 

and the remarkable fiat-topped Adaisar hill, which is tlio most eastern outlier 
of the series. 

The lower division of the Rewah group consists usually of a bed, known 
as tho lower Rewah sandstone, between two extensive 
Lower Rc\s nha. series of shales; while the upper division is composed 

almost entirely of a sandstone very similar to the Kaimdr, but with a greater 
tendcucy to false bedding. Sections of the lower Ro- 
TJppei i.lw.iIib. walls may be well seen in this district aloug the course 

of the Adh river, while the upper serios is finely exposed at tho Katra pass. 
The thickness of the series varies greatly in different parts of the area, partly 
from original conditions of deposition and partly from denudation. 

No trustworthy fossils have as yet been found in any part of tho Yiudhyan 
series. Tho age of the formation is thus a matter very 
difficult of determination. This much, however, seems 
certain, that the Vindhyans are anterior to the coal-bearing formations of 
India, which are tho only other rocks to bo mentioned in this notice. Tho 
evidence of this consists in tho discovery, in the conglomerate of tho Tiiloliir 
beds, of pebbles from the Vindhyans, a fact of which there scorns no doubt. 1 
These coal-bcariug beds are confined to a small area, of about twenty-five 
square miles, in the north-west corner of Singrauli; 
there tho gneiss is covered by strata of tho GoudwanA 
1 Memo, Geo!. Sui., VII., 104. 


Coal in ensures. 
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series, represented Toy the Talchir with its glacial boulder hod (well seen 
on the edges of the Singrauli basin), and the Diimuda with its coal. The 
coal area of Singrauli is continuous wi Hi the north Rewah basin, the largest 
spread of the Gondwuna rooks in India, of which it forms the north-eastern 
extremity. 

The whole remaining portion of tho district is covered with a uniform 
alluvium of unknown depth, and presents no features 
Alluvium. 0 £ g eo i 0 gi ca l interest. 

The economic aspects of the geology of the district arc treated in the 
second part of this notice. 

The soils of the district are as diversified as the rocks beneath them. No 


records exist from which accurate statistics on this 
subject can be obtained. The district being a perma¬ 
nently-settled one, information upon this point, as on many other agricultural 
matters, is extremely meagre. The soils of the Ganges plain, on both sides tho 
river, do not present any peculiar feature. Tho same great divisions into loam 
(ftumat), sandy ( balua ) and clayey ( matidr ) prevail here as in other districts 
of the plains, with a decided preponderance of the first-named variety. 

The soils of the plateau are generally a stiff and shallow red clay, highly 

ferruginous, and passing at times into laterile and 
of the plateau; .... , i , , . 

pisolotic iron ore. Little can be made oi this soil, which 

gives only the scantiest of crops with generally two fallows intervening. In 

the fertile tract below the Kaimiir, however, of which mention has already been 

made, there arc large areas of excellent loam (c Mnvit) and clayey soil (matidr) 

and of a fine black soil of considerable fertility which closely resembles the 

well-known “ black cotton soil” (mdr) of Buudelkhand aud Central India. 

Between the tableland and tho north bank of the Son there intervenes a 
between the plateau and six-mile stretch of alluvial plain, with a light sandy 
Son * soil. 


Beyond the Son little can be said about soils. Such cultivation as.there 
„ is depends upon cold stiff clays or a loose sandy soil, 

tl'HllH-SOU j 1 _ ‘ 0 J ) 

according to the elevation of the patches of tillage. 
The basin of Singrauli, however, is covered with a rich black loam overlying 
and in tile basins of Sing- the well-known boulder drift of the T41chir series, 
rauli and Dudhi. which comes to the surface in tho higher portions of 

the basin. The water level being near the surface, the agricultural conditions 
are here very favourable. The cultivated basins of the adjoining parganah 
of Dudhi are similar in character to tho greater basin of Singrauli, 
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tJscir is not a very serions foe to the cultivator in this district. None is 
found above the Vindhyan ghats, and in the Ganges 
Usar ' plain the area affected is not extensive. Tho princi¬ 

pal localities of 'iisav are the neighbourhood of Bhadohi, TJj and Shorpur, all 
in the parganah of Bhadohi. At Sherpur, especially, the efflorescence is 
extremely abundant. Salt can be extracted from the earth in many portions 
of the Bhadohi parganah. A village near the parganah capital, still known as 
Niranksiil Lunari, was onco the seat of an extensive salt manufacture now no 
longer carried on. 

The water level, like tho soils, varies greatly with the physical features 
of the district. In the Ganges plain, the depth of 
e spring ve. -wells is very uncertain, being dependent upon the 

existence of an impermeable stratum of clay, which is mot with at widely 
different depths. Generally speaking, however, tho water level rises .‘is wo 
recede from the Ganges. So that, while 50 to 70 foot is not an uncommon 
depth for a well near the river, wells in the northern parts of Bhadohi, and 
again in Bhuili and Bliagwat, seldom need to be carried doepor than 25 or 50 
feet. On the tableland, wells are never used for irrigation, except in the 
small water-logged area round Ghorawal; and, whero permanent springs aro 
reached, it is only by cavryiug the wells down, sometimes to a great distance, 
in the solid rock. 

Incidental mention has already been made of tho forests with which tho 
eastern portion of tho tableland and tho southern 
hills are clothed. These are tho remains of dense 
forest which once covered all but the most arid portions of tho uplands of 
the district; but they contain, except in the preserves and in tho more remote 
and inaccessible localities, no valuable timber. The demand for firewood, for 
the cities of Mirzapur and Benares, has led to an almost complete denudation 
of the nearer hills; and even where the trees are allowed to attain a larger 
growth, they arc cut as soon as a saleable polo can he got out of them. No 
attempt at planting is ever made, and the completo disafforestmont of tho 
accessible portion of the hills seems to bo a prospect of the near 
future. 

The Ganges plain is richly studded with village groves, chiefly of mango 
ami groves. an< ^ ot ^ er fruit-giving trees, but hero, too, tho demand for 

timber is causing a rapid doboissement of the country, 
which tlneatens to mar tho agricultural prospect, as greatly as it lessons the 
beauty of the landscape, 


®orosts 
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The whole of the natural drainage of the district finds its way eventually 
B g into the Ganges. Though, however, in a broader sense, the 

whole country is a part of the Ganges basin, it is more 
convenient to distinguish locally three areas of drainage, viz., the basin of the 
Ganges and its local tributaries, the basin of the Belan, and the basin of the 
Son. 


The Ganges touches the district at Karaundiya, in parganah Bhadohi, and 

m _ sweeps at first for about 12 miles round tine north-western 

The Ganges. 1 . 

corner, in a direction first southerly and then easterly. 

It then passes into the district, through which it holds a sinuous but generally 

easterly course for a distance of about 70 miles, and flowing by the city of Mir- 

zapur and the fort of Chunar reaches the northern frontier, along which it 

pursues its course for about eight miles further, and finally leaves the district 

six miles above the city of Benares. Hirzapur itself and Chunar, both on the 

right or southern bank, are the only marts of importance situated on the river. 

The river-bed is entirely composed of sand and kanknr. The right bank 

is abrupt and steep, consisting, usually, of a foundation of kankar supporting 

a bluff of the surface soil. The river is slowly, but constantly, eating away this 

bank, though there has been of late years no very violent or rapid diluvial 

action. The left bank is a gently shelving slope of alluvial deposit, which is 

enriched every year with the river silt, and is cultivated to the very edge of 

the water, both with cold-weather crops and boro or hot-weather rice. 

The river is reputed to he navigable by country boats of all sizes ; but there 
Navigation of the are numerous sand-banks and shallows, among which the 
Gan s ea - channel shifts and turns, in a manner which makes naviga¬ 

tion, during the dry season, very tedious and difficult. This is specially the case 
above BindMebal and below Chunar, where the shallows and sands form a 
great impediment to the passage of the heavy barges, in which the export of 
building and paving stone is carried on. 

The usual annual rise is from 38 to 40 feet, which is not sufficient to inun- 

, . „ _ date auy portion of the country on either bank. There are 

ITloods of tha Ganges. 

occasionally much higher floods. In 1861, the extraordi¬ 
nary height of 52 feet 2 inches was reached, and again, in 1875, the river rose 
to nearly the same height. On both these occasions much of the country on 
the northern bank of the river was inundated, and considerable loss of life, as 
well as great damage to property and agricultural prospects, results. 

The Ganges receives no tributary streams from the north during its 
passage through this district. The surface drainage of parganah Bhadohi. is 
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almost entirely collected l>y the Buruii* and its insignificant ti ibutaiy, the 
Murvva. The Barna only skirts the district for a short 
distance, on its course towards Benares, and neither of those 
streams calls for further notice. 


Barna and Marwa. 


On the south a number of small streams descend from the hills and enter 
the Ganges. Most of these are but intermittent channels for the discharge of 
flood waters in the rains, and are dry, or nearly so, at all other seasons of the 
year. The largest of these is the Jirgo, which enters the Ganges at Clmrmr, 
after a tortuous course from its sources in the hills of 
JlrK °' southern Saktisgarh. This stream, though a rivulet 

in the dry season, acquires such force and volume in tho rains that it has 
hitherto remained an unbridged obstacle at tho very commencement of the 
direct road to Robartsganj and the soufcli. The remaining streams it will ho 
• XJi,a- sufficient to name. They are the Ujla, which meets 

Belvran. the main stream at the village of Kant,it j tho Bclwan, 

which enters the Ganges at the village of the same name, half way between 
Mirzapur and Chnnur; and the Chamlraprabha, tho 
beauty of whose upper course has alreaily boon noticed. 

The Chandraprabka is the only oue of these streams which is utilised 
irrigation from Cbnn- f°r irrigation. The Maharaja Uditnaruin of Benares 
draprnbha. caused a masonry weir to be erected across the stream 

at Muzaffarpur, shortly after it leaves the hills, and thenco carried a canal, 
_ , , , called the “ Bahachandra,” to tho villages of Majhli- 

Bahnchanclra canal. , ° " 

patti, the tract between the Chandraprabha and tho 

Karmnasa, The work was commenced in 1S20, and is reportod to have cost 

over a lakh of rupees. 

There remains the Karamn/isa, the accursed stream of Punituc myth, 3 

, which for the middle third of its course skirts or tra- 

Karinnaaa. 

verses the Mirzapur district. It rises near Sarodag, on 
the northern face of the Shahabad continuation of the Kaitnfirs, some 
eighteen miles west of Rohtasgarh, where it forms a rapid streamlet, 
the limpid purity of whose waters is in strange contrast with tho foulness 
of its reputation. Flowing north-west, it forms for a short distance, between 
Durili&r& and Harbhoj, the boundary between the parganah of Bijaigarh and 
Bengal. Thence it sweeps round in a semi-circlo through Bijaigarh and 
taluka Naugarh, reaching tho frontier again to the east of the fort of that 

1 Th® Sanskrit Varana, which gives its name to Benares (Varanasi). 2 fciiud to 

mean "Destroyer of good actions,” 
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.name. After again forming the boundary for some 15 or 20 miles, it finally 
escapes from the hills and, traversing the centre of the rice-plain of Kera 
Mangraur, leaves the district near the village of Lataur. The beauty of the 
upper waters of the Karmnasa has already been referred to. At its entrance 
to the plains it is about 150 yards wide, but the stream is very variable, 
generally drying to a mere thread in the end of February, and rising some¬ 
times over twenty-five feet during the rains. It is not navigable in any part 
of its course in this district. The upper waters expand into numerous pools, 
which are said to abound in fish. 

The legend which accounts for the ill-repute of the Karmndsa is, like 
Legendary account o £ many other similar stories, a double one. The ac- 
tlic Kaimuasa. count tells liow a certain R&ja Trisanka of the solar 

race, having slain a Brahman and also contracted an incestuous marriage, 
sought in vain for moans whereby he should be purged of his guilt, until 
a holy riahi collected water from all the sacred streams of the world and 
washed him in this potent bath. The ablution was successful, but from the 
spot in which it took place the Karmnasa issued; and bears for ever the 
taint of tho guilt which the sacred waters removed. The other legend 
tells how this same Trisanka, relying on the super-human power he had 
attained by a long course of austerities, attempted, Prometheus-like, to 
ascend into heaven. Half way he was opposed by the immortals, who, in wrath 
at his audacity, suspended him for ever, head downwards, midway between 
heaven and earth. In his torment there exudes from his mouth, continually, 
drops of a baneful moisture, which fall into and taint the waters of the Karm- 
ndsa beneath. It is a curious fact that the evil name of the Karmn&sa is no¬ 
where so lightly thought of as on the hanks of the stream itself. The Bind us of 
the mixed castes who reside on its banks are not deterred from freely using its 
waters by any dread of pollution. On the contrary, many of them make 
their living by waiting at the crossings and carrying (for a consideration) their 
more scrupulous brethren across drysliod. 

The Son enters tho district in lat. 24° 37', long. 82° 51', between Silpi 
and Nowari, and passing eastward for 35 miles crosses 
the boundary in lat. 24° 31' long. 83° 33', a little be¬ 
yond the old village of Urgarli and the Bagdhnrua peak. The course of the 
river is along a deep valley, never more than eight or nine miles broad, and at 
times contracting till it cau almost be called a gorge. The Son is rather a great 
torrent than a great river. In the dry season it is a shallow but rapid stream,-— 
sixty to a hundred yards broad, and easily fordable on foot,—which wanders from 


Son. 
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side to aide of a broad bed of sand and gravel. In the rains the enormous 
drainage area of the basin renders the river liable to sudden floods of extraordi¬ 
nary violence. The river is thus of little use for navigation. Large rafts of 
bamboos aud timber are, however, despatched in the rains to Dinapur, and 
boats of small tonnage, built on the bank, are freighted with lac and other 
jungle-produce and despatched to the same destination. 

° During its course through this district the Son receives from the south 
two considerable tributaries, tho Rchandand thoKanhar. 
Holland and Kanlmv. g Qt [ 1 t j 10Se streilln , rise among the tributary states of 

Chutia Nagpur—the Rehand ia Udaipur and the Kanhar in Sargiija, The 
Rehand flows past the parganah capital of Siugrauli, Gaharwurguon, and enters 
the Son at Agori khas. The river is navigable for small boats only. Tho Kan¬ 
har enters the Son, twelve miles lower down, at Kota, after a course of about ISO 
miles. Both the shallowness of the water and the rocky nature of its bod 
make this stream entirely impassable for boats. 

From the north, one stream, tho Gaghar, makes 
its way from the high lands of Bijaigarh aud joins 
■the Son opposite Chopan. 

The Belan. is the principal channel for the drainago of tho central plateau 
of the district. Rising within a short distance of 
Pannuganj, in the eentro of the Bijaigarh parganah, it 
bolds a sinuous course with a general westerly direction through tho beat cul¬ 
tivated portion of parganah Burhav, to the fertility of which its waters are occa¬ 
sionally made to contribute, until it reaches the neighbourhood of Ghorawal. 
Tlic r e, bending south-west, it forms, for a short distance, the boundary between 
British territory and the Rowah state. This portion of its courso is of consider¬ 
able beauty, the stream flowing over a rocky bed, through a uavrow and pre¬ 
cipitous gorge, into which it falls by a single leap of over a hundred feet at tho 
Molta Dari. Leaving the frontier, the river turns, first, northward through an in¬ 
tricate mass of ravines, which mako crossing a matter of great difficulty, even 
for lightly-laden pack-animals, aud, theuce, westerly again, cutting the line of 
the cart road, from Lalganj to Hallia aud of the great Deccan road, on both of 
which masonry causeways have been constructed. A little beyond Baraundha,on 
the Deccan road, the frontier is reached, aud the river passos through the south 
of the Allahabad district to its junction with the Tons. Tho Belan is not 
ItB tributaries, Bakimr navigable in any portion of its course. Tho princi- 
aad Adh ' pal tributaries are the Bakhar and tho Adh,. both, 

comparatively insignificant streams. 


Belan. 
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The only canal in the district, the Bahachandra, has already been noticed. 1 

The Benares branch of the proposed S&nln canal will 

Canals. 

pass through the north-west of the district, and run 
almost parallel to the Allahabad-Ben arcs road, at an average distance of two 
miles to the north-west of the latter. The length of the canal in the district 
Avill be from 24 to 25 miles. 


Lagoons. 


Ferries: on the Ganges; 


The district possesses nothing which can be dignified with the name of 
lake, and such lagoons (jhiln) as there are, are of the 
shallowest character, and seldom retain water even to 
the commencement of the hot weather. Till Samdha, near the eastern boundary 
of parganali Bhadohi, is the largest, and sometimes, after a favourable rainy 
season, is as much as two miles in breadth. 

The Ganges is crossed by ten public ferries and the Son by two. The 
total income, accruing to Government from the farm 
of these crossings, averages about Rs. 80,000 a year. 
The Ganges ferries are, proceeding from west to east, at Bindlmchal, at Narghat 
and Sundarghat in the town of Mirzapur, at Company ghat opposite the site 
of the abandoned cantonment of Mirzapur, at Neorhya a few miles further 
down the stream, at Batauli where the Benares road is intersected by the 
river, at Katnahi half way to Chuut'ir,at Sindhaura and Turnbullganj opposite 
Sikhar Khds, at Chunar itself, aud lastly on the borders of the district at Mirza¬ 
pur Khurd. On the Son the principal ferry is that between Patwadli and 
Chopan on the great line of communication with Sar- 
g6ja; the other, which includes in one farm several 
crossings, is little used and let for a nominal sum. The crossings of the minor 
streams are arranged for by the riparian proprietors, by whom they are occasion¬ 
ally let, for a trifling consideration in money or kind, to some village boat¬ 
man. 


on the Son. 


The East Indian Railway traverses the northern part of the district from 

Communications, Hail: east to west, running south of, aud at a distance vaiy- 
the East Indian. j U g f rom 01ie to five miles from, the Ganges, It enters 

the district at Dioria on the northern border of parganah Bhiuli, and traverses 
the north-western corner of that parganah, having a station at Ahraura road 
(Namyanpur), 12 miles east of Cbunar. Ittlieu crosses the Ohun/ir parganah, 
passing about two miles south of the town of Chumvr and having a station called 
by its name. It finally runs right across the north of parganah Kantit (tnppas 
Chaur/iai and Cbluauave), from near Chunar to the western border of the district. 

1 Vide supra p. 22, 
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In this stretch of 36 miles 1 it has three stations, at Palmri (ten miles east of 
Mirzapur), at Mirzapur, and at Giiepura (12 miles west of Mirzapur). It docs 
not cross any large streams, and only approaches the hills at Chuniir, Bindha- 
chal, and Bijaipur. The railway stations are consequently five, and the figures 
in "brackets indicate the distance of each from Allahabad; Giiepura (43), Mirza- 
pur (55), Palhiri (65', Ohumir (75), Ahraura road (86). 

The district returns account for rather more than 1,000 miles of road, 
„ , bat of this total about three-fifths arc moro beaten 

itOUflfl s t 

tracks, which, except in rare and distant instances, 
receive no attention and are never repaired. The exact statistics, according 
to the Public Works classification, are those:— 

1st, class roads, that is, roads raised, bridged and metalled,—127 miles ; 

Second class roads, that is, roads raised and briged,hut not metalled,—17S 
miles; 

Third class roads, occasionally bridged, but neither metalled nor raised, 
—133 miles; 


Fourth class roads, the tracks already referrod to,—575 miles. 

The country north of the Gauges has a more than usually liberal sharo of 
North of the Ganges; excellent metalled roads. Tho main lino of commu¬ 
nication is tiro Grand Trunk Road, which traverses 
the district for 24 miles; this is crossed at right angles by tho road from the 
liver, opposite Mirzapur, to Bhadohi and Jaunpur, and fhero is also a length of 
12 miles from Mirzapur to the Graud Trunk Road at Goplganj, with a short 
branch to the Ganges at Rampur gWit, opposite the latter place. A second 
class roacl unites Goplganj with Konrh, the administrative bend-quarters of 
the pnrganah, and Bhadohi, with a brauch from Konrh to tho north-west corner 
of the district. The Benares and Mirzapur metalled road traverses tho contra 
of taluk a Majhwa, and there are about SO miles of other roads and cart tracks 
available during the clry season. 

The district south of the Ganges is much less favoured in tho matter of 
South of the Ganges, a ccommodation for wheeled traffic. There is, indeed, 
Ik 0 Deccan road, with its great bridges and passes 
6£ f U 0 a traffic which now seeks other and more expeditious 

rou es. his road merely skirts the district for forty miles, and, but for the stono 
om t ie . mdlvjan quarries and the heavy wood carts from the JKaimiirs, would 
ve mg deseited, so great is the change in trade routes since this road was 
e, o iecei\e the traffic which formerly camo from the Deccan to enrich 


with two curve? m ?'p?!l r . ! 'bo railway lias a slightly north-wentcm enutau 

* Me bot ' reen Ciumarand Rahfiri aud the other between lhihuri and Mir/.<qmr. 
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Mirzapur, by the laborious anil dangerous route vid Hallia and the passes afc 
Diblior and Kerni. 

The other principal line of trade in the district is from Sarguja and the 
south through Singrauli to Chopan, and thence across the Son and up the Ke- 
wiii pass to Robertsganj. From the latter place three routes are available: one 
straight northward to Ahraura bazar, and thence to the railway at Ahraura 
road station and the river at Okhota Mirzapur, or by another line from' 
Ahraura to Chunar; the second via Hirultmri, Rajgahr and MuriMn to Mir¬ 
zapur ; and the third by Shiiliganj and Gkorawal, meeting the last route at 
Mnrih&n. Of these routes, the first is blocked for wheeled traffic by the steep 
inclines of the Sukrit pass and the unbridged Jirgo river at Chunar; the third 
by the Belan and other unbridged obstacles between Robertsganj and GkonWal; 
and only the second is available between Robertsganj and Mirzapur for all sorts 
of traffic, and that not without occasional difficulty. All roads south of Ro¬ 
bertsganj, and all the remaining roads of the district, are mere cart tracks, 
more or less passable or impassable according to the season of the year. 

The following table exhibits in a convenient form all the more important, 
roads and routes in the district:— 

First-class roads. 


Route. 

Mileage. 

Remarks. 

Grant! Trnnlc Hoad 

24 

12 feet metal. Bridged throughout. 

Jauupur and Mirzapur road... 

19 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except at Sarsi- 
purnSla, Oth, and the Barnu river, 19th mile. The 
former stream is crossed by a metalled incline i 
the latter is a ferry. 

Mirzapur and Gopiganj road, 

IS 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout. Branch to 
liduipur gh&t 3 miles. 

Benares and Mirzapur road ... 

19 

1 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except Ganges 
crossing at Bfttauli, mile 10 , which is so diffi¬ 
cult as almost to prevent the use of the rood 
for heavy traffic. 

Great Deccau road ... 

40 

9 feet metal. Bridged throughout, except at Be¬ 
ta river, which is crossed by a oauseway impas¬ 
sable during heavy floods. Ascends Vindhyas 
by the Harai puss aud the Kaimfivs by the Ifatra 

Sftakund road 

n 

pfl SHi 

Mirzapur to Ashtblinja and Sitakund, continued 
mimetailed to Allahabad. 

Ciiun&r Btation road ». 

a 

9 feet metal. Bridged. Connects town and railway 
station. 

Civil station road, Mirzapur,.. 

2 

9 feet metal, Bridged. 

Total, class I. 

127- 
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Second class roads. 


Route. 

Mileage. 

Re marks. 

1 Mirzapur to Ilindnari 

49 

Bridged throughout; raised to IS til mile-, pass over 
Vindliyna, metalled. Wheeled traltlc possible 
throughout. 

2 Ganges at Mirzapur Khurd 
to Son river. 

49 

Partially bridged, nnrnised. Wheeled traffic pos- 
Bible to Ahrnura. Beyond is the Sukrit puss, 
passable only for puck-nnimnls. This obstacle 
removed, til’s rend would he passable throughout. 
The Kniniur scarp is descended by the Koivjii 
pass above Mnrkundi. 

3 Cliunar to All rnurn ... 

13 

Joins route 2 at, Ahrnura. Useless for through 
wheeled trallle, owing to the Jirgo river being 
u n bridged. 

4 Cliunar to Benares ... 

B 

North of river. Bridged throughout. 

5 Muvilinn, Ghorawal, and 
Kobertsgimj. 


Leaves route 1 at MunUiin and joins route 2 at 
Robcrtsgnnj. Pnssalilo for carts to Ghaniwal. 
Beyond that place uiihridgcd. 

C Gopignnj to Blindohl 


Bridged, hut not raised. IJoavy trallle as far as 
Komli. 

7 Konrh to Dnrgnganj ... 

B 

Branch of No. 6. Bridged, but not raised. 

Total, class II. 

178 



Third class roads. 


Mirzapur to Mirzapur Khurd, 

34 

Huns parallel to railway. Crosses numerous un¬ 
bridged drainage linos. 

Gaepura and Bijaipnr 

2 

Rnilway feeder-road, Uabridged. 

CUundr and Katka 

IS 

Partially bridged. 

Sultanpur and Mirzamuifid... 

0 

Ditto. 

Riimnagar and Chakin 

18 

Ditto. 

Durgiganj and Kalkiibiira ... 

23 

Ditto, not raised. 

Gopiganj and Suuiunwan 

12 

Ditto, ditto. 

Deeean road to Tdnda ... 

5 

Uubridged, but pass up Vindhyus mol ailed. 

Company Gliit to Athgaon... 

13 

Utibridgod. 

Clicdgauj to Konrh 

8 

Partially bridged. 

Total, class III. 

133 
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Fourth class roads. 


Route. 

Mileage. | 

Remarks. 

Mirzapur to Allahabad via Situ- 

13 

Continuation of metalled road to Sitdkund, mostly 

bund. 


unbridged. 

Liilganj and Hallia 

12 

Unbridged, but has a masonry causeway oyer the 


104 

Bclun. 

Drummondganj to Hallia 

20 

Unbridged s crosses many n&lds. 

Ahmurato Ohakia and Chaiupui, 


Ditto ditto. 

Chttkia to Uabnri ... 

n 

Ditto. 

Chunar to Rajgnrli, ShAhgnnj 

45 

A Btony mountain track for pack traffic. 

and Cliitrwar. 


Ghnr&'val, Korut, Pnrsui, and 

68 

Ditto ditto. Ferry over Son. Ascends 

Kota. 


tlio plateau by tbe Kutia Glint, a difficult 
bullock track. 

Kota, Dfidhi, JornkhAr, and ICon, 
Notniri to Cliopan, lion, and 

664 

Mountainous jungle track. 

40 

Ditto. 

Bilauuja. 



Cliopan aid Manlinsn to Sarguja, 

40i 

' Ditto. 

Hatlii mil a via Diidhi to Murta, 

23 

Ditto. 

lion, tJrgarh pass, and Pauuu- 

63 

Crosses the Son and Kaimurs at Urgarli. Tho 

gnnj to Mudahapur. 


pass is vory difficult and laden auinmls are 
generally taken round via Cliopan. 

Cliopan to Gnharwfirgdon and 

19 

Jungle track, much frequented, the principal lino 

Snrguja. 


of southern trade. 

Kuhvtiri v.a Laiganj to Allah- 

32 

Fair-weather road only. 

aliad frontier. 


llolicrtsganj via Pannuganj to 

30 

Beyond Pnunuganj n mere mountain track. 

Rolitisglirll. 


Jangigauj and Dhan Tulslii via 

78 

Fair-weather cart track. 

Dig. 



Oilier rainorroada tin d .branches, 

33} 


Total, class IV. 

576} 


Total, all classes ... 

1,011} 



Encampijig-grounds. 


On the Great Deccan road, 


There are tcu Government encamping-gronnds in the district, besides the 
numerous pardos and bdghs, where people usually en¬ 
camp, but which are not in any way taken up or reserved 
for the purpose. Of the first kind there are five on the Great Deccan (Dakhan) 
road from Mirzapur to Jabalpur. Of these two are at 
Shagwan Talao, 14 miles from Mirzapur, one (civil) 6 
acres and 7 poles in area, and the other (military) 38 acres 2 roods and 28 
polos. Water is obtainable from two masonry wells and a haehcha tank; sup¬ 
plies can be obtained to a small extent locally, and also from Mirzapur, which 
is 7 miles distant. The third encamping-ground is at L&lganj, 22£ miles from 
Mirzapur, and is 10 acres 1 rood 4 poles in area. There are two masonry wells 
in the vicinity and water is obtainable also from streams in the rains; sup¬ 
plies to a limited extent can be obtained from the village buz fir. The fourth 
encamping-ground, at Baraunda, 27 miles from Mirzapur, 1 is 3 acres 3 roods 
29 poles in area. Close by it flows the BelaD, and water can also be obtained 


1 The Route-book makes it 221 miles. 
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from a well, but supplies are only procurable to a limited extent. The last 
(fifthj encamping-ground on. this road, in this district, is at Katra Pass, 37J 
miles from Mirzapur, 1 and is 8 acres and 14 poles in area. The ground is un¬ 
even. Close by there are two masonry wells and a stream, and supplies can 
easily be procured from the bAzdr at Drummondganj. 

There are three encamping-grounds on. the metalled road from Mirzapur 
On the Mitzapur-Be- to Benares, at Sakhaura, Pipradand and Koohhwa, the 
nates road, ] a st n miles from Mirzapur. Their areas are 4 acres 

2 roods 25 poles, 29 acres 8 poles, and 38 acres 3 roods 39 poles, respectively. 
There is a masonry well at each of the three grounds, and close by the two 
first-mentioned flows the Ganges. Supplies at these can be obtained from the 
Mirzapur bazar, and at the third from the local baz&r. On the Grand Trunk 
anfl on tho Grand Trank Road from Benares to Allahabad, the first encamping- 
B° ad> ground is at Katka, 18 miles from Mirzapur, whore there 

is a masonry well. The area of the ground is 34 acres 1 rood 25 poles. Supplies 
are obtainable from Majhwa, Kachhwa and Mirzapur. The other Government 
ground is at Sultan pur, and is ouly 6 biswas or about 27'4 poles in area. It 
has a masonry well and supplies are procurable from Adalpura and Clmnur, 
The following table gives the distances by road from Mirzapur to the 
principal places of the district. Some of tho figures, 
particularly those relating to the south of the district, 
must be regarded as approximate only:— 


Distances. 


Place. 


Aliraura Mt 

Ahraura road station 
Akarhl ... 

Ashtbhuja ... 

Bhadohl ... 

Baranndha ••• 

Bhaisaundh 
Bijaipur 
Binds chat 
Clmkta m 

Chedganj 
Chhota Mirzapur 
"-Cliopan... ... 

Chunar ... 

Drummondganj 
-Dudhi 

GSepura ... 

Gabarwdrgdon 
Ghoriwal ... 


PM 

Place. 

32 

Goplganj 



84 

Iiallia 



U 

Kachhwa 



8 

Katka 



21 

Kantit 



27 

Khairwa 



43 

Kcm 



18 

Korh .„ 



7 

L&lganj 



44 

Madho Sinh 



10 

MancW 



34 

Murih&n 



82 

PannuganJ 



20 

B&jgorh 



, 85 

BohortBcani^ 



112 

tinktiBgarh 




Shuhganj 



hem- 

Sukrit 



mm 

Surianwdn 

III 



Distance inn 
miles from 
Mlrzapnr. 


16 

34 

11 

IS 

G 

135 

80. 

19 - 

ao 

14 

73 

20 

82 

82 

SO 

32 

48 

40 . 

31 


1 By the Route-book, 
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The climate of Mirzapur differs from that of more western districts, chiefly 
^ in the decreased tendency to extremes. Except locally 

as at Chun&r, where the bare rocks reflect and concen¬ 
trate the sun’s rays, the greatest heat is somewhat less than the western average; 
but the actual discomfort is often greater, owing to the fitful and uncertain cha¬ 
racter of the hot winds. The cold weather is also less marked ; the really chilly 
days being very few in number, and the heat rapidly returning after the middle 
of February, At the changes of seasons, that is, when the hot weather is com¬ 
mencing, and when the rains are ceasing, fever of a malarious type is usually 
endemic—a fact probably attributable in a great measure to the wide range of 
the thermometer during the night, when the people sleep out of doors and 
without any protection against chills. The rains commence somewhat earlier 
here than further up-country, usually by the middle of June; but their close 
is proportionately early, and an interval of extremely hot weather often inter¬ 
venes between the last rain and the November cold. 

No regular meteorological observations beyond those of the rainfall have 
been taken in Mirzapur. The following statement 
shows that the average rainfall varies in different parts 

of the district 


Iiain-gauge station. 


Mirzapur 1 

Robert Bganj 
Cliaklu 
Chuti&r 
Kotirli 


The mean annual rainfall for the last 



Number of years on 
which average 1 
is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches. 


28—31 

42 04 

... 

17 

43-88 

lh« 

17 

36-44 

• •• 

17 

3900 


17 

37-68 


decade has been 39-53 inches. The 


details are given for each year and month in the annexed table 8 :— 



« 

S> 

r—l 

CO 

00 

rH 

00 

u> 

t- 

co 

ri 

1876. 

1 

. CO 
t-t 

00 

r» 

00 

1879. 

1830. 

3 

p* 

January ... 

1-30 

... 

"cm" 

1-10 

ill 

"Tsr 

?60~ 

1.1 

IM 

“oSo" 

February 

0-80 

mmm 

0 20 

IM 

*•« 

2*30 

0*40 

0-10 

loo 

0 20 

March ... ... 

... 

• •• • 

0-30 

... 

.a. 



Ml 


0-80 

April ... 

010 

Hi 

... 

IM 




a*. 

IM 


May ... 

... 


•a. 

0-80 


010 

2-60 

IH 

*.« 

0-60 

June ... ... 

4-80 


11-30 

7-20 


1-90 

K£>lil 

E£H 


590 

July ... 

12-90 



18-80 

21-60 

6-60 

6-80 

9-00 


9-80 

August ... 

11-80 

8-80 

17-10 

2910 

9-30 

6-60 

14-00 

m 

3-80 

17-00 

September ... 

12-00 


10'S I 

8-70 

10-00 

1-80 

4-80 

9-70 

3 60 

i-40 

October ... 

IM 

•■1 

■ COM 

It* 

2-80 

3 00 

0-30 


KM9 

1-40 

November 


•at 


1*4 

mm 

|t , 

0-60 

in 

<l'80 

♦ * 

December 


... 

• ** 

•a. 

H 

O'BO 

»•. 

•a# 

... 

••• 

Year. 

43 6b 

38-60 

49-40 

62-70 

43-GO 

ii^o 

si-iicr 

46-60 

19'flO 

37-60 


_ 1 The average for 17 yearB tor Mifzapur is 41-67. These averages are token from Mr. Hill's 
printed tables. * Kindly supplied by Mr. B. A. H ill, B, Sc. ... 
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Domestic cattle. 


PART II. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The domestic fauna of the district offers little for special remark. The 
cattle used in agriculture, except in the rare, cases 
where the more opulent landholders have imported the 
larger breeds of draught oxen, are locally bred, undersized and ill-fed. In 
fact, so poor is the breed that the slightly heavier draught of the improved 
ploughs recently introduced operates to prevent their becoming popular among 
the poorer classes. No attention is paid to breeding, nor are any cattle kept 
specially for stud purposes. The paternity of village calves is generally trace¬ 
able to the vagrant adnr (Brabmaui bull), an animal usually more remarkable 
for the sleekness of bis proportions and the uncertainty of his temper than for 
any excellence of stock-getting properties. When we add, to the fortuitous¬ 
ness of his origin, the heavy and common labor which tho rains and cold wea¬ 
ther bring to the village ox; the insufficiency even then of nourishing food ; 
the almost complete absence, except among the bettor class of cultivators, of 
adequate shelter from the heat and the rain; and the more than semi-starva¬ 
tion he has to endure during the hot weather; the only wonder seems to bo 
that the ill-fated beast is as useful and as enduring as he is. 

In the hilly portions of the district cattle-grazing is largely carried on, 
and there is an extensive manufacture and export of gh{, both through Aliraura 
and by the line of the Son. These cattle are kept in villago herds, and tho 
range of the greater beasts of prey is well marked by the solidity of tho enclo¬ 
sures of thorn hushes into which the herd is driven at night. During the 
summer months, when forage is scarce, thousands of cattle are driven away 
to the pasture lands of Sargtija and the Mainpat. The price of an avorugo 
pair of indigenous oxen is about Rs. 2o. 

The local breed is replaced, by all who can afford it, with imported varie- 

Imported cattle. ties - Those inown as purbi, from the neighbourhood 

of Janakpuvin Behdr, are greatly prized for the plough. 
The deoha breed, from the Ghagra country, are also a good deal imported, 
and “ Damoh ” bullocks from south Allahabad, Banda, and the Contral Pro¬ 
vinces are largely purchased at the cattle mart of Karma in tho Allahabad 
district, and are specially esteemed as pack cattle. A local saw runs thus:_ 

5^ viil i %jtt $ %i 3^7 fit 11 

“Tho purbi for the plough, the damoh for the pack, and tho deoha for 
the clod crusher.' The average cost of a deoha or a damoh bullock is about 
Rs. 25, and that of a purbi a little more, or about Rs. 27 to Rs. 30. 
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Buffaloes are largely used both for pack work and draught, and also, 
though less usually, in the plough. The milk of the cow buffalo is very largely 
consumed, and is the source of most of the ghi which comes to the bazars. The 
price of an ordinary bill buffalo will seldom exceed Rs. 12 or Rs. 15; but the 
cows, when good milkers, will occasionally fetch as much as double that sum; 
On the whole the buffalo of the district is a better-bred animal than the ox,, 
and some really fine specimens may be occasionally seen employed in the 
haulage of stone from the quarries. 

In horses the district is as poor as in cattle. Nothing is locally bred but 
„ the indigenous tatM, a very weedy and misshapen 

animal 1 ; and even those who aspire to tne possession 
of a larger beast are usually content with the commonest and coarseBt sort of 
country-bred to he picked up at Batesar or elsewhere. Ponies sell locally at 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15. Horses are much more expensive, and for am animal 
which a European judge would pass as at all decent, a price about double that 
prevailing in the horse-breeding districts of the West will be asked. 

Goats and sheep are largely kept. The former are the more valuable pro- 
■ perty, as, in addition to the price of the milk during life;. 

Goats, sheep, &o. the flesh as well as the skin is saleable after death. 

Sheep are not eaten much; and the gadaria, looks for his profit to the wool 
and skins and the fee in kind he receives for penning his flocks oii land for the 
sake of the manure. The average price of goats is about Rs. 2; sheep fetch 
about Re. 1-4-0 each. Hides and skins are locally sold at about Rs.. 2 for a 
buffalo’s hide, Re. 1 to 1-8 for a bullock’s or cow’s hide, and about four annas, 
each for sheep and goat skins. 

Elephants are kept by a few of the leading zamlnd&rs and there are 
few camels also j but the greater part of those used 
Elephants, &o. j n tH e cold season are imported from other districts. 

Oattle disease is generally more or less prevalent in the south of the- 
district. The people distinguish two varieties. The- 
first, which is most virulent, is probably the- true rin¬ 
derpest. It is believed by the natives to be identical with the small-pox whicii 
attacks mankind, and is known by the same name (cheohah). It is most pre¬ 
valent in the hotter months of the year, when the poor condition of the animals 
renders them peculiarly obnoxious to infection. The percentage of mortality 
is very high; and native skill has not devised any remedies except those of 
a religious or semi-religious nature. The second variety is the "foot and 
mouth disease” ( hhing, Mdngwd). The symptoms of this complaint are-sores , 

5 ■ 


. Oattle disease. 
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ob the feet, -with swelling and ulceration of the mouth, accompanied by a 
disc har ge. There is also total loss of appetite, febrile symptoms and rapid and 
laboured breathing. The treatment advocated by the rural cattle-doctors is 
to apply lime to tho feet, to foment the mouth and surrounding parts with a 
hot decoction of the bark of the palfis or dhak {Butca frondosw,) and also 
occasionally to make the cattle affected stand in pools of muddy water. 

The increase of cultivation, and the constant warfare, waged both with rifle 
and matchlock, has much restricted of late years tho 
range of tlio larger beasts of prey, and it would scorn as 
if in a very few years it will be almost as strange to meet a tiger north of tho 
Son, except iu the preserves, as it would bo to renew the Emperor Baber’s 
experience of big game under the walls of Chunar. 

Still the district may yet he described as a favourite haunt of greater 
game. Tigers still inhabit the preserves of Chakia 
and Saktisgarh, and are fairly numerous over the whole 
country south of the Son. Elsewhere, except perhaps in tho gorges of the 
Kaimdi's on the Rewah boundary, they appear to he merely occasional visitors. 

The leopard, the tendua of tho natives, a name which seems to include 
several varieties of great cats, is probably as common 
as the tiger, though he figures much more rarely 
among the spoils of the chase. 

The hyaena (if. striata) and the lynx (Felis caracal) are seldom seen 
Hyamas &c on account of their nocturnal habits, but both occur,— 

the former commonly where tho country suits his 
habits,—and many a nocturnal depredation is put down to their door. 

From the tiger and his congeners one naturally turns to the bear, tho most 
formidable among the remaining denizens of the forest. This is the Indian, 
or, as it is sometimes called, tho sloth bear {Prochailus ( Ursus) Lahiatus, 
Blainv.) Its distribution is strictly limited to the 
plains of India and Ceylon. It is specifically distinct 
both from the HimaMyan bears and from their Burman and Malayan 
congeners. By naturalists generally it is considered that the Indian bear 
cannot be regarded as belonging strictly to the genus Ursus. Tho fact that 
it has only four incisors in the upper jaw, together with its large and 
powerful claws, its long and mobile snout and some of its habits, servos to 
separate it from the true beav3, and accordingly it is classified in a genus or 
sub-genus by itself. The coat is long and shaggy, and black throughout, except 
the muzzle (which is of a dirty white colour) and a whito V-shapcd mark on 


Leopards. 
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the chest. It is an awkward, bow-legged* looking creature, but nevertheless 
can cover the ground at a very fair rate when pressed. It is found chiefly in 
the vicinity of rocks, rather preferring a crag almost bare of jungle, in the 
crannies of which, or in holes ■ which it scrapes for itself, it resides for the 
greater part of the year. Its food is somewhat varied. Though deriving the 
greater part of its sustenance from vegetable products, such as the fruit of the 
various species of fig, the wild plum (Zisyphus jujuba), the flowers of the 
xnahiia, the sugarcane, &c., the bear will eat with avidity white-ants, the 
larvae of various insects, and honey. If bears exist in any tract of coun-' 
try, the traces they leave, in the shape of holes they dig (often in the 
hardest ground) in search of white-ants, and the marks of their olaws on 
the trunks of trees in the fruit season, are usually numerous and unmistake- 
able. 


Wolves, &o. 


Peer and antelope! 


Wolves are found over the whole district, but are much oftener heard of ' 
than seen. In the south the kogi or wild dog (Cuon 
rutilans ) bunts the jungle in packs, while the jackal 
and fox are as abundant as usual. 

Of deer there are the s&mbar (Ruaa aristotelis) and the chital or 
spotted deer (Axis muoulatus\ both common through¬ 
out the jungle-clad hills of the south and eaBt 
of the district. The Axis poroinus, or hog deer, has been met with, hut 
rarely,.. Among antelopes the usual species, the nilgai (Porto pictus) the 
black-buck (Antilope besoartiea) and the chik&ra or ravine deec (Gazdla . 
Bennettii) are common, and the four-homed autelope [Tetraceros quadricornis) 
is occasionally, though much more seldom, found. 

The wild hoar is tolerably common, particularly along the northern bank 
of the Ganges, where patches of grass jungle afford 
excellent cover, and in the river itself the Gangetio 
porpoise is abundant. Of smaller beasts there is the usual variety which go to 
make up the four-footecl population of the plains and jungles of the 
province. 

Amongst birds, all the common indigenous speoies both of field, forest, . 

water and the water-side are found ; and most of the 
migratory speoies are occasional visitors. A few of 
the rarer sort are occasionally met. The great Indian bustard is still found 
on the bare uplands of central Mirzapur, and large quantities of pea-fowlarid, 
jungle-fowl enliven the southern hill-sides. But as a rule game birds are very 
scarce, and aquatic species particularly so. • ( 


Wild boar. 
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Of jSsh the Ganges affords the principal supply. About twenty species 
are enumerated by the fishermen as edible. Nearly 
Fish ' all, however, are known by local names, and with the 

exception of the rohu (lubeo rohita), the tengri ( Macronea Ungam), the 
chilwa (Asgidopavia morcir), and the b&m or eel ( Anguilla bcngalenids), their 
identification is difficult, The mahdaer without doubt occurs in the Son 
and its tributaries, and, if report is to be trusted, in the Bolan also. Oil 
is extracted to a limited extent from fish, chiefly from the varieties of rohu, but 
the industry is not an important one. 

All the usual methods of fishing are adopted as occasion best servos. 

Nets of many shapes and names, rods and wicker- 
Methods of Ashing. -work traps of various sorts are all used, and in the 
shallower jhils wholesale captures are made by running off the water. la 
some parts of the district poison is resorted to. Leaves of the beri and tmd, 
-or the sap of the sihaur, are thrown in the evening into small jhils and ponds 
-or the pools left in the course of a partially dried-up stream. In the morn¬ 
ing the fish are found stupefied by the poison and are captured without 
difficulty. A similar effect seems to be sometimes caused by suddon and 
violent rises in the river, when myriads of fish, often of species strange to the 
local fishermen, are found helplessly floundering on the surface, and are 
eageriy seized on by the poorer folk on the banks. 

There appear to be about a hundred fishermen in the district who live 
solely by this occupation. Besides these, however, numbers of boatmen and 
others fish as an occasional pursuit, The principal fishing castes are MalMha, 
Kewats, Ehatlks, Binds, P&sis, and Gonds. Larger fish sell at from 1^ to 2 
teas a ser, while the smaller and coarser sorts fetch at most about half that 
price. At least two-thirds of the population appear to be occasional consu¬ 
mers of fish, but only a few rely ou it as their principal diet. 

Snakes are numerous. Of the thanatopliidia the cobra (Naja triimdiana) 
in several varieties, two species of karait (Bungama), the 
Daboia, and one or two other vipers, are best known. 
The hamadryad is said to occur on the hills,but this is uncertain. Amongst non- 
poisonous snakes the dhfimin (Ptyas) is the commonest in the plains, and the 
various kinds of tree snakes are those most frequently met with on tho 
hills. 

Of other reptiles we have the two crocodiles, the magar and tho gharidl of 
the natives, the latter by far the most common; the Gangetic tortoises (Tvionyoi 
and Ghitra ) and other cbelonians, to .which is given the goneral vernacular 
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name of dfioT ; a large monitor lizard (go-samp) is seen occasionally; and the 
usual smaller varieties. 

A list of the principal trees occurring in the district includes all the coro- 
T moner varieties which shade the plains of Northern 

India, for which the Basti 1 and other lists may be 
consulted. In addition the vernacular lists give the following:— 


Name in vernacular. 

Botanical name. 

Name in vernacular. 

Botanical name. 

Belflundlm 



Kamrakh ... 

Avcrrhoa Caiambola. 

DliUrnon 

II* 

Cor dia Maeleodii or Gro- 
■wia Vestita. 

Khinui 

Kfilu ... 

MoruB (gp.) 

Sterculia urehs. 

DhanbnMr 


Toddadia aculeata. 

Parsidh ... 

Hardwick!i binata. 

Dhira 



J?hala6 '■» 

Grewia aBiatica. 

Dhu 


Woodfordia fioribunda. 

Salai 

Boswellia thurifera. 

Uopdli 


... 

S&nnu 

Ougeinia dalbergioides. 

Kait 

Kakor 

*1* 

Ml 

Eeronia elephantum. 
Zlzyphus xylopyra. 

Thauta or bakli ... 

Anogeissua latlfolia. 


Many of these names are probably local and some perhaps aliases of more 
familiar trees. The absence of detailed scientific examination of the Mirzapur 
forests makes their identification a matter of difficulty. Nor are the forests 


^ 1 such as to invite much attention. A vast area on the 

more accessible flanks of the hills has been reduced 
to a miserable scrub-jungle, by the ruthless and shortsighted practice of fell¬ 
ing every tree which could yield a saleable pole, or even give a profit when 
parried to Mirzapur or Benares for firewood. Only in the preserves and in the 
remoter portions of the hill country is timber permitted to attain even an 
average growth. As to these portions, the remarks of a forest officer 3 who 
visited them in 1869 are still applicable. He says, referring more particularly 
to the Diidhi woodlands, which are, however, typical of the whole south of the 
district:—“In the northern half of the parganah no forests of present or pros¬ 
pective value exist. The principal jungles, of which there are a great many, 
are composed of salai (Boswetlia thurifera), mixed with thorns and a few 
dwarfish trees. The sfil patches are confined to the hollows, and fringe the 
sides of the villages with trees of small, dwarfish and knotty growth. I saw 
no trees above 20 feet in height and a few inches id circumference; most of 
them appeared to be of mature age, flowering freely, and with invariably the 
heart of the stem decayed. I should certainly not think that these forests: 
would ever get better by conserving, as there is undoubtedly no soil for 
their nourishment, I, however, observed that numbers of the larger trees 

1 Gas., VI., p. 583. * Vide Selections from the Records of Government,North- 

Western Provinces, second series, Vol.II., p. SIS. 
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had been cut and carried away as poles, and very extensive operations have 
been carried on, at sdine time or other, in girdling towards obtaining the 
resin. These facts would tend to the inference that by protection better results 
might be hoped for; but I am firmly convinced that very little ought to be 
expected from these jangles under any circumstances, because other forms, 
such as the Pentapteras, Tmninalias, Conocarpus, Lagerstramia and Naucleaa, 
which are usually associated with the s&l, and with it produce wood of large 
size elsewhere, are here mere stunted largish shrubs, flowering and seeding 
freely, as plants usually do when arrived at maturity. In the southorn half 
of the parganah the forest prospects are better. Here the principal s&l tracts 
are confined between the Kanhar nadi on the east, and a tributary of the 
Rehand, the Bichhi nadi, on the west. Within this tract, which is upwards 
of 300 square miles in extent, I saw several sfil forests, some of thorn of large 
extent, containing what appeared to me to be trees likely to arrive at the fair 
average size of a second class tree. Beyond the immediate vicinity of village 
clearings, where the trees have been protected for shade, I did not soe in the 
forests a single tree of any size, but numberless promising-looking- saplings, or 
what look like saplings, but which are really trees well advanced to maturity. 
These, if protected, would no doubt produce in time timber of a small but 
very useful kind, and that, too, in very fair quantities. 

“ At present there is great destruction to the existing forests by the system 
of girdling to procure the resin, and clearing large patchos, by felling the tim¬ 
ber and then burning it, for cultivation *****■»*. ] 3 os [j oa 
sal there are no other valuable woods except one, which is just now vory rare 
— viz., Pterocarpus maraupium (bijasal), a tree of which I saw measured 
8 feet in giTth and 30 feet to the first branch. The wood is much sought for, 
and, consequently, mature trees have disappeared. Hero and there in favour¬ 
able localities I observed young trees coming up freely. The Pentaptcra 
tomentosa and Pentaptera glabra, with such species as the Conooarpus lati- 
folia, Lagerstramia parviflom, with Terminalias, Diospyroa, &c., wore also 
observed, some of them attaining along the course of the streams a fairly 
considerable size. Bamboos of a good size and type were met with in suitable 
localities, and are of great value to the jungles, being one of the most useful 
as well as the most extensively imported articles from the forests.” 

To these remarks may be added the occurrence almost everywhere in south 
Catechu. Mirzapur of the khair ( Acacia cateolm), from which tho 

well-known dye-stuff is produced. This would bo, 
with its graceful and feathery foliage, one of the commonest trees, were it not 
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again for the short-sighted greed, which fells every tree as soon as.it has pro¬ 
duced even two inches of heart-wood, from which alone the dye is obtained. 
The manufacture of catechu is carried on locally by bands of workmen, mostly 
from a distance, who encamp by the side of some stream which will afford 
sufficient water, aud work during the whole cold weather, or until the water 
fails. To obtain the dye the heart-wood is cut into small chips, and these are 
suffered to simmer for many hours in earthen pots over a slow fire. The de¬ 
coction so obtained is concentrated by repeated boilings until a little solidifies 
on cooling. It is then poured into moulds dug in the ground and lined with 
wood ashes, and on cooling is packed for the market, which is usually Ahraura 
bazdr. The quality of the drug, as may be imagined from the immaturity of 
the timber and the crudity of the process, is very inferior. 

The remaining forest products are stick-lao, which is collected from 
other forest produce, many trees, hut preferably from the Ic&aam and the 
stick-lac, gums, So. palds; gum, called dhiip, to obtain which thousands of 

sal trees are annually girdled and destroyed; the varieties of myrobalans obtain¬ 
ed from the donla, the bahera and harm trees; hagai and other fibres; and 
lastly, tasar silk, the worms producing which find their favourite food in the 
foliage of the dean tree. 

It follows from the above description that timber of good quality iB hard 
to procure in Mirzapur. The forests cannot be looked to for a supply, and in 
the plains the shisham (Dalbergia sissoo), though common enough, rarely at¬ 
tains more than the most-medium size. Even of common wood, such as mango, 
a scarcity is beginning to be felt, and prices rule, in most cases, nearly double 
the quotations of ten or fifteen years ago. 

Turning from the forest to the field, we. find within the district every. 

variety of cultivation, from the highest farming within the 
CropS skill and means of the Indian husbandman to the rude 


forest clearings, where year by year crops are raised on fresh areas, amid the 
charred trunks and scattered ashes of the wasted trees. There is consequently ., 
as wide a diversity of crops. The principal staples of the kharif, or autumn har- 
0 f the autumn vest are 1 ’ ce (Grisa aativu), jo&r or jondari (Rolens sor^i 
harvest, ghum),hhjva, (Penioillaria spicata), arhar, (Oajanusflavm),. 

maize (makka or makai, Zea mays), sugarcane (tikh, Saccharum offioinavum), 
indigo (nil, Indigofer a tectoria), and til (Sesamvm orientate). In addition to 
these, we have cotton (kapas, Gossypium herbacevm), the millets kodon 
(Paepalumfnmentaoeum), mard& ( Eleusine coracana), e&wan (Oplismenusco-i . 
lonua ), kakun ( Pmiown ltalioum),m& mijkri (Panicmvpsilopodium), of which 
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Mixed crops. 


sSwan is the most important in the plains, and kodon—whicb is almost always 
the first crop in newly reclaimed lands—in tlie hill-country. Among pulses* 
urd ( Phaseolua radiatus) and its congeners, moth ( P. aconidfolius), and 
mfing (P, Mungo) are most commonly seen, and the list is concluded by hemp 
(san. Cannabis eativa), patwa (Hibiscus cannabinus), and kulthi ( Dolichos 
bifiorus), the “ horse gram” of Madras. 

The spring or rabi harvest has, for its principal crops, wheat (gehun, Tri- 
timm vulgwre), barley (jau, Hordmm hexastichon}, gram 
harvest 1 tt0 Spring (chana, Uicer arietinum), pease, (kerao, mattar, Piaum sati¬ 
vum), opium (post, Palaver somnifcrum), tobacco (tam- 
baku, Nicotiana tabacum) and linseed (tisi, alsi, Linum usitatissimum ). Other 
crops, less frequently met with, are mustard (rai, sarson, Brassioa ccmpeatris)* 
lentils (maslir, Ervum lens), safflower (kusum, Carthamm tinetorius)', and 
kes&ri ( Lathyrus sativus). 1 

In both harvests much land is occupied by mixed crops. For instance 
arhar is mixed with jodr or bdjra, and, not unfrequently, 
with some of the smaller pulses as well. Maize, too, is 
rarely grown alone. Cotton almost invariably has arhar for a companion, 
and indigo is not unfrequently sown together with arhar or bdjra according- 
to the season. Among the rabi crops, wheat and barley (gojai), wheat 
and gram (gochnd ), a barley and gram ( jauohni ) 3 and barley and pease (bera) 
are of the commonest occurrence, Linseed is seldom sown aB a sole crop in 
the Gangetic portion of the district, but almost always as a border, with the 
idea, it is said, of keeping off Btray cattle from the principal crop. In the 
hills, however, linseed is frequently sown as a sole crop; or mingled with gram 
or masiir, in land which is considered too good for kodon, but not rich enough 
for cereal crops. Mustard is always sown as part of a mixed crop; and its 
superior hardiness in untoward seasons has earned for it the name of the edmin 
or surety, that is, the crop to which, at all events, the husbandman lopks for 
some return for his labour. What little safflower is grown is always as a 
border to other crops ; and kesin is almost invariably sown in rice-fields, and 
left without further attention to ripen when the rice has been cut. 

Detailed statistics of the area under each description of crop are not 
procurable. The district being permanently settled, 
the usual annual statements are not available, and 
the wide divergence of such estimates as are made sufficiently shows how 

1 Variously called khesari ; d&l is the name of any split pulse grain, but among the 
people the double word kesSri (or lcbee&ri) dfil is oommonly heard' as the name- for the plant 
itself, * i. gehun-chana. »(. e., jaa-chana. 


Crop areas. 
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little they are to he trusted. It may, however, he safely said that rice covers 
fully a third of the total kharif area; while jodr and bdjra are next in impor¬ 
tance. Of the rabi the wheat and barley together make up considerably more 
than half, and the pulses and oil-seeds probably about one-eighth each. The 
area under opium was, in 1881-82, 4,100 acres. The usual vegetables, both 
indigenous and acclimatised, are grown ; and in the neighbourhood of Ghortiwal 
the raising of pdn is an extensive industry. 

There is little to be said about the various crops that is not already to 
be found in various foregoing notices. But two crops, as occurring more largely 
in this district than elsewhere, may be noticed. 

The first is myhri. This seems' to be confined to the Vjndhyan plateau. 

It is a grass with a branching bead, not unlike very 
dimunitive oats, bearing a very small grain. It is 
cultivated in the poorest country, growing on much the same land as kodon, 
and appearing to get on with less moisture.. Sown in Bh&don (August-Septem- 
ber), it is reaped iu Aghan (November-December). In a fair season, two sers of 
Seed to the bigba is expected to produce a little over two village maunds of 
grain; but the outturn is very precarious. A special feature in this crop, ac¬ 
cording to local report, is the large proportion of cleaned grain to husk. Mijhri is 
largely used as food by the cultivators themselves, but there is no export; and 
it is not found for sale in any but the most remote rural bdzars. 

. The other crop to be specially noticed is the Icesdri, whioh has the repu¬ 
tation of being a most unwholesome and baneful food. 
Wherever kes&ri is grown and consumed, p very large pro¬ 
portion of the population will be found suffering from a progressive paralysis of 
the lower limbs. There is little doubt that the kes&ri is to blame, although 
some observers have been inclined to attribute the disease to climatic causes, 
such as the dampness of the soil and humidity of the air. But it is not found 
that a similar effect is caused by the same climatic conditions in a more aggra¬ 
vated form, as in the Tariff ; nor is the disease attended with a loss of pro- 
creative power, such as was noticed as one of the symptoms that followed the 
fevers arising from over-irrigation in the Doab districts. It. seems strange 
that the population should persist in the production and use of a food they 
know to be a poison. Poverty, apathy, aud fatalism seem to be the chief rea¬ 
sons. They must eat something, and kesari serves when everything else 
fails, and grows in situations whore other grains will not grow. It required no 
labour and no care. It is sown broadcast with the rice, and left to grow alone 
when the rice is cut. Some men seem impervious to its effects and each. 

6 '■ 'v 
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consumer trusts that lie is of the happy number. Mixed with other food itB 
peculiar effects seem to be avoided or mitigated. Kesari is unfortunately 
largely used in payment of food wages to labourers. The same grain is grown 
largely in the Shahabad district on clay soils, especially on the variety known 
as kharail or kewdl, which has a greyish black tinge. It is also the great 
leguminous crop of the Gaya district. The grain is split to make ddl and the 
flour is also cooked in oil or ghi, the preparation being called bajkd. 

The subject of agricultural operations is one which has received very full 
Agricultural oper- illustration in many of the foregoing memoirs of this series, 
ationB. t 0 w hich reference may be made for a general view of rural 

husbandry. It is not proposed here to go over the ground again, but merely to 
note such points of local interest as seem to specially concern this district. 

The first point that arrests our attention is the rich- 
Nomenclature of soils. nesg 0 f the local nomenclature of soils, The general 

aspect of the soil of the district has already been indicated. The experience 
of the practical husbandman, however, has led to far more minute subdivisions 
and to distinctions which, important as they doubtless are to the grower 
of crops, are not always very clearly evident to the casual observer. 

Thus we have in the northern portion of the district amoug others the 

In Gangeticplain following:— Balud, gdrmatd, bar Ail, gobard or tari, 

'pahdri, aktahi and 4sar. Balud is the name given to 
the slightly sandy hut very fertile soil lying close to the village site. It must 
not be confounded with baluhi, a soil consisting chiefly of sand, which produces 
next to nothing. Kar&il is the same as the matiydr of other districts, and gdr- 
matd corresponds to the better known dome or donat . Alluvial or annually 
inundated lands, although the soil differs in no respect in composition from 
the foregoing, go by the special name of gobard or tari. Pahdri is, as its name 


In. Gangetic plain. 


implies, the light sandy soil of the hills; aktahi is poor land abounding in 
Jcankar; while tisar is too well known to need further mention, beyond 
remarking that the short grass which an dear patch produces in the rains is said 
greatly to increase the richness of the milk of the buffaloes which graze on it. 

Further south, on the Vindbyan table-land, we find the balud is usually 

.On the central plateau, Calied sMa > and is the P™*! of all soils. The 

wet clay which grows nothing but rice is dhdmiaar. 
The name gumata is applied in a wholly different sense to the ■ poorer varie¬ 
ties of the pahdri soils, which are also known as datta. Then there is a 
variety known as telogra or greasy land, where the surface moisture imparts au 
oily appearance to the clods. 
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Crossing the Son, we are introduced to an entirely new nomenclature^ 
In the cultivated basins of the south the husbandman 
loves best the rich friable black alluvium he calls kewal, 
the ddbris of the gneiss and limestone rocks, from which he gets his best 
crops of rice, barley, and gram. Next comes the lighter-coloured earth vari¬ 
ously known as diidhid (milky-coloured), parld-pith (dove-coloured), which 
contains a smaller proportion of clay than the kewal, and is well suited for 
cereal crops, though not for rice. The inferior qualities are known as bdl- 
oundar, a sandy soil needing much rain, but in good years giving crops of 
rice, til, urd, kodon and cotton; lal-matti, a red earth like the paMrl doscribed 
above, which* produces little but a poor crop of mijhri and til; and charak 
patthri or clikirak patthri (stone besprinkled;, which is a poor soil, full of 
stones and pebbles, and needing heavy rain to make it capable of producing 
even moderate crops of maize, millets or pulse. 

With reference to position the village lands are called, the nearest goenr 
Nomenclature according or uttam, those midway maddhim or majhidr, and the 
to situation. farthest away, variously, nilcisht pdlo, dur, siwdn, and 

occasionally gurtara. 

In the south we have again a totally different nomenclature of position. 
There kola or kolia corresponds to the goenr or land near the homesteads, 
which, being constantly manured, i3 capable, unlike most of the southern, 
land, of giving both a kliarif harvest of sdwan or maize and a rain of barley os 
mustard (s arson). Beyond this is the patia, which gives only one crop. 
Besides these names we have bahra, a synonym for kidri, a rice hold ; chaw, the 
level land bordering on the bahra, but above its level; bagar and del, cultur- 
able waste; ddha and kirha , newly reclaimed jungle; khdri, alluvial patches in, 
the bends of streams: and pdol, an embanked field. 

Ploughing has no peculiar features to be noticed. The plough, with its 
various local names, is the same rude instrument which has> 
come down from time immemorial. The depth of tillage- 
varies from four inches on hard lands to seven in the rich balud. With a good: 
pair of purbi oxen yoked to the plough, the number of ploughings varies greatly 
with the different crops, from thirty-five, the average given for cane, to only two 
for grain and similar crops. The following rude stanzas are often quoted on this 
subject;— ^ ^ || 

O' O' Os 


Ploughing. 


^ Si ^ m l fsrai farlT W II 

Os 

44 Plough a hundred times for nv&llt (radishes) and fifty times for chitr (cane), 
Twenty-five for barley, and you will got a crop to yoar lilting." 
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But the allowance so given is rather theoretical than practical. On the 
other hand a bucolic proverb running thus— 

ilTrT ^ *TC1 I 

sfieff *T ^ wRT II 

“ It is no good to overplough urd or chana, but this son of an Abir carets not for advice— w 
gives us the opposite end of the scale. 

The cattle in villages in the Gauge tic portion of the district work from 
sunrise to noon, or an average of perhaps 5^ hours a day. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the cattle will work about four hours in the morning and the same time 
in the afternoon. In the hill couutry there are usually two yokes to a 
plough, and each pair work alternately through a day of about nine hours. The 
quantity of work done varies with the soil and other conditions, but may 
be taken as from one bigba to a bigha and a half per diem in the kharlf 
ploughing^, and from 10 to 15 biswas in those of the rabi. 

The art of manuring is little understood, and the want both of materials 
M . and capital, as well as the necessary knowledge, combine 

to render artificial fertilization an unimportant factor in 
rural economy. The goenr fields receive constant manuring from the habits of 
the population. Where cattle are abundant, cowdung is used as manure, 
either by collecting and ploughing-in the excreta or by tethering herds on 
the fields it is desired to enrich. But the demand for this material as 
fuel greatly diminishes. the available supply for this purpose. Sheep are still 
more commonly utilized by being penned on the land before sowing, and 
in the case of cane, also about the time the young canes are sprouting. This is, 
indeed, the most popular and valuable form of manure, and the existence of a 
hamlet of shepherds (gadarim) is regarded as a sure sign of the fertility and 
prosperity of a village. The payment made for the use of the flocks varies 
with the locality and the demand, but the average may be put at from 8 to 12 
sers of unhusked grain, or about 8 anas in cash, for twenty-four hours’ use of 
a hundred sheep. The total cost of a full supply of this manure is said to be 
about Rs. 2-8-0 a bigha. Gadarias, however, have been known to combine 
and obtain much higher rates. 

Another common manure is known as middr. This consists of ashes from 
the village potter’s kiln, which are strewn upon the floor of the cattle-sheds, and 
allowed to remain until thoroughly saturated with the evacuations, when they 
are removed to the fields. The refuse nf the villages, stocked during the idle 
months and then spread on the fields, usually after being burnt, is another 
fertilizing agent much in vogue for cane. The village proprietors generally 
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manage to appropriate not only the refuse of their own dwellings, but that 
of the hamlets inhabited by their labourers and dependents. 

Artificial manures are of course entirely unknown. The rich supply 
available on the outskirts of cities is still refused by the prejudices of^the 
people. The value of indigo-refuse is, however, keenly appreciated over the 
limited areas in which it is available. 

A kindred subject is that of rotation and fallowing, The advantage of 
each is understood in a general way; but no scien- 
Eotation and fallowing. 8yatem is ap pii et } to the one, and the smallness 

of holdings acts to prevent a more general adoption of the other. The succession 
of the spring and autumn harvest is in itself a regular rotation, and the village 
customs render this more complete. Fields from which a crop of cereals, 
gram, lentils or linseed have been taken are called locally del, while those 
which have produced joar, arhar, and some others are known as masel. Del 
land is more generally turned to account for a kharlf crop, unless extensive 
manuring is available, when successive cereal crops are taken off. A masel 
field is allowed to remain fallow all one rainy season aud then sown with 
cereal crops. Again, in every four or five years, rabi lands are usually put 
at least once under arhar for the sake of the natural manuring, for which that 
crop affords facilities. The early rice is usually followed by pease, gram, or 
lentils, and less frequently by a mixed crop of barley and pease (bera). A 
. cane crop is often followed by wheat, for whioh crop the previous high tillage 
has, fitted the land. The wheat will, as a rule, be followed by .a rain crop. 
In the third year after the removal of the cane the land is said^tojbe mart 
or “ dead,” and a season of fallow should follow. Saiuan aud maize are often, 
followed by barley; but this, like wheat after cane, is rather double-crop¬ 
ping than rotation, and is only possible with the free use of manure. v 

In the uplands, a sparse population permits a far freer use of fallowing, 

, which is there, indeed, the only means resorted to for renewing the produc-; 
tive powers of the soil. 

Irrigation in the Gangetic portion of the district is carried on by the 
Irrigation* same methods as in other parts of the provinces. The 

parganah of Bhadohi is specially rich, in masonry wells; 
particularly in- the portions remote from the Ganges, where the permanent 
water-level is less distant from the surface. The pargauahs of Ahraura and 
BMili are also largely Watered from wells. An earthen (kachcha) well , cam 
there be dug for from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6-8-0. In the stiff clay soils such a well, will 
last for eight or, ten years and is sufficient to irrigate a bigha of cane or four,. 
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to eight bighas of general crops. Masonry wells are much more costly, owing 
to the great depth at which the permanent water-supply is found. From 
Ks. 300 to Rs. 500 is not unfrequently the cost when all ceremonial and other 
expenses are included. 

* In the upland-country well-irrigation is almost unknown, being con¬ 
fined to the narrow strip of water-logged country, of which mention has already 
been made. Elsewhere the wells, as at Hallia, are mere shallow catchment- 
pits, seldom retaining water throughout the year, and the few wells which are 
permanent sources of water have been driven to great depths through the 
solid rock. 

Tanks and embankments, especially the latter, are the most usual means 
for storage and utilization of the rainfall, bnt as a whole the upland-country 
may be said to be unirrigated. The streams cannot, as in other districts, be 
made to part with much of their water for the fertilization of the adjoining 
land. They are mostly either dry when water is most needed, or run in 
channels so far below the level of the country that the expense of raising the 
water would be prohibitive. 

The blights and diseases of crops are a constant oare to the cultivator, 
Blights and diseases and not seldom to the administrator also. Almost every 
of crops. cr0 p has its own- peculiar enemies in the insect world. 

The Mkun and sdwan suffer from grasshoppers ( phangi ) and an insect called 
hanM. Sawan is in addition liable to be blighted by the occurrence of high 
easterly winds when the ears are forming. The rice crop is damaged by the 
bdnJcd and the green bug (gdndhf). The pith of the jodr is eaten by a dimi¬ 
nutive insect [kora). The root of the bdjra is attacked by a sort of spider 
( jhdla ), while the spike is often blighted if rain should chance to fall when 
it is in flower. If the arliwr escapes the frost, there is a weevil (bdld) ready 
■ to devour the tender shoots. This same bdld is equally ready to attack many 
other crops, and particularly sesamum, peas, gram, lentils and wheat. Kodon 
is attacked by the same insects as rice, and is, in addition, sometimes choked, 
over whole acres, by the spontaneous growth of coarse grass known as agya. 
A beetle attacks the urd and other pulses. The wheat and barley suffer from 
smut (genii)} blight { kandii ), and rust ( khaira ), and in dry seasons the tender 
sprouts are eaten by an insect known as katua. Peas suffer from mildew (dahia) 
and from an insect called dhondhd, which, together with a large caterpillar 
known as bahddura, attacks also the pods of linseed and gram. A year of 

1 Or girw( ■. a disease of the oerealm in which the plant dries up and assumes a reddish 
colour. It iB caused by excess of winter rains and east wind. In girwl the plant turns rod and 
the ear black t in hardd the plant is yellow and the ear black Crooks’s liutal Glossary page 83 
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excessive rain brings quantities of an insect called mdM, -which makes the 
mustard its special prey. The greatest enemy of the cane is the white-ant, 
which is only to be defeated by constant ploughing between the rows; but the 
grasshopper and a small beetle (laid) also do at times considerable damage. 
No remedies for these 'various inflictions are known to rural folk-lore, except 
the propitiation of Bhaw&ni or some other tutelar deity. Locusts appear 
occasionally, but over limited areas and at uncertain intervals. 

Religious and superstitious observances are connected with every phase of 

Religions observances agricultural life. Before ploughing the cultivator must 
connected with agricul- , ... „ , . 

ture. consult the family priest, who casts for him an augury 

and names an auspicious day and hour. The ploughs are then repaired,and at the 
appointed time the cultivator alone, or with his ploughman—if his caste be 
one of those above manual labour—takes his stick and a lota 1 of water, and 
driving his plough to the lucky corner of the field (which has also been 
indicated by the priest) makes five furrows in the ground, pours the lota of 
water on the plough, and returns home, speaking to no man by tbe way. His 
house-folk, meanwhile, have prepared a meal of curds and molasses (gur), 
which he must eat the moment he returns ; the ploughman also gets a share 
and is dismissed with a ser or two of grain. The stick used must be preserved 
the whole year, and all quarrels and payments—a somewhat significant conjunc¬ 
tion— are to be avoided both on this and the succeeding day. The auspicious 
day is not always made to fall in the ploughing season. It is sometimes in 
June, long before a plough can be put into the ground. The same ceremony 
is, however, gone through, save that the five furrows are replaced by five 
scratches with a mango twig. 

The commencement of sowings is attended with similar ceremonies, end¬ 
ing with the casting of five handfuls of sdwan for the kharif sowings, and the 
same quantity of barley for the rabi, in the auspicious corner of the field. An 
observance, which seems to be peculiar to the rabi sowings, is that the cultiva¬ 
tor’s wife fills a small sieve from the baskets of seed-grain, before they go to 
the field, and reserves this for the propitiation of the family god. And on 
this day the housewife will give fire or light to no outsider, lest, with the fire, 
a blighting influence should go out upon the crop. m 

But of all sowings that of the cane, the most prized and profitable of crops, 
is attended with the greatest ceremony. The day is kept as a sort of festival, 
and half a dozen canes and a day’s wages are usually given to the labourers. 
After the cane slips have all been planted, an entire cane, called the “r&ja,” is 
1 The brass vessel qorrled by all Hindis. 
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buried in the centre of the field. Then follows a scramble among the boys 
employed for the remaining cane slips, and a good deal of rough, good-humour¬ 
ed horse-play. The same evening the women of the house, or hired labourers, 
if the farmer is of high caste, carry ash-manure to the fields, singing as they 
go, and on their return receive five pieces of sugar-cake each. 

As the crops ripen, the family priest ( purohit. , vulgarly uprohit) is again 
called in to name an auspicious clay for the commencement of the in-gathering. 
After the grain has been gathered and threshed, it is collected on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor—in a large heap for the master and in a smaller one, called the 
agwdr, from which the labourers’ grain wages are paid. Some implement of 
iron, any which comes to hand, is placed in the centre of the larger heap; a 
circle is then traced round the grain with cowdung. Two basketsful are then 
taken out, of which one is set aside for the propitiation of the gods above, 
and ultimately falls to the officiating Brahman ; and the other for the pacifi¬ 
cation of the dihwdr, or genius loci who is supposed to haunt tho village. The 
latter offering generally falls to the lot of a Kalwdr who is called in to pour 
out a libation of spirit for the di/riMr, or Sometimes to tho ploughman who 
performs tlie same office. A burnt offering of gld is then made and sundry 
prayers recited by the family priest, after which the grain is measured, and, 
having been tithed by the priest and other Brahmans present, is cairied home. 

The cutting of the cane is preceded by special ceremonies. The date 
chosen is always the Deo-uthdn ehddasi, the 26th clay of the month Kdvtih 
(October-November). The inevitable Brahman is called to the field, with rice- 
flour, turmeric, flowers—materials for a burnt offering ( hom ). Five canes are 
then tied together, spriukled first with water and then with the rice flour and 
turmeric, and presented with flowers. After this the cane is adorned with tho 
farmer’s wife’s silver collar ( hasuli) and the burnt offering is made. A bundle 
is then cut, by way of first fruits, and carried home and eaten. Tho regular 
cutting then begins, and is carried on, at intervals, as the mill can work off 
the crop. 

The Brahman reaps a considerable harvest from all these observances. 
Thus, for taking an augury the lowest fee is a quantity of wheaten flour, or rice 
and ddl, with ghl and salt sufficient for a day’s consumption, and one sina in 
cash, while wealthier people often give much more. Similar fees follow tho 
other ceremonies, and the priest always comes in for a share of the first 
fruits. 

The digging of wells, as an important event in village affairs, has again its 
peculiar ceremonies. The Brahman augur fixes the most favourable site, and 
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there is a kuddri-kd-ptljA, or blessing of the spades, a burnt offering, and a pro¬ 
pitiation of the gnome which haunts the place. The Brahman on this occasion 
receives at least a new waist-cloth (dhoti) and a rupee, and the labourers a 
rupee each. The completion of the welt is marked by another similar function* 
in which there is not unfrequently a great waste of money. 

Except where a few of the cultivating castes, such as Kunbfs, Koerfs, etc., 

. . , live, the field work is all done by serfs of low caste. 

Agricultural wages. . 

such as Kols, Pasis, and Cham&rs, employed by the 

Brahman and R&jput tenant farmers, whom custom does not permit to labour 
themselves. The remuneration given is little more than a bare subsistence. 
The zamindftrs persist in regarding their ploughmen and labourers as a sort of 
chattel, prescriptive seris (adscripti glebes). No more common source of quarrel 
exists than the enticing away of one farmer’s men by another. The ssammdhrs 
contend that their consent is necessary to a change of allegiance, and by the 
custom of the country it is so. The pay of an adult male labourer is two sera 
of grain per diem when employed. When not employed, an advance is given, 
to be deducted from subsequent payments. The standard grain is barley. 
When an inferior grain, such as kodon or kesdri, is given, the allowance is usu¬ 
ally a ser more. The regular labourer gets in addition one rupee annually, 
called his buda, a coarse blanket worth perhaps 8 or 12 ftnas, one or two of 
the quaint wide-spreading palm-leaf hats (kolaur) worn as a protection 
from sun and rain, and sometimes a pair of shoes. The ploughman also gets a 
trifling amount of grain from each field, the total of which may be enough to 
barter for the renewal of his very limited wardrobe. Women and children 
employed to weed get a ser of grain a day each. There are very seldom any 
cash payments beyond the annual rupee. What little in the way of clothes, 
additional diet, tobacco, salt, etc,, is needed, is obtained from the bania by 
barter of a portion of the grain wages. A ser of barley, representing about 
10 chbattfiks (20 oz.) of flour, is considered a full day’s meal for an adult male. 

The foregoing scale is that current in the thickly-peopled Gangetic country; 
further south, where the supply of labour is not equal to the demand, the 
labourer is better off and more independent. The remuneration there 1 is two - 
and a half village maunds* of kodon at the beginning of Asarh, with a rupee, a . 
blanket, and ah, umbrella hat; a percentage of the produce of the field* 
ploughed; two village hlghas of arable land, with a patch of garden round the 
house; and a daily wage, when actually working, of four village sers 8 of grain. , 

'As given by the manager of the Barhtir estate. *A village magpd is two-flfthsof theatand-’ 
nrd mannd (82‘3 lb.) 3 A village ser may be somewhat at more or less than the standard 

ser of 2 s lb. 


7 
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In addition presents are expected at sowing, reaping, and garnering of the 
crops- The Tates for women and children are also proportionately higher. 
The labourer in the south is thus fairly well-to-do. 

In the cane harvest wages run much higher for a time in consequence of the 
competition which then exists. The general tendency of wages all over the dis¬ 
trict has of late years been upward; owing chiefly to the increasing number of 
labourers who now break through old prejudices and go long distances in search 
of employment on railway construction and other works, 

Local tradition tells of serious suffering in the northern parts of the dis¬ 
trict during the great famine of 1783, but no records 
Famines and scaiwties. ^ ex t en t or magnitude of the trouble exist. On 

ires. no subsequent occasion has anything more than a 

1864. severe and partial scarcity existed. In 1864 the rains 

were so scanty as to cause the loss of nearly all the rice crop, and when, 
in the following year, the seasons were still unpropitious, and the rice 
again in great part failed, much distress arose, and it was found neces¬ 
sary to suspend above one-fifth of the revenue demand. Some seasons of 
prosperity, however, followed and the cultivators mostly recovered their 
positions. 

In 1868, there was again considerable failure of crops and sharp suffer- 
JS6a 69 ing over the whole district, amounting in some of the 

southern parganahs, where matters were aggravated 
by the wildness of the country, the poverty of the people, and the absence of 
markets and good roads, to actual famine. The rains apparently began in the 
first week in June. An interval of drought ensued between the lGth June and 
the 13th July, and although showers then fell heavily in parts of the district, 
great apprehensions were entertained for the indigo, rice, and jodr crops. On 
the 17th July more rain fell, and the harvest, with the exception of the jodr 
and bdjra, was considered safe. But the seasonable weather, which had been 
so gladly welcomed, lasted only till August 5th, when another interval of 
drought, accompanied by parching -west-winds, set in. Twenty days of this 
sufficed to destroy the rice crop, and the rest of the kharif was on the verge of 
destruction. It seemed as if famine could not be avoided. But on the 14th 


1868-69. 


September rain fell all over the district. Some of the November crops, such as 
bdjra, lesser jodr, inti rig, moth, and til, wore saved; the rabi sowings were greatly 
benefited; but the rice, the staple crop over a great area of the southern par¬ 
ganahs, was gone; and the rabi crop depended almost entirely on the occurrence 
of cold-weather rain. 
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In January, it was found necessary to undertake large relief works in 
Mirzapur tahsil, and to make private arrangements with merchants to supply 
grain, the points at which the workmen were collected being absolutely with¬ 
out food. The works were chiefly the construction and improvement of roads. 
A road from Ldlganj to Ghordwal was entirely reconstructed for a length of 34 
miles, an da new line from Drum mondganj to Hallia was laid outand made practi¬ 
cable (at the time) for wheeled traffic, the land being given without compensa¬ 
tion by the zamind&rs. The other works were chiefly along the line of the 
great Dakhan road. Altogether, between January and Jime, a daily average of 
about 3,460 persons were at work ; the monthly averages ranging from 2,443 in 
January to more than 4,500 in March, when the distress was at its height. The 
works continued open for 181 days, and 623,306 daily tasks were done, at an 
average cost per head of 1 dna 4 pies, or Rs, 54,878-9-7 in all. These rates in¬ 
cluded the expenses, amounting to nearly Rs. 5,500,incurred by Government for 
carriage of grain and sale below market-rates. A moderately efficient standard: 
of labour appears to have been exacted, the cost of earth-work ranging from 
Rs. 5-1-7 to Rs. 6-1-8 per 1,000 cubic feet. In the middle of July it was found 
necessary to re-open the works again, and they were not Anally closed until 
the 24th August, when heavy rain had fallen and a demand for agricultural 
labour again sprung up. 

In addition to the works in the M.irzapur tahsil, the sum of Rs, 7,500 was- 
spent in purchasing and sending grain to Ohopaa and Dudbi, where it had been 
reported that even the great landholders’ ( ildlcaddra ’) granaries were empty. All- 
but about Rs. SO of this sum was, however, recovered by the sale of the grain. 
There were also relief works at various places in tho south, such as roads from- 
Chopan to Koii, Chopan to Singrauli, tanks at Robertsganj and Aw4i bazar in 
Diidhi, and bo forth. Tho total charges amounted to about Rs. 1,10,000, of 
which about Rs. 45,000 was adjusted against local funds and .the remainder 
debited to Government. No organized poor-houses were found necessary,, 
but the sick and aged received shelter and rations wherever there were gangs 
of workmen. 

It was a noticeable fact, and one which accords with the experience of 
scarcity in similar tracts elsewhere, that the hill people south of the Sou hardly 
anywhere came down for relief. The jungle itself is their great store-house, 
and in its fruits and seeds, leaves and roots, and even fungi, they have- 
resources unknown, as they are inaccessible, to the people of the plains. 1 

1 For an account of some of the jungle products used aB food vide Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, Vol. XXXVI., page 37. 
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In 1873-74, scarcity was again felt, though not by any means to the same 
extent as on the former occasion. This scarcity was the 
1878 ' 74 ‘ culmination of a series of disasters which had befallen 

the crops in 1872 and 1873. The rabi in the spring of 1872 was much below 
the averagethe yield of the kharif of the same year, in the Ganges valley and 
the uplands to the south, nowhere exceeded an eight-dna crop, and in some 
parts was less. No rain fell from September 20th, 1872 to July 7th, 1873, 
and, in consquence of the drought so produced, the rabi crops of the uplands, 
and also those of the Ganges valley, were a disastrous failure, the former being 
entirely unirrigated, and the latter in the same condition, except in the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood of irrigation wells, It was estimated that nearly 44,000 
cattle perished in the hot weather for want of fodder and water, and great 
distress prevailed in the south, to alleviate which relief works were carried on 
in Barhar and Dfidhi. The grain crops were nearly exhausted, and the 
district was thus ill-adapted to hear the calamity of another bad season. 
Bad, however, it was. The rains of 1873 began late in July and ended 
in .the middle of September. The fall was uneven and was received chiefly 
in July. There was consequently great damage to the crops, especially to rice 
and kodon, the staples in the south, where the average yield was little more 
than one-fourth of an ordinary harvest. 

There was much distress, though actual famine was confined to the up¬ 
land country. Relief works were opened, in November, on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment iu Upraudh and Dfidhi, by the Kantit estate in Saktisgarb, and 
by the Barhar estate (in the parganah of that name) in Agori and Kon. A 
partial mitigation of the distress resulted from tbe unexpectedly favourable 
outturn of the rabi of 1874, due to rain at the end of January. The relief 
works in Barhar and Agori were closed on the ripening of the rabi, but it 
was found necessary to continue the remainder till the rainfall in June. 
Takfivi advances were freely given for the purchase of seed, grain and cattle; 
and grain was collected and stored at Dfidhi, Kon and Robertsgauj. The 
total expenditure upon relief works was about Rs. 27,000, which was borne m 
almost equal shares by Government and the Court of Wards’ estates. A fur¬ 
ther sum of Rs. 21,000 was expended in takavi advances and a large sum in 
grain, but both of these amounts were subsequently recovered. Tho expense 
incurred was somewhat enhanced by the necessity, which will always exist in 
a famine in South Mirzapur, of opening numbers of small works, each in the 
heart of a badly-distressed tract. The total attendance at all tho works was 
about 284,000, or a daily average of a little over 1,400 souls. 
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1877-78. 


Mineral products. 


Limestone. 


The great scarcity of 1877-78 was only slightly felt in Mirzapur. The 
rainfall was, although much under the average, suffici¬ 
ent to save the crops. There was fodder for the cattle 
and, though prices were high, food was procurable throughout the winter. 
The people in some parts showed signs of distress in June, 1878, and, later, 
when the rains held off. At one time the people in Diidhi were on the point 
of severe distress, but, timely showers at once furnished the labouring poor with 
work and, after the first week in July, all signs of severe want gradually fell 
away. A relief work was opened in one of the Dudhi villages for three days 
in June, employing 281 labourers ; and another was started on the Murihfin 
road, which, however, was immediately closed. The kharif harvest of 1878 
turned out well, and the people were again placed upon their normal 
footing. 

The mineral products, which could he mentioned as occurring within the 
rock-area of the district would form a long and varied 
list. But, in the present state of communications, only 
the limestone and the building stones are of commercial importance. The 
limestone production is not, however, from the best 
beds, lithologically speaking. These, which lie among 
the lower Vindbyans in the Son valley, are cut off by their distance from the 
Mirzapur market: while the wants of the Son country are supplied by more 
convenient quarries lower down the course of the river. A considerable im¬ 
port of stone lime is, however, carried on by way of the Dakhan road; partly 
from kilns in the Mirzapur Kaimurs, and partly from sources in the top mem¬ 
bers of the upper Vindhyans beyond this district. A very fine lime is also 
burnt from the stalagmite deposits below many of the falls over the Rewah 
and Kaimiir escarpments. The usual selling rate of lime at the kilns is 
about 20 maunds (14 cwt. 781b.) for the rupee, while the rates current in 
the Mirzapur bazar are for kanJcar lime about Rs. 30, and for stone lime 
from Rs. 47 to Rs. 124 the hundred maunds (2 tons 13 cwt. 541b.), the latter 
rate being that for bari, the fine lime used for chewing with p&n. 

The limestone trade is at most insignificant, but the building stone is 
much more important. The quarries of this district, 
like those situated at intervals along the whole north¬ 
ern face of the Kaimiir plateau, where communications are available, supply • 
stone of an excellence unsurpassed in.India. The industry is a large and 
flourishing one. Many quarries are worked in the neighbourhood of Chuh&r 
and Mirzapur, whence stone is sent both by river and rail as far east as Calcutta 


Building stone. 
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and, in the form of stone sugar-mills, querns, curry-stones, telegraph-posts, 
boundary-pillars and the like, is widely distributed over the whole country-side 
for hundreds of miles. All the stone buildings in Benares and Mirzapur, as 
well as in other towns of less note, have drawn their materials from this source. 
Laige blocks, and flags suitable for paving purposes, are alike procurable. The 
best stone is fine-grained and homogeueous, usually yellowish and greyish-white 
in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick, and perfectly free for long dis¬ 
tances from any kind of jointing or fissures, so that very large blocks may be 
extracted. As an example, the massive quoins and sill-stones used in the con¬ 
struction of new locks on the circular canal at Calcutta may be noted. These 
were quarried and dressed at Mirzapur, and are said to be among the largest 
single blocks ever extracted for commercial purposes. The stone is won both 
by blasting and wedge-driving, but chiefly by the former process. The blast¬ 
ing powder is a coarse but tolerably-effective compound of local manufacture. 
The cost of ashlar 1 delivered in Mirzapur, including all expenses of quarrying, 
loading, carriage and unloading, is about Rs. 7 per 100 cubic feet. 

Besides the light-coloured stone, a rose-coloured variety is very common, 
and greenish beds are occasionally met with. Both are used for building pur¬ 
poses, hut the red stone is reputed to weather much more than the lighter 
varieties. The state of ancient buildings confirms this view to some extent 
(but not universally), certain varieties of red stone being almost os fresh to-day 
as when they left the chisel. The harder, quartzitic beds of the sandstone 
are locally employed, either alone or in combination with kankar, as road 
metal with fair measure of success. 


Stone being largely employed in the form of roofing beams, experiments 

„ have recently been carried out to determine the transverse 

Strength of stone. , , , , . . 

strength of the various kinds of stone in use. the beams 

used were three inches square and three feet one inch long, giving two feet 
eleven inches between the supports. The results were that the white stone gave 
way under weights varying from 845 to 934 lb. with an average of 890ft., 
while the red variety proved somewhat more tenacious, breaking under loads 
of from 864 to 9443b,, giving an average of 9 L2-4 ft. over the series of experi¬ 
ments. In these cases the stone was dry. The red stone soems to be 
little affected by wet, losing less than 2 per cent, of its transverse strength 
when saturated with water, while, singularly enough, the white stone loses 
nearly 46 per cent, of its endurance under the same circumstances. 3 


1 ‘ Ashlar’ is free-stone as it is brought from the quarry. * Memoirs Geol. Bur. 

India, Vol. VII., page 119. 
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lion ore. 


Sulphate of iron, & c. 


The remaining resources of the Vindhyans may be dismissed in a few 
words. Superficial deposits of iron ore ocour, scattered 
over the Kaimiir table-land, and some little haematite 
has been occasionally met with, but none of these deposits are worked. The 
Bijaigarh shales yield an impure and granular sulphate 
of iron, which in places forms a thick efflorescence, 
and is to a limited extent collected and exported. Traces of sulphate of 
barytes and fluorspar have also been sparingly met with. 

The lower Vindhyans are, as we have seen, precluded by their position 
from any present place in the economic geology of the district. The same may 
Products of the gneiss be sa ^ of the gneiss area south of the Son, although 
area- much of interest to the mineralogist is there found. 

Felspars and micas of various kinds occur. A hornstone is abundant, of which 
it may be said that its toughness would mark it out as excellent road metal, 
were there any roads in the vicinity, which as yet there are not. Limestones 
pass through all intermediate stages from a pure carbonate of lime to a 
typical dolomite. Serpentine, of the tint known as verde-antique, and marble 
in good workable slabs are not uncommon. Iron ore, in the form of 
magnetite, occurs in several places and particularly at 
Korchi on the Pangan river. These ores afford employ¬ 
ment to a few families of Agarias, an aboriginal tribe with whom the iron¬ 
smelting industry is hereditary. Their methods are rude enough. A furnace 
of mud about three feet high, tapering in external breadth from two feet at 
the base to 18 inches at the top, with a hearth of little more than six inches 
wide, and a pair of kettledrum-shaped bellows, worked by the alternate 
pressure of the feet, form the whole stock in trade. The magnetite ore is 
ground between a pair of mill-stones, and is then charged with ore and charcoal, 
no flux being used. The blast is then kept up from six to eight hours 
without intermission : ore and fuel being added from time to time, and the 
slag drawn off by a hole pierced a few inches from the top of the hearth. 
For ten minutes before the conclusion of the process, the ‘bellows are worked 
with extra vigour, and the supply of ore and fuel from the top is stopped. 
The day luting of the hearth is then broken down, and the ball (girt), consist¬ 
ing of semi-molten iron slag and charcoal, is taken out and immediately 
hammered, by which a considerable portion of the included slag, which is 
still in a state of fusion, is squeezed out. ■ - '■ 

In some cases the Agarias continue the further process, until, after various 
re-heatings in open furnaces and hammerings, they produce clean iron fitfor 
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the market, or even, at times, themselves forge kuddlis and other agricultural 
tools, But, most generally, the Agarias’ work ceases with the production of 
the gM, which, passes into the hands of the Loh&rs. Four anas is said to be 
the average price of a gM, and as hut two of these can be made in a very hard 
day’s work of fifteen hours’ duration, the profits are very small. 1 

In the case of the magnetic ore, Mr. Mallet remarks,® the yield might be 
largely increased by washing and so removing the silicious particles, but thi3 
process has never occurred to the native smelters. 

The quantity of ore does not appear to be anywhere so considerable as to 
afford room for hope that smelting operations could ever be undertaken by 
European methods, with any chance of pecuniary success. 

Lead ores, chiefly galena, 8 occur, but not in any quantity, so far as yet 
known; a mine was opened years ago close to the south- 
Lea3, west boundary of the district, but was soon abandoned ; 

and geological examination has since brought to light nothing indicating the 
existence of a regular lode. Mr. Roberts mentions 4 a rumour that copper was 
found in the early days of British rule, but that the discovery was suppressed, 
lest too close an attention should be attracted to the country; but no confirma¬ 
tion of this rumoqr has ever been obtained. 

Another product, which, although it is chiefly worked at an out-crop just 
within the Rewah boundary, comes exclusively to Mir- 
Conoiuvun. zapur for a market, is corundum. 5 The quarry occurs 

in a small hill between Pipro, and Kfidopdni, about a mile east of the Rehand 
river. The mineral is exposed for about half a mile, and the seam appears to be 
about thirty yards thick. There is no regular export, the corundum being only 
quarried now and then, when a supply is ordered by the mahdjans who deal in it. 
Before commencing operations, the quarrymen are accustomed to sacrifice a kid 
to Ddrga Devi, to insure good fortune and protection from accident. Fires are 
then lighted against the large masses into which the corundum is divided by 
jointing, and, when these have been rendered somewhat more brittle by this 
means, they are gradually smashed by heaving other pieces at them. 

There remains to be mentioned only the coal. The locality is continuous 
with the great Rewah coalfield, which has very recent¬ 
ly been fully examined at its opposite extremity, 
where it approaches within a practicable distance of the railway. 

1 This account is mainly from Ball’s Jungle Life in India, page 667, el scan. > Records 
Geol. Survey of India, Vol. V , part I., page 22. »' Galena* is the sulphuret of lead. 

* Selections from Records of Government, North-Western Provinces, III,, 48s. e«Corun¬ 
dum’ is a mineral of extreme hardness, consisting of nearly pure alumina. 
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The Mirzapur coal area is bounded on the north by the Auadhi hill, in la¬ 
titude 24°-12'-21" and longitude 82°-43'-5l"; on the south by the Ballia 
nadi; on the east approximately by the Rehand river; while on the west it 
extends into Rewah, as previously noted. 

The coal has been acknowledged to be good. It bums freely with a clear 
flame leaving a white ash, but will not coke by ordinary means, needing a 
closed retort for its conversion. It was for some years worked for the supply of 
steamers on the Ganges, but the extension of railway communication was at 
once followed by the closing of the mine, and there is little prospect at present 
of workings being ever again profitably carried on. The fact that pack-bullocks 
are the only means of transit for at least one-third of the hundred miles and 
more that lie between the railway and the mines must continue to be an in¬ 
superable bar to their further exploitation. 1 

Descending to the alluvium we find little of mineral products to note bttt the 

ubiquitous JcanJcar, of which, however, superior quali- 
Kankar, brickearth, &e. . , , „ ' , , ^ , 

ties have been for some time scarce, bait was formerly 

manufactured to some extent in BhadoM, but the imported article has nearly 

ousted the local product. Bricks are much more largely used than would 

primd facie be expected in a country so rich in stone, and together with tiles 

are largely made in the neighbourhood of Mirzapur and Chunar. 


PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT. 

An attempt was made to number tbe people in 1847, when the district 
total was returned as 831,388 ; a but little reliance can ba 
placed upon the figures then given. More trustworthy 
data, so far as they go, are found in the statistical returns of 1853. 

The district, with an area estimated at 5,152'3 statute miles, was then found 
to contain a total population of 1,104,315 souls, giving an 
average density of 214 per square mile. 8 The number of 
villages and townships was 5,280: amoDgst which 154 had a'population between 

1 Tho total thickness of the coal at the Kota mine, which was the one most extensively 
worked, -was about 4 feet 9 inches in four beds, The section is given os below :— 


Census-of 1847; 


of 1853; 


Ft. in. 

... I * 

... o i 

... J 6 

... 0 # 

... 0 3 

... 0 9. 

a Memoir on the Statistics of the N.-W. Provinces, by A. Shakespear, Esq., B.C.S., Assistant 
Secretary to the Governmout. s The density varied from 903 in tapjm Kun, to 3S 

Singrnull and 32 only in Agorl. ' 


Ft. in. 

Light plastic olay ... ... l o 

Sandstone with‘slate’alternating... 7 0 
Clay slate, micaceous ... ... O 6 

Bituminous shale ... ... 1 6 

Coal ... ... ... l o 

Bituminous shale ... ... o 


Coal ... ... 

Very hard sandstone 
Coal ... *.i 

Clay slats ... 

Cool shale 
Coal 


8 
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3,000and 5,000; two (Abraura, 6,216, and Bindhdelial, 5,214)bad between 5,000 
and 10,000; one (Cliunhr, 12,787) bad between 10,000 and 50,000; while Mirza¬ 
pur itself, including the suburbs, was returned as containing 75,012 souls. 

The nest census, that of 1865, gave a total population of 1,056,337, being 

a decrease of 47,978, or 4‘3 per cent., in the twelve years, 
of 18C5; „ , 

The average density was 203 per square mile of the 

assumed area, which was then stated at 5,200 23 square miles. The distribu¬ 
tion of the native population is shown aa follows 



Aamcvt-ivash. 


Noff-aoMOOunHUZ, 




Hindus ... 

Muhammadans & 
Others not Hindu. 


Total ... 189,017 



To these 1,054,413 are to he added 1,322 persona shown separately as 
railway or military men, 346 Europeans, and 256 Eurasians. The number of 
villages and townships had increased to 5,376; of which 4,014 contained less 
than 1,000 people; 83 ranged between 1,000 and 2,000; and 20 between 2,000 
and 5,000; while the only towns which exceeded the latter limit wore Ghundr 
with 10,125, and Mirzapur itself, which had decreased to 71,849. The decrease 
in the district population was no doubt to some extent real, and connected 
with the commercial decay of the city of Mirzapur; but in the rural circles it 
is more prohahle that population was over-estimated in the previous returns. 

Turning now to the census of 1872, we find the returns may be briefly 
0 t 1872 ; tabulated as follows:— 


fflUUAMHADAKS AND OTIttiKB 


wot Hindu, 


Adults. 


Ifcinalos. 


190,6111 166,009 1 290,106 1 297,011113.0781 11,163[ Si ),8 oi | 20,607 620,-196 1 684,797 


Males. 


620,-196 


Ji tmmloi. 


•494,797 


Up to 15 years. 


Males, i lienisles. 


This statement gives a total of 1,015,293. To this is to be added a small 
contingent of non-Asiatic ormixed descent, which brings the total up to 1,015,826. 
The population of the district thus showed in 1872 a further decrease of 40,511, 
or about three and four-fifths por cent. This decrcaso was attributed to the 
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continued commercial decline of the city of Mirzapur, the scarcity and accompa¬ 
nying epidemics of 1868-69, and the breaking up of the hand-loom weaving 
industry, which, fotmly supported a large number of Muhammadans until sup¬ 
planted by imported textile fabrics. 1 The density per square mile (the area 
being taken at about 5,217£ square miles) was 195. The towns and villages 
were returned at 4,104, and the inhabited houses at 219,059, giving something 
less than one village and about 41 houses per square mile. Of the total number 
of inhabited towns and villages 4,031 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 70 between; 
1,000 and 5,000, and 3 more than 5,000, The population of Mirzapur amounted 
to 67,274, of Chunar to 10,154, and of Ahraurfi to 9,019. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881. As the 


And of iBsi experience gained in former attempts was avilable to guide 

the operations of this one, we shall find, as we might ex- 
feet, greater accuracy in details, and an abandonment of some heads of infor¬ 
mation which it was fonnd impossible on former occasions to obtain with suffi¬ 
cient correctness to warrant the expense of collecting them. 

The totals by religion are shown for each pargnnak and tahsil as 



1 In addition to the causes mentioned la the text, omissions at the 1872 census probnb'y' 
Moount for much of the apparent decrease. See census report of 1881 , p. 



Density per square I 
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The area in 1881 was returned at 5,223'3 square miles ; the population 
(1,136,796) was distributed amongst three towns and 
aad e popul"tlon meilt 01 &m ^,352 villages; the houses in the former numbering 
17,113, and in the latter 159,863. In this district the 
females (569,492) exceeded the males (567,304) by 2,188, or '38 percent. 1 The 
density per square mile for the whole district was 217'6, but varied from 404 9 
in the Family Domains to 85 9 in the Robertsganj tahsil; the proportion of towns 
and villages per square mile was '8, and of houses 33-8. In the towns 4-6 
persons and in the villages S5'9 persons on an average were found in each 
house. In the nine years between 1872 and 1881 the total population had 
increased by 120,970, the increase in the males being 46,486, and in the 
females 74,484. The total difference represents an increase of ll'D per¬ 
cent, In some degree this is due to the greater accuracy of the recent census, 
but immigration into the large waste tracts in the south has doubtless made a 
real increase in the population. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find 8 the persons returned 
Christians by race. as Christians belonged to the following racesBritish- 

born subjects, 141 (IS females); other Europeans, 292 
- (170females); Eurasians,46 (27 females); and natives, 222 (114 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Mirzapur were the Churches of England 
and Rome, Presbyteriaus, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan and unspecified), Sy¬ 
rians, Congregationalists, and Evangelicals. The relative proportions of the sexes 
Relative proportion of °^ e maiQ religious divisions of the population were as 
Sohs e afvislon? 8 ""k reU ' f ° llows : ~ ratio t0 tbe total population of males, -4990; 
.... ‘ . . of fernales - -5010; of Hindus, '9342; of Muhammadans, 

647; of Christians, '0006; and of Jains, -0002: ratio of Hindu males to,total 
ndu population, -4988; of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan po¬ 
pulation, -5018; of Christian males to total Christian population, -5307; and 
of Jam males-to total Jam population, -5400. Of single persons, there were 

Civil condition of the ^55,246 males and 170,269 females; of married, 
popu ation 282,753 males and 288,227 females; and of widowed 

•s-aSSS.”" 1 males and 110.906 females. The total mmol 
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Hiotus. 

MuiIlJISIADANS. 


Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

yi'idowed. 


Males. 

Ta¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males, 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Moles 



Fe¬ 

males. 

Up to 9 yenrB, 

144,318 

136,491 

4,439 

11,060 

9- 

318 

9,845 

9,468 


041 

Eg 

16 

10 to 14 „ ... 

40,882 

18,602 

16,645 

30,618 

387 

729 

3,530 

1,494 


1,888 

22 

39 

16 to 19 „ ... 

18,074 

1,949 

20,098 

80,014 

073 

1,043 

1,329 

108 

1,234 

1,994 

8 .' 

43 

SO to 34 „ ... 

10,688 

738 

28,912 

42,615 

1,361 

2,537 

723 

78 

1,973 

3,012 


141 

26 to 39 „ ... 

7,398 

648 

40,074 

46,866 

2,230 

6,019 

369 

60 

2,843 

3,200 

170 

202 

SO to 39 „ ... 

6,486 

699 

68,761 

63,973 

4,764 

17,407 

242 

72 

4,938 

4,526 

3S1 

920 

40 to 49 ,, ... 

2,768 

361 

45,748 

29,631 

6,583 

25,599 

110 

40 

3,446 

2,253 

328 

1,470 

60 to 69 „ .. 

1,362 

135 

24,762 

10,452 

6,408 

23,779 

52 

26 

2,074 

883 

364 

1,603 

00 and up¬ 
wards. 

888 

100 

16,267 

4,103 

6,976 

27,96: 

26 

8 

1,342 

317 

636 

1,928 

Total ... 

238,667 

168,618 

263,096 

269,234 

37,40P 

104,398 

10,226 

11,427 

18,780 

18,745 

1,871 

6,452 


Of the total population, 108,443 (65,726 females), or 9‘5 per cent., are 
Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district; ’ 
birth-place. while 68,216 persouB, or 6 per cent., bom in the district 

were enumerated in other districts. Of the total population, 1,099,065 
(568,455 females), or 96'69 per cent., are returned as unable to read and write 
Distribution ao- and not under instruction; 31,722 (892 females), or 2'79 . 
curding to education. p 0r cg^ are shown as able to read and write; and 6,009 
(145 females), or '52 per cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read 
and write, 29,185 (663 females and of those under instruction 5,211 (51 
females) were Hindus. 66 (2 females) of the Sikhs are returned as able 
to read and write,, and 10 (1 female) as under instruction. The iifiihaM- 
madans who come under these categories were 1,996 (43 females) and 664 
(38 females) respectively. Of the Christians 418 (182 females) are returned 
as literate, and 80 (55 females) as under instruction. Of the two Br&hmos, 
one (male) is returned as able to read and write, and the other (female) as 
illiterate. Of the Jains 56 (2 females) are shown as able to read and write, 
and 17 (all males) as under instruction. 
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The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
infirmities! persons age and sex for all religions represented in the district,— 
of unsound mind. the religions of course being those to which by common 
repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions of their 
parents. The total of all religions was 112 (37 females), or ’009 per cent . 1 The 
largest number 25 (6 females) were of tbe ages 20 to 30 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 104 (33 females) and Muham¬ 
madans 8 (4 females). The total number of blind persona is returned as 2,128 
(1,110 females), or ‘18 per cent . 2 Of thoso more than a 
Numberaf tho blind. fonrth or 597 ( 370 f ema l es ) were “over 60;” 283 (164 

females) between 50 and 60; 25G (156 females) between 40 and 50; 270 (127 
females) between 30 and 40; 281 (126 females) betwoen 20 and 30; 106 
(37 females) between 15 and 20; 132 (51 females) between 10 and 15; 134 (42 
females) between 5 and 10; and 69 (37 females) under five years. Of the total 
number, 1,989 (1,039 females) were Hindus, 130 (64 females) Muhammadans, 
and 3 (l female) Christians. Of deaf mutes there wore 491 (176 females) or '04 
per cent ., 3 the largest number 94 (33 females) appearing among 
persons “ over 60.” Of these 456 (160 females) wore Hindus, 
33 (14 females) Muhammadans, and 2 (females) Christians. Tho last infirmity of 
which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 
There were 390 (69 females) afflicted with this disease. The 
percentage to the total population was ’034, so that 34 in every 100,000 of the 
population were on an average lepers. Of the total number 381 (67 females) 
were Hindus, and 15 (2 females) Muhammadans. 

Taking the four great conventional divisions of Hindus, wo find from 
tbe census returns that there wero Brahmans 165,489 
(82,096 females), Rfijputs 51,065 (23,608 females), 
Banias 25,606 (12,938 females), and of other castes 819,838 (413,603 
females). 

The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Brahman sub-divisions, 
and the meagre details of the previous (1872) census 
regarding them are admittedly of no practical value, 
owing to the jumbling up of tribes, clans, gotras, and mere honorary titles. 
It would, therefore, be simply waste of space to reproduce the statistics. The 
following paragraphs deal with a few of the best-known families and clans of 
this most clannish of castes. 

» Or 9 in every 100,000 of tlie population. 1 Or 18 in every 10,000 of tho population, 

8 4 in every 10,000 of the population. , 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 


Hindus by castes. 


Braliman 9. 
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The larger number of the Brahman families of Mirzapur are Kanyakubjas 
(or Kanaujifis) of the branch known as the Sarwaria or Sarjup&ri, whose origi¬ 
nal home was beyond the Sarju or Gh/tgra river on the confines of Oudh. 
We also find Mdlwa Brahmans in Bhadohi and the adjacent parts of the dis¬ 
trict; while a colony from Belkhar near Ajodhia has given a name and an 
evil notoriety to one of the mukallas of the city of Mirzapur. But there arc 
many families whose origin cannot now be traced. Taking the three princi¬ 
pal gotrad of the SarjdpSris, we find Gnrg Brahmans in parganah Barbar, with 
the village of Naughon as their principal seat; Gautams in Chaurfrsi, who 
claim to be now in the ninth generation from the original immigrant and 
founder of the family, one Shiudarshan Misr; and Sandils in parganah Bhag- 
wat. The history of the last family has been preserved in some detail. The 
founder was one Gopal N&th Tiw&rf from Sonaura beyond the Saijii, who 
migrated to Benares. The eldest of his four sons, Manikhant, was a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, and he was eventually made a sort of Regius Professor of 
Sanskrit at the court of Shah Jalian. The honour was continued to his son, 
and took a more substantial form in the grant of Khatkbaria and other villages, 
which are still held by Kampta Nath, the tenth in descent from Gopal. The 
imperial sanads are still preserved in the family, Another Sdndil family, now 
using the title Pande, which it adopted together with lands inherited from 
a P&nde some generations back, is settled at Katlmjw, Belwan, and other 
villages of tappa Ohaurasl. 

Turning to the Sarjupdri gotras, which are usually classed as inferior to 
the three above-ndmed, wo find the Parasar tribe represented by the Pdndes 
of Biraura and Lohandi in tappa Chaurasi. This family claims to have an 
origin coeval with that of the Kantit riHj, with the founder of which their 
ancestors, B&indeva, and Bachbkleva, are said to have come from Kauauj. 1 Bir- 
shahpur, Aksauli, and several neighbouring villages 8 are inhabited by “ PanviV’ 
Dfibes, who aie Kasyap Brahmans, claiming to be genuine Kanyaknbjas, but 
by some held to be Sarjup&ris. They are also said to have come in with the 
Kantit conqueror. The Dubes of Madhopitr, who belong to this gotra, have the 
singular title of aliela or “lonely." There is a curious legend to account 
for the name. It is said that in the olden days a certain rAja of Kantit 
married the daughter of another nija (the legend does not give names) whose 
family priest had an only daughter. The two r&jas concluded to marry the 
girl to the Biraura P&nde, who was then priest to the Kantit family!. The 

1 Hence seme count the family as Kanyakubja proper as distinguished from Sarjfipdri. 

» And also a number of villages In Upraudh. \ 
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priest, however, declined the alliance. The raja then married the girl to one 
Dharmdds, a ParwA Dube, and installed him as his priest. Now Dharmdaa 
had already two wives and a grown-np family of sons, who strongly objected 
to the marriage, and went so far as to threaten to put their father out of caste. 
The raja’s wrath on this waxed hot against them, and he cut off them and 
their descendants from the succession to the priesthood, and bade them dwell 
alone: and alone (abein') they have remained to this day. 

Parganah JBarhar has a number of Brahman families who seem mostly 
to have been attracted by the liberality of the Chandel princes in former days. 
These are—to name only the best-known families—the Sonaura Phthaks and 
the Pandes of Machianon, both of the Bharadwaj gotra; the Samdari Dubes, 
who aro Kasyaps and whose ancestor was court pandit at Agori; the Harina 
Tiwiin's of the Yashisth gotra, who are immigrants from Bewail j and the 
Barhariya Pandes who style themselves Krishnatri, but whose exact affinities 
are riot clearly known. The Machianon Paudes are so called from a village of 
that name in Shahabad, granted to them by a raja of Chainpur. Their coming 
into Mirzapur is accounted for in this way. A certain ancestor of theirs, waxing 
arrogant in the light of the ruju’s favour, built himself a house more lofty than 
the royal residence. The r&ja was not disposed to interfere, but he had reckoned 
without his wife, and, dux fcemina facti, the house came down. The 
Brahman, whose name was Harsu, committed suicide at once, and his family 
migrated to a more auspicious locality. And the curious fact is that, while 
Harsri has become a local demi-god in Chainpur, his own family, so far from 
revering his shrine, will not visit the place, or, if perforce they go, will not 
drink water there. 1 


The foregoing notes refer to the Brahman landholders only. It is im¬ 
possible to classify the seething mass of Brahmans, largely of the less reput¬ 
able sort, whom the sanctity of Bindhachal and Mirzapur attracts, and who 
are the ministers or parasites of the greater and lesser tomplos, and of the 
more religious or more superstitious of the wealthier classes. 

The principal Rajput clans arc the Gaharwars, the Clmndels, and the 
Rajputs. Monas. The Gaharvvrirs are headed by two noted houses. 

One, for some three hundred years professing the Musalmrin 
faith, formerly possessed in sovereignty the parganah of Kera Mangraur, while 
the rajas of Kantit are the heads of the younger branch. The Chandel 


* These legends may serve as samples of the mass of folklore whioh yet awaits collection.' 
Almost every Brahman or R4 ]P ut family has its talo to tell, and were those collected and 
compared, much light would doubtless he thrown upon the past history of the Deonlo as dis. 
ttnguislied from the princes of Northern India, ' P P » a 8 
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clan is that of the rajas of Agori-Barhar and Bijaigarh; while the ousted 
rulers of Bhadohi, whose family still exists in a very reduced condition, are 
Monas R&jputs. The story of all these houses will be found in some detail' 
in the historical portion of this notice. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the R&jput clans of chief 
importance represented in the district, extracted from the census returns 
( 1881 ) 


Clan. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

females. 

Clan. 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Females. 

Bachh 

tit *«t 

> 469 

299 

wm 

Maunas ... 


8,008 

3,592 

Bachhgoti 


‘MaK'Tl 

Nagbansi ... 

i»« 

178 

86 

Baghel 

tee tee 

682 

302 

Nain ... 


J 

269 

BaiB 

•*t **• 

4,686 

2,076 

Nandwag 


909 

411 

Bandphar 



170 

Falwfr ... 

hi 


233 

Barga 


163 

71 

Parlhfir ... 


367 

169 

Barhwalia 


42S 

208 

Paraaria ... 


131 

65 

Basgot 


120 

67 

Raghubansi ... 


1,591 

US 

BharaddwSj 


470 

218 

Bdjkumar 


234 

123 

Bhirgbans 

r _. 

176 

90 

Rekwdr ... 


890 

206 

Bhuinhdr 


884 

402 

Kiklibansi ... 



92 

Biseu 


2,088 

1,436 

Sakarwar ... 


661 

264 

Ohandel 


2,887 

1,417 

Sengar 

•it 

227 

116 

Chauhdn 


l,SOC 

676 

Bheobanai ... 

lie 


46 

Cheru 


376 

189 

Solankhi ... 


246 

102 

Oiohhit 

t Ml 

213 

91 

Sombansi ... 

9*9 

354 

167 

Dikhit 


256 

m 

S&rajbansi ... 

lit 

2,480 

1,146 

llirgbansi . 

• «* ”« 

127 

62 

Surdar 


1,224 

683 

Dunwdr 


104 

51 

Taald 


102 

43 

Gaharwdr 

#ft 

6,749 

3,269 

Unspecified 

• •* 

3,648 

1,666 

G-flutam 

Haraya 

Kdnhpuria 

Kasib 

HI •• 

eel !*• 

2,489 

124 

167 

121 

1,229 

49 

78 

66 

Specified snb-dirisions 
■with under 100 members 
each. 

1,966 

887 

Kharwar 

Ill 

357 

178 

Total 

lit 

60,764 

23,604 


The orthography of the names in the above list is that of the census 


return , 1 and in some cases appears open to objection. The local peculiarities 
of spelling appear to have been retained in the lists of each district, so that 
we have in the two neighbouring districts of Benares and Mirzapiir ' Barhluya’ 
and ‘Barhwalia,’ ‘ Bisain’ and ‘Bisen/ ‘ Sard dr’ and ‘Surd&r,’ 'Monas’ and > 
‘ Maunas/—-evidently duplicate spellings of the same sub-divisions. It 
shonld further be remarked that apparently no test beyond the statement., 
of the persons enumerated, and perhaps to a certain extent the discretion of 
the enumerators, has been allowed to affect the decision as to whether a 
clan rightly belongs to the Rajput division or not. , Thus it ; is somewhat 
startling to find a Cheru clan numbering 375 members among Rijputs in 
1 Table V. (castes and gub*di Visions of castes suspected of practising female infanticide). . . 

9 ' " ' ''' r ' ' 
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this district. It can scarcely be doubted that these are identical with the 
Oheriis mentioned in the list (of ‘‘unspecified of the census”) given a few 
pages further on, who to the number of 4,807 refrained from (or were not 
permitted the privilege of) returning themselves as Rajputs. Nowhere elBe 
does the name appear as aR&jpnt clan. The Kharwars also do not, it is bolieved, 
appear as a clan of Rajputs in any other district. They are again mentioned 
in the list of “ unspecified of the census,” and it would seem that the vast 
majority of them made no claim to be Rajputs. Scarcely less surprising are 
the great differences apparent in the two lists (fqv Benares and Mirzapur) 
from each of which a great many clans are omitted that appear in the other . 1 
Space, however, will not permit of an exhaustive examination hero of the 
differences brought out by the census returns, and these must be left for ffiture 
consideration. 

But note may be taken in passing of the results arrived at from the 
Conclusions regarding enumeration as regards the special subject., infan- 
infanticide. ticide, which prompted the return. The table shows 

the male and female populations in two groups, ‘under’ and ‘over 10 years 
of age,’ with the percentages for each clan, and for the total of all the clans. 
For Rfijputs (that is, those who chose to call themselves Rfijputs), as a whole, 
there were found 48 females in every hundred persons under 10 years of age, 
and 46 in every hundred over that age. 8 This percentage, although lower than 
that found in Gorakhpur, Ballia, and some of the Oudh districts, is vory apprer 
ciably higher than in the Dosib and up-country districts generally, where the 
proportion sinks sometimes below 40 for those over 10 years, and much nearer 
40 for those under that age than is the case in Mirzapur. The latter is of 
course the group that shows most clearly the effects of the modern attempt 
to stamp out the crime by legislation. The subject will, however, he 
referred to again in the portion of this notice dealing specially with ‘ Infan¬ 
ticide.’ 

A full account of Banins generally will be found in the ShdhjoMnpur 
Bania9 notice. It only romains to be said here that the whole 

olass has declined with the city of Mirzapur, and is now 
, °f for l e! >s local importance than twenty or thirty years ago, when the hundia 
of many of the Mirzapur houses were as good as money in almost every bazar 
in India. 

1 Ibis may in part lie accounted for by tho vastly greater area in Mirzapur, where conse¬ 
quently more sub-diviBions might be expected. Tho existence, however, of a large dttSBOf 

unspecified renders it impossible to say positively that any Ediput clans found in one fttp 
and 4 G' 0 ‘> n t lE ot ^ or district, although not shown in the return. * More exactly 48*00 
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The sub-divisions of Banias found in 1872 3 were as follows 


Bub-division. 


Population. 

Sub-division. 


Population. 

Agatwfil 


• *• 

4,841 

MahoBri 

■ •4 

• at 

153 

Agrahri 

**• 

.... 

5,000 

Mdrwdri 

• •• 

<■• 

15# 

Audhiyn 

sis 


28 

Osivul 

*■» 

• »• 

£3 

Bandavwdr 

til 


267 

1’alliwdl 

Ml 

Ml 

239 

Ghoi ... 


«i» 

260 

Bastogi 

««• 

til 

367 

Khandehwdl 

Ml 


229 

Umar 



5,009 

ICasarwdnl 

Kasaundhan 

• •• 

•at 

5,741 

174 

Unspecified 

• •• 

««* 

2,543 

Kdndu 

■ ss 

... 

1,045 


Total 

sea 

20,212 


None of these clans require detailed notice, either oti account of their 

numerical or their historical importance. 

Among the " other castes ” the census returns (1.881) give the number 

of the following 4 to which the mime of the special 

Other c3.stos« 0 * 

calling or trade followed or other brief note to aid 

In their identification has been added:— 


Taste. 

Total 
popula¬ 
tion in 
1881. 

Females 

I 

Caste. 

Total 
popula¬ 
tion In 
1881. 

Females:. 

Alni' (cowherd) 

«•» 

lll,16G 

65,916 

Khatlk (p}g niid poultry 

4,872 

2,171 

Barhai (carpenter) 

•M 

036 

460 

breeder). 



Bbangi (scavenger) 


680 

280 

Kdyostli (scribe) ... 

12,404 

5,764 

Bhar (aboriginal) 

Ml 

8;169 

1,607 

ICorl (weaver) ... ... 

2,933 

1,453 

Bbdt (bard) ... 


3,169 

1,696 

Kumhur (potter) 

17,684 

8,918 

Bhuinhdr (agriculturalist), 

4,641 

2,216 

Kurmi or ivunbi (husband- 

67,429 

33,968 

Bhurji (graiiv-parcher) 

... 

6,202 

2,672 

man). 



Chamdr (skinner and field 

142,826 

73,436 

Lodh (cultivator) ... 

64 

23 

labourer). 




Lohdr (blacksmith) ... 

23,837 

11,800 

Dhdnuk (trader) 


1,137 

669 

Ionia (salt extractor) ... 

11,671 

5,823 

Dhobi (washerman) 

ill 

11,004 

5,605 

Mall (gardener) ... 

1,478 

753 . 

Dom (aboriginal) , 

• M 

693 

346 

Malldh (boatman) ... 

80,408 

41,544/ 

Gadaria (Bhepherd) 

Ml 

22,771 

11(427 

Ndl (barber) ... ... 

15,873 

7,933 

Gosh Ain ••• 


4,244 

1,725 

Bdfli mi hi , mi 

21,937 

11,235 

Gfijar ... ... 


8 

... 

Sonar (gold and silver- 

6,278 

2,»d« 

ildt . 

Ml 

38 

ia 

smith). 



Kdchhi (husbandman) 

III 

45,048 

22,392 

Taraoli (betel-nut seller)... 

4,447 

2,268 

ftahdr ( nnlki-bcarer and 

28,751 

14,827 

Tell (oilman) ... ... ■ 

24,388 

12,278 ; 

labourer). 




Unspecified ... 

121,868 

60,649 

Kalwdr (dlstillur) 

IM 

18,004 

9,290 






- 


Total ... 

819,838 

413,60??;” 


* No detailed statistics of Ban! a —- , , .... . ■ 

ist includes only the " specified” castes in tho published census returns, andronttinsthe. ‘._ s 
names of those castes only of which tho total for the North-Western Provinces and ( iidh 
amounted to 100,000 and upwards: a supplementary list of the remaining oostes will be ^ 
found on page 70, T.' 1 .' 
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The following sub-divisions 1 of Aliirs are shown 
in the recent census returns (1881) 


Sub-division, 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Females. 

Sub-division, 

Total 

popnla. 

tion. 

Females, 

Bargi ... 

Chnrhar 

Dhindhor ,„ ... 

Gwil •„ ... 

Jadubansi ... 

1,161 

m 

1,677 

79,231 

647 

578 

239 

748 

3B,7SG 

971 

KSsib ... 

Unspecified ... ... 

Specified sub-divisions 

with under 100 members 
each. 

Total 

1,772 

20,182 

224 

913 

18,330 

106 

111.160 

66,913 


An account of this caste will he found in the notices of the Muttra and 
Moradabad districts. The percentages of females for the whole class- of Ah fra 
were—‘under 10 years of age* 4917, ‘over 10 years’50*74. 

The Bhuinhars, with the Mah&r&ja of Benares as their head, claim to be 
Bhuinhars genuine Tri-karma Brahmans, that is, Brahmans who 

perform only three of the six prescribed duties of 
the priestly order. They give alms, but do not receive them; they offer sacri¬ 
fices, but do not officiate at tlie altar; and they read, but do not teach the 
sacred writings. Their claim to purity of race has, however, not boon univer¬ 
sally conceded, and hence they are enumerated as a separate class,® The 
Dh&nuks are really a sub-caste of Banias, with whom they might moro pro- 


Khinuka. P er ty he enumerated. The Pasis are a numorous caste,. 

chiefly in BHadohf, where their ostensible occupa- 
Faste. tions are those of village watchmen, pig-keepers, field 

labourers, and occasionally cultivators. In addition 
to these callings, the whole caste has, and not without reason, the reputation of 
being a race of professional thieves. The Basis themselves say that they were 
once one and the same race with the Bhars, and it seems on many grounds 
not improbable that they are in fact a remnant of the ancient Bhar com¬ 
munity, which so utterly disappeared after the Bdjput invasion in the twelfth 
century, 8 


The remaining castes in the above list have all been more or less described 
in preceding notices, as they are found with few exceptions in every district 

of the provinces. None of them present any special features of interest in 
Mirzapur, 


1 With more than 100 members each. > For some 
Azamoabh and Benares. a Ki'rfe infra History'). 


further notes on this caste see 
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From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office, the!'following appear 
The" unspecified*' of the tohe the details of tho “ unspecified” castes; and they are 
8nBUB * added here as it may be of interest to ascertain them:— 


Name of caste. 

General occupation. 


1 Total 
population. 

A gar 1 a ... 

,,, 


Salt maker, iron worker 

MS 


6J3 

Eahelia ... 

ISI 

• as 

Fowler... ... 

see 


1,403 

Baiswar... 

set 


Cultivator, landowner 



1.K00 

BaumAnas 

• as 

in 

Hope, string, mat maker 



4,6119 

Bansphor 

tee 

eee 

bamboo worker ... 

... 

M 

7,116 

BAri ... 

... 


Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer 

l«i 

1,678 

BayAr ... 

HI 

,,, 

Cultivator ... 

*•• 

IIS 

13,093 

Bengali ... 

tee 


Servant... 

III 

»„ 

65 

BhatiAri... 

■ee 

• • 

Inn-keeper 

HI 

• • ■ 

719 

Bhil 

III 


COOlie tee see 

■•• 

••• 

2 

Bhunian... 

eea 

HI 

Small trader (2) ... 

est 

•et 1 

1.748 

Bhurtia ... 

t*« 


Cultivator 


•et 

1,229 

Bind ... 

ill 


Toddy drawer, cultivator 

•H 

• it 

8,378 

Cheru ... 


... 

Cultivator 

••• 


4,307 

Chhipi ... 


tit 

Calico printer ... 

•ee 

• St 

aa 

Dabgar ... 

V* 

• aa 

Leather vessel (** kuppa”) maker 

1 ■ 1 

171 

Darzi 


• •e 

Tailor .. 


eee 

409 

Devotees* 


• te 

Mendicancy ... 

eee 

Hi 

600 

Dhinkar... 


• •• 

| Cultivator, excavator* servant 

• •I 

104 

Gandhaip 


ste 

Dancer, Biuger 

in 

ess 

15 

Gautam ... 

eel 

tie 

Cultivator ... 

••• 

••• 

855 

Ghosi ... 


HJ 

Milkman, cultivator 

JM 


635 

Halwai ... 

sal 

see 

Confeotioner 

m 

••• i 

7,943 

Joshi ... 

eee 

tie 

Servant, receiver of alms 

in 

. 

46 

Kanchan.., 

tee 

tie 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

• • 

in 

152 

KAndu ... 

•«f 

HI 

Cultivator, shopkeeper 

••• 

let 

1,090 

Kan jar ... 

a.e 

• It 

Rope maker, trapper 

in 

• I* 

48 

Kasera ... 

ana 

• IS 

Metal vessel dealer 

Ml 

•as 

2,541 

KaBhmiri 


• It 

Merchant 

• •• 

Ml 

86 

KharwAt 3 

eee 

tit 

Aboriginal (?) landowner, <$&,.• 


14,280 

Khattri ... 



Merchant, servant... 


• M 

964 

Kol 

an 


Coolie,fUheiman ... 



81,870 

KotwAr ... 

eee 


Cultivator ... 



809 

Kunjra ... 

.a* 

HI 

Green grocer ... 


III 


MadArl .. 

eee 

... 

Snake charmer, juggler 


HI 

JO 

MahAbrAhman 



Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus. 

8 

Manihar,,, 

• as 

til 

Glass bangle maker,.. 

III 

III 

18 

MarwAri ... 


••• 

Merchants ... 

Ml 

ie* 

28 

NAgar ... 


• e* 

Dancer ... ... 

••• 

•ee 

8 

Nat 


•it 

Acrobat ... 

• •• 


808 

Pahri or Paliaria 


•ee 

Cultivator, labourer, servant 

»•• 


1,388 

Patwa ... 

its 

in 

Braid, fringe, tape maker 


•it 

811 

Rajbbar ... 

eee 

ate 

Cultivator, pig-keeper 

HI 

Ml 

7 

Salkalgar 

Ml 

tee 

Metal polishor ... 

• ee 

•ee 

4 

Sfiri or Soirl 

See 

et* 

Cultivator ... 

lit 

in 

95 

TAlgira ... 

•ee 

eae 

Toddy drawer ... 

e.i 

•ee 

19 

TarklhAr 


«*• 

" Tarkl” maker ... 

let 

III 

102 

TArmAli ... 

eee 

•ee 

Toddy drawer ... 

•1* 

• a* 

9 

TawAif ... 

ess 

*•* 

Dancer, prostitute ... 

• »• 

Ml 

6 

Thathera... 

eee 

••• 

Brass and copper smith 


Ml 

789 

Tfiri ... 

• et 

•te 

Basket maker, coolie 



75 

Unspooifled 


HI 

•ee •" 

Me 

•el 

9,006 




1 Total 

•ee 

■HMl 


* Vide separata list infra. * In the vernacular list this name apparently stood 

originally ' GaharwAr,’ but the mark distinguishing g from k (Urdu) has been erased, and the 
name clearly reads now ‘ KharwAr.’ 
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The above list offers some temptation to lengthy disquisitions on many 
of the names it contains; hut as in the Oase of other similar lists, space for¬ 
bids yielding to the temptation, and, besides, the materials are hardly such as to 
permit of accuracy in the description of many of them, if it wore attempted. 
The large proportion of names that are usually regarded as those of aboriginal 
tribes, the Bhils, Cherus, Kols, Kajblmrs, Soirfs, &c., is connected with the 
physical features of the district. Some account of all these tribes has been 
given in the statistical accouut of Bengal in the volumes dealing with the 
Lohardaga, SMhabad, Gaya, and the Tirhdfc districts. Some Glierus and 
Kharwdrs, as mentioned above, appear to have returned themselves ns JEtdj- 
puts; but in the statistical account of the SMhabad district (Bengal), they are 


Cherfis and Soltis. 


both classed as aboriginals. 

Tradition is said to assert that the whole of Slmhabad was formerly in 
the possession of the Cherds, who are supposod by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton to'havo been princes of the Sunak 
family, who flourished in the time of Gautama (Buddha) about 500-600 B.O. 
They were expelled from that district by the Soirfs, (Surfs or Suars) according 
to. one set of traditions, and according to others by the Harihas. Whatever tlioir 
position in the past may have been, they are now found (in Shdhabad) in the 
meanest offices, lurking in the. jungles with their cousins, the Kharwars. They 
are described also as subsisting on the sale of honey and firewood, and as 
possessing a secret language. The statement that they do not cultivate would 
seem not to apply to those found in Mirzapur, whose occupation is returned 1 as 
cultivation. The Soirxs have beeni by some writers identified with the Cherds. 
They number only 95 in this district, but are more numerous in Benaros, where 
■ something may be said about them. 

The Kharwars of the Bhabhda sub-division 1 cannot be vovy different from 
Khar wars those of the Mirzapur district which adjoins that 

tract. Those of Bhabhda assert that Bohtas (so 
iamed from its having been the abode of Rohit&swa, son of king Harischand- 
ta, of the family of the Sun) was their original seat; they call themselves 
Surjyd-hansi, and wear the paitd or caste string. Another tradition makes 
them of mixed descent, originating from an order of Xtdjd Bena (or Vena) 
that all men might wed women of any caste or country;'the Kharwdrs are 
the offspring, by this account, of a Kshatvia father and. Bharni (aboriginal) 
woman. Colonel Dalton considered them as not improbably connected with 
the Kirdtis, who call themselves by a somewhat similar name, Kerawa, and 

* Of the SMhabad district. 
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Rajbhars. 


have a sub-division called MArylii, found also among the Kkarwars. The lat¬ 
ter are said to be divided into four tribes 3 Bhogta, MAnjhi, RAnt, and MakAto, 
and the lower members are said to be extremely similar in aspect to the San- 
tAls, 1 The resemblance of the word Kkarwar to Gaharwar, noticed in the 
footnote to page 71, may have caused some confusion in the enumeration of 
these classes, especially as some of the Kliarwars have claimed to be Rajputs. 
A full account of the KliarwArs will be found in Mr. Sherring’s work (I., 382), 
and in Mr. Conybeare’s Note on pargana DudM. They will be mentioned 
again in this notice in connection with the architectural remains that are 
referred to them, such as the forts of Bijaigarh and Bardi, and the large tanks 
at Pur and Kor&di. 

There was no apparent reason why the seven Rajbhara in this list should 
not have been included among the Bhars of the print¬ 
ed census list. The names Bhar, Rajbhar, Bharat, 
and Bharativa, are used apparently as synonymous appellations for the same 
aboriginal caste. In ShAkabad it is recorded that in former times they 
claimed to be ParihAr Mjputs, a claim little consorting with the profession 
(pig-keeping) their descendants now follow; although the remains of large forts " 
and other works attest that they were not always in their present degraded 
condition.* 

It is generally held that the Kols were the subjects of tlie Cheriis in the - 
distant times when the latter ruled the country. . Ithas' 
been asserted that while the Cherus accepted Buddha's: 
doptrines, the Kols rejected them, and adhered to the life of freedom and 
impurity which they still enjoy. Mr. Duthoit thought that the Kols were the 
aborigines and were succeeded by the Bhars, at least inBbadohi; and he 
questions the opinion which makes the latter aborigines. 

The ShAhabad account classes as semi-Hinduized aborigines the Bahelias, 3 ' 
Seml-Hinduized abori- BAris, Binds, and Gandharps in the above list, together, 
ginefl- with many of the names in the printed census, list, -, 

such as Dorns, Pasls, DosAdhs, ChamArs, &c. The Turfs appear in the account 
of the HazarfbAgh district as a branch of the Doms, and are there said to be : 
fishermen as well as bucket-makers. The BhuniAns may be the Bhoyas of the - 
Supplemental Glossary. ■ 

> See further in Statistical Account of Bengal, XII. (SbShabad), p. 180. A different 
division of the caste is quoted from Mr. Forbes’ Settlement Report of FaI4raa,u, & XVI. 
(Lobfirdaga), p. 314, Mr. Conybesre, in bis Note on pargana DudM, writes that the Mihito and 
M&njhS are the chief elans, MAnjhi is also a Knnbi clan. * See Si erring (I., SSSetitg.)- • 

for a very full account of iliese remains and of the Bhar traditions generally. : . r . ® Sald 
to be the same as Arakhs. - < 


Kols. 
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But there is one omission in the list given above that will not fail to 
strike the reader of Mr. Duncan’s 'proceedings.’ We find 
no trace in the census schedules of the two classes called 


Loks aad Bawaryas. 


by him ‘Loks’ and * Bonwurrias’; the former described as “bondsmen or slaves,” 
dwelling as cultivators in Agori-Barhar, and the latter as " a jungle-tribe,” 
inhabiting the hill country of tlie neighbouring parganah of Bijaigarh, in a 
condition of almost primitive barbarism. Of the Bawaryas, identical apparent¬ 
ly with the Benares Resident’s “Bonwurrias,” Mr. Sherring gives some account. 1 
He derives the name from bawanra, the term given to the peculiar mode of 
cultivation they pursue. Mr. Roberts, writing in 1847, hod little doubt that 
the Bewaris or Bauris whom lie found in tappa Pahar of parganah Bijitigarli 
were those referred to by Mr. Duncau. 

Of most of these aboriginal tribes and semi-Hinduiaed aborigines, their 
- traditions, customs, and religions, a very full statement will be found in tlie 
statistical account of Loh&rdagit district, and in Mr. Shorring’s Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, to which the reader must be referred. Something further will also, 
of necessity, have to be said regarding the aboriginal races in the sketch of the 
district history given later on. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office is derived the 
Devotees following list of devotees and religious mendicants; the 

general classification in the second column (which has been 
taken from Professor Wilson’s Essays and other works) oxcepted :— 


Name of sect. 


Aghori ... 
Atith ... 
Bairfigi ... 
Pandi ... 
Gosain m 
Jogi ... 
KaUtpaatlvi 
Eamanandi 
S&dliu 
Sannyasi... 
Udasl ... 
Vaistmava 
■Unspecified 


Classified as VishnuUa (V)., 
Sivalto (S.), Shikta (Sh.), 

Juin (J), &c,, Sea. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Sh* 



10 

4 

S., Sh„ V 

a a a 


103 

33 

V. 

III 

Ml 

217 

91 

v., s.... 

a«« 

IM 

2 


8,, V. ... 

III 

in 

a 

1 

8. ... 

• I* 

ill 

so 

7 

V. 

III 


9 

1 

V a ••• 

• I • 

••1 

s 


k*| J* »•« 


• •• 

10 

39 

8, V. ... 

at i 


7 

2 

Sikh ... 

III 

ill 

13 

1 

V* in 


• •I 

2 

• •• 

•»» la* 

ai i 

in 

27 

8 


Total 

... 

500 

1ST 


The descriptions of Hindu sects given in the Benares notice will suffice 
for this district, it being borne in mind that the consus of 1881 did not 
1 Hindu Caaleg and Tribes, I, 385, 
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pretend to a scientific enumeration of them. Many of the terms in the above list 
are of general application to a great number of very different sects. The 
only one that need be especially mentioned here is the Sadh or S&dhu com¬ 
munity, of which some account is given further on under the head 'Religion.' 

The Muhammadans (73,507) are almost entirely of the Sunni or orthodox 


Muhammadans. 


Muhammadan R£jputs. 


sect. Only 1,090 are returned as Shias (followers of 
’Ali), and there are no representatives of other Beets. 
The Muhammadans R&jputs have already been mentioned. They are 
only 349 (176 females) in number, and are all of the 
Gaharw&r family in parganah Kera Mangraur. 

The inhabitants of Mirzapur may be divided according to occupation into 
two primary classes—those who as landholders and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and thnsm 
who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 780,549* persons or 68-68 
per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 356,247 or 31 - 34 per cent. 
Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number alloted to the 
former class is reduced to 385,01S a members actually possessing or workf 
irig the land. The details may be thus tabulated :— 


Occupations, 




Male. 

Females 

Total. 

Landholders ... ... 


7,840 

604 

8,148 

Cultivators ... ... 


169,607 

64,480 ■ 

223,987 

Agricultural laborers ... 


78,230 

76,607 

161,737 

Estate office service 8 ... 



**’ 

1,146 

Total agriculturists 

in 

288,432 

131,681 

386,013 


Following the example of English population statements, the census 
Classification according distributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes 
to oonaus returns. —(1) the professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the com¬ 

mercial, (4) the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. The . 
first or professional class numbered 8,884 males, amongst whom are ifiolnded 
5,102 persons engaged in the general or local government of the country, 222 
engaged in the defence of the country, and 3,560 in the learned professions or .;; 
in literature, art, and science. The second or domestic class numbered 2,183 ' 


» returns form XXI. This number has been arrived at by assuming that the ratio of the 
agricultural to the total population is the same as that between the number of males jith asfri- : 

ooauuatlons and the number of males of all occupations.. ■ * Census form XII,, 

mdtural ocoupationym ordeilieB ond messengers (chaprisi), and others ; 

employed by land-holders in the management of their estates. 1 > 
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members, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the like. The third or 
commercial class numbered 15,716 males; and amongst these are all persons 
who buy- or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, such as shop¬ 
keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &o., (4,828); and persons engaged in 
the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as pack-carriers, 
cart-drivers, Sic. (10,893). Of the fourth or agricultural class something has 
already been said; but besides the 258,432 males engaged in agriculture, 
arboriculture and horticulture, as shown in the preceding table, the census 
returns include in this class 3,321 persons engaged about animals, 1 making a 
total of 256,753. The fifth or industrial class contains 50,811 members, in¬ 
cluding all persons engaged in the industrial arts, and mechanics, such as dyers, 
masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,841); those engaged in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c., (17,243); those 
engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &o‘, 
(10,397); and lastly dealers in all animal (1,117), vegetable (7,415), and mineral 
(12,798) substances. The sixth or indefinite claBS contains 232,957 mem¬ 
bers, including labourers (29,916) and persons of no specified occupation 


(203,942), 

Emigration has made little progress in Mirzapur. The district is far 
from over-populated, except over limited areas of the 
uangetic valley. During the last eleven years (1872-82) 
only 2,403 emigrants have been registered; of whom 1,034 went to Jamaica, 
.110 to Mauritius, 438 .to Demerara, 232 to Natal, 78 to Trinidad, 5 to St. 
Lucia, 400 to the French colonies, 69 to Surinam, and 37 to Assam. The 
emigration to Assam is a new feature in the movement of the population, the 
recruitment having only commenced in the present year (1882). 

The number of villages and towns is given as 4,355, or something less than 

ToimB and Tillage. one P er s£ l uar0 Of these, 2,697 are hamlets of less 

than 200 inhabitants; 1,253 have a population between 
that number and 500; 395 contain between 500 and 1,000 people; 88 have 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 12 between 2,000 and 3,000; while 10 are above 
that population, among which three, Mirzapur (56,378) a , Ahraura (11,332) and 
Chundr (9,148; are the only places which can properly be called towns, 

The public and religious buildings of Mirzapur are not remarkable. The 
Public and religious sombre fortresses of Chundr and Bijaigarh and the 
Bmaller castles at Latifpur, Agori, and elsewhere owo 
1 Class IV., Order IS. 9 Or 86,362 if the population within municipal limits.is taken. 
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most of their effeot to their situation and surroundings; and interest more 

Fortrassas. from tbe le S 0nds tbe y enshrine, the history they com- 

memorate, the lawless or daring deeds they recall, than 
. from any intrinsic excellence of architecture or grandeur of design. Nor have 
the numerous village strongholds, mostly now reduced to half-effaced rectangles 
of mud—enclosing nothing more formidable than a field of barley or rice, or 
perchance a few goats—more than au antiquarian interest. 

The temples of the gods are usually of stone, and many are carved and oma- . , 

Temples. mented with toilsome elaboration. But the architec- . 

tural merit of a temple seems usually to be in the 
inverse ratio to its sanctity. The ‘holy of holies ’ at Bindhdchal, one of the most 
noted shrines of northern India, is an ugly square building, with no attempt at 
embellishment of any kind; and a similar scale of things is found elsewhere. 

With the exception, in fact, of a very few cases in Mirzapur oity, and here and 
there elsewhere, where devotion and wealth have been found combined, the 
temples are rather picturesque than imposing, and their adornment more nearly. : 

approaches, where sculpture is attempted, the grotesque than the artistic. 

The Musalro&n population its in too great a minority to assert itself much 

Mosques etc. * n arcb ^ ec ^ ure ' ^ b0 mosques and imdmbdrde, though 

one or two of the former in Mirzapur city are large 
enough to be conspicuous at a distance, are of the most ordinary and oorntfion- 
place description. The dargdb of Shdh K&sim Sulaim&ni at Chundr is a far >; 
more remarkable building, and some notice of it will be found in its place . 
in the account of Chunfir. But, with this exception, the holy men of old—and 
the local hagiology is tolerably copious—lie in very humble aud unobtrusive 
resting-places. 

Christianity is represented by churches and schools at Mirzapur, Chundr, 

„. Ahraura, Dudhi, and in one or two other vitlages; hut, 

, as buildings, little can be said about any of these, . 

except that they serve the purpose for which they were erected. The same .■ 

’ g remark, with perhaps some limitation, applies to the - 

public offices of government, provincial and local, the ;-, ; / ': 
only edifice of architectural pretensions being the newly-erected town' hall of ;v.i. 
Mirzapur, 

Stone enters far less largely than might he expected into the domestic , ;",. ; 

architecture of the district. Houses built entirely . of 
w ° n * aof tkepeop 10 - otone ar0 me (j at Bindbdohal, and there, are .one , ! ';- 
or two instances in Mirzapur and Ohundr; but, as a rale, the small thin bricks 


Christian buildings. 


Fublio offices. 
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known as lakhori are the prevailing material for the better class of houses j 
while those of less pretence are constructed in the ordinary manner of sun- 
dried bricks, or of mud. But though ashlar is seldom the material of the walls, 
stone is used wherever procurable in the form of pillars, jambs, lintels, copings 
and roofing-slabs. Even in the poorest houses slabs of stone, as the cheaper 
material, often replace the wooden door-frames of other parts; while the houses 
of the rich have not unfrsquently their whole faqade encrusted with elaborate¬ 
ly carved slabs. The Mirzapur workmen have long excelled in the stone¬ 
cutter’s art; and some of their work, and especially the more ancient, is good 
and pure in style, as well as delicate and conscientious in execution. But 
there is much also which exhibits that pretentious vulgarity and tasteless ad¬ 
mixture of European or bastard-classio ideas which, elsewhere as well as here, 
are the besetting sins of the modem Indian artificer, Many of the stone facades 
are coloured wholly or partially a deep Indian red, with an effect not on the 
whole unpleasing. A much more objectionable habit is the constant use of 
whitewash, which is frequently laid on with so little discrimination as to 
entirely obliterate the finer lines of the carvings it is supposed to adorn. 

Turning from the materials to the design, we find little departure from what 
may be called the standard plan of oriental domestic architecture. The poor 
man’s house is a simple rectangle of mud, with a thatched or tiled roof, aud a 
single aperture by way pf door, closed at nigbt with a rough hurdle of bamboo. 
But even this olass of hovel will have some kind of an enclosure, if possible, in 
front, if it be only composed of a rough screen of grass, or the stalks ofarhar or 
jo&r. Or, where the family is large, two such huts may be fenced face to face 
and connected by mud walls, so as to form the courtyard (angan), which is so 
essential a part of a native house, In the case of a still larger joint family, 
four or five such huts are run together, and arranged in a hollow square, with 
the common courtyard in the centre. This is in fact the type on which even 
the most elaborate honseB are constructed. As we go upwards in the scale of 
wealth, we find that an open verandah (ddlan, dsdrd) is added in front, often 
supported on handsome carved pillars of stone or wood. Between this and the 
dngctn is a long narrow common room, and on the other three sides the pri¬ 
vate rooms of the family. Another addition may be a second court beyond 
the first, with similar rooms surrounding it, for the special use of the women. 
This is, however, seldom found except in the very highest class of houses. A 
second story may also be added, In rural dwellings this is generally a low 
chamber, such as by English analogy would be called a garret; but in the towns 
houses of two or three stories are the rule, and the best rooms are usually upon 
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the second floor, the lower being devoted to shops, store-rooms, cooking-places, 
and often to the accommodation of one or two cows and such horses and vehicles 
as the family may possess. But these are after all differences of detail; the 
main plan is always, except in the very poorest of huts, the same. The front 
verandah and the courtyard, with more or less of rooms round it looting in¬ 
wards, are the constant features of every house. 

In the south of the district architecture, like most other things, is in a 
Dwellings in the south of very primitive condition. The agricultural dwellings 
Mirzapur district. there are almost universally constructed in the manner 

familiarly known as "wattle and daub,” and not unfrequently seem to owe the 
greater part of their stability to the dense mass of climbing vegetables with 
which they are overgrown. This flimsiness of construction is doubtless a 
survival of the still only partially-abandoned nomadic habits of the people. 

There is. considerable scope for the labours of the archaeologist in this dis¬ 
trict. The hills furnish numerous specimens of primi- • 
tive stone implements 1 , and probably-coaeval cave dwel¬ 
lings. The plains abound in mounds that were once forts and ancient tanks* 
which tradition identifies with aboriginal races. The sites of the ancient Pom- 
pdpura, 2 and the B&land city in the south, would probably repay further in-, •: 
vestigation than they have obtained. The fortresses of Ohunfir and Bijaigarh*. 
and many lesser castles—either of extreme antiquity (as at the Adaisarhili), or 
of later date—deserve more attention than they (with the exception perhaps osf , 
Chunar) have hitherto received. General Cunningham 3 has noticed inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gupta period at Durga-Koh, near Ohun&r; an interesting pillar at - 
Belkhara near AhraurA, with an inscription recording its erection in A D.. 
1196, or just , three years after the Musalmto capture of Kauauj; a cave with 
inscriptions at Bhiiili; and a number of obelisks, apparently the work of, 
aboriginal sculptors, at Hetunpur, nine miles from AhraurA For the rest, the, 
sources of, information are at present scanty. Detailed notices of the more 
interesting localities will be found in the gazetteer portion of this notice. ■ 

The diet of the great mass of the labouring and cultivating classes,. 

between whom and starvation—partial or complete—-there 
stand but the accidents of a single season, is as simple in 
its composition as it is limited in quantity. It may, in fact, be concisely defined /; 
as the quantity the family can afford of whatever of the coarser grains happens, 
at the time to be cheapest. It maybe 8dwan,manrm or kdkun, maize; or; ' 


food. 


i Infra ' History.* 
Reports, 2X, 128, ««??• 


1 See separate notice poat. 


9 Archeological Surrey 
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iodr, kodon, bdjra or other millets, peas, gram, lentils or arhar, or, when thing* 
go well, barley, Whatever it be, the only variety in cooking is to boil the gram, 
like rice, or to grind it and bake the flour into chapdtis. For condiments there 
will be a little salt, and possibly chillies from a plant or two grown hard by 
the door, and a sdg or mess of vegetables, to which the leaves of many wild 
plants are made to contribute, is added wheu available. Such a family haa 
but one meal a day, and that in the evening. The leavings of this, if there are 
any, or, if not, a handful of parched gram, are eaten as a sort of lunch about 
noon. A family with more means—where, for instance, there is an available 
income of from ten to fifteen rupees a month—will hare, as a rule, two meals 
a day: one in the middle of the day and another in the evening, both con¬ 
sisting of boiled rioe, some sort of vogetable curry, pulse, and chapdtis. There 
will also be a daily consumption of perhaps half-an-fam’s worth of ghi and half 
a ser of milk. This is in the towns: a villager in the same circumstances uses 
coarser grain, but generally is able to obtain more milk and ghi 

Turning to the well-to-do classes—the rich tradesmen and the landed 
gentry—we find a muoh better style of living and a much more elaborate 
mdnu. A list compiled by a well-informed native official 1 gives more than a 
hundred different preparations as in common use, in which, however, the variotjr 
is rather in the materials than in the cookery. A rich man has food served a 3 
often as four times a day. Early in the morning he takes a light breakfast,, 
usually consisting of sweetmeats or fruit, and a glass of milk or sherbet 
according to the season of the year. About 10 is Berved the kachcM rasoi, or 
breakfast proper, which consists of boiled rice and chapdtis with some one or more 
of the numerous preparations already alluded to,—among which the most po¬ 
pular are said to be the following: phulawi, a dish of cakes of gram-flour, 
flavoured with turmeric (or other spice), pepper, and salt, and fried in ghi; a karhi 
(curry) of gram-flour and curds strained in a cloth, spiced to taste and cooked in 
oil or ghi ; seb, bachha, and chimi, which are all compounds of gram-flour cooked 
in ghi; baril, a dish of wd-flour made into balls, fried with ghi, and served with 
syrup; and rasdit, which is lice boiled with gtir. Towards evening comes the 
jalpdn, literally the drinking of water, but usually a light tiffin of sweet¬ 
meats and sherbet. Dinner, or (as it is called by those who consume it) paklti 
rasoi, is eaten as late as nine or ten at night. This meal muoh resembles tlio 
breakfast, but is on a larger scale. PArfa of various sorts, that is, cakes of 
wheaten flour fried in ghi; kachauHs, which aro similar cakes with the 


> Munshi Ganga ParsMd, foi merly Principal Sadi Arum at 
of much use in other parts of this compilation. 


Konrh, whoso notes have been 
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addition of the flour of some kind of pulse; ha’wa, a sweetmeat of flour, ghi and 
sugar; gulgula, a sort of pudding of flour fried in ghi or oil; pdpar, a crisp 
wafer cake of ard-flour spiced j and ddl-mot, which is gram fried in ghi with 
pepper and salt; with the usual accompaniments of milk, sugar, and sweets, 
and pickles and other condiments to taste;—these are the most usual con¬ 
stituents of this meal. 

The foregoing is essentially a Hindu dietary. Among the Mnaalmfhs the 
poorest arc perforce vegetarians, and their diet is very similar to that of the 
labouring Hindu. The middle and wealthy classes are large consumers of meat, 
goat’s flesh being the usual staple. 

Water is the only beverage of the masses and the twice-born castes of Hin¬ 
dus. Of course the Musalmdns are debarred by the precepts of the Prophet 
from any fermeuted liquor, and the inhibition is generally well observed, except 
among such castes of nominal Muslims as the Jul&h&s, Dhiinias, and the like. 
Most of the mixed castes, from the would-be regenerate Kayath (who is a 
specially notorious sinner in this respect) to the lizard-and-snake-eating Musahfir, 
use ardent spirits, especially on festive occasions. At such times—when a 
panchdyat meets, or a wedding or other family ceremony is to be gone through 
—a feast is essential. The poor merely provido large quantities of ordinary 
food, or perhaps strive to supply the finer sorts of grain. The higher classes 
sorve tho letxohoM rasoi to a small circle of their nearest relatives, and afterwards 
the paldd rasoi to the whole assembly. The number of dishes is purely a 
matter of taBte. Not unfrequently very large sums are spent on such occasions. 
The essential dishes are, for haohoM rasoi, rice, dil, and a curry; and for pakki 
rasoi, pdris, kachawis, and a curry again. 

There iB little specially to be said of the religion of the district. The 
Be(lgIon population is essentially Hindu, and some intensity is 

added to its religious views by the proximity of Benares 
and the presence of tho shrine of Bindhdchal. Every orthodox Hindu is 
bound to worship the BindMchal Kill as the yr&ma-devatd, or tutelary deity 
of the place. What his kul-devatd or family god may be is a matter of accident; 
and each man is free to select his isht-devatd or personal patron among the 
gods as he chooses. As a matter of fact, the Brahmans and R&jputs of the 
district are almost exclusively worshippers of Siva; Banian of Yishnu, or one of 
his incarnations, R&ma, Krishna, &c.; while K&yaths generally devote them¬ 
selves more exclusively to Kdli. To enter into the peculiar religious observances 
of the lower castes and the rural population would demand more space than 
can be given here. The rustic, while acknowledging R&ma or Mah&deo (as 
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Siva is par excellence called), thinks a good deal more of his particular local 
derai-god or deified hero, and is specially anxious to propitiate the dihwdr, or 
spirit that haunts the place. The Muhammadan cult of Gh&zi Midn is very 
popular, and large concourses are held in honor of the saint at the town of 
Bhadohi and at Rudauli in the Chunir tahsil. The principal sects of Hindus 
have been described in some detail in the notices of Benares and Muttra. 1 
There is one sect, a few members of which are found in this district, not alluded 
to in those notices. This is the community of Sddhs or Sadhus, who are called 
by Professor Wilson "Hindu Unitarians,” He states that they are distinguished 
from other Hindus by professing the adoration of one Creator, and by personal 
and moral observances which entitle them, in their own estimation, to the 
appellation of Sadhs, Sddhus (Pure or Puritans). According to Professor Wilson 
they are chiefly found in the Upper Do&b, from Farukhabad to about Dehli. 
Some account of them has been given in the Cawnpore notice.® 

The language of the people, as is usual over any considerable area in 
India, exhibits much minor dialectic diversity. The 

Language. patois of a peasant from the south of the Son—to take 

an extreme instance—differs considerably in inflection, and still more widely 
in vocabulary, from that of a Bhadohi riiBtio. A collection of the peculiar 
words in use among the southern hills would probably reveal many affinities 
with the languages of the hill-tribes of Central India. The educated and semi- 
educated classes affect, with more or less success, the literary Urdu, or an arti¬ 
ficial and pedantic Hindi. The peculiar accent which marks the Mhrw&ri is 
often beard in the baz&rs. But the vernacular of the people in their homes 
and fields is the eastern Hindi, in that particular dialect known as “ Bhojpuri,” 
so called from the ancient town of Bhojpur, now a small village, near Bax&r 
and a few miles south of the Ganges. “ This,” writes Mr. Beamea, 8 " was for¬ 
merly a place of great importance, a3 the head-quarters of the large and powerful 
clan of Rajputs whose head is the present Mah&r&ja of DumrdoD, and who 
rallied round the standard of Kunw&r Sin'll in the mutiny of 1857. Readers 
of the entertaining * Siyar-ul-MutdkharM will remember how often the 
Muhammadan sfibaddrs of Azim&b&d (Patna) found it necessary to ohastise the 
turbulent zaminddrs of Bhojpur, and how little the latter seemed to profit by 
the lesson. It is remarkable that throughout the area of the Bhojpuri language 
a spirit of bigoted devotion to the old Hindu faith still exists, and that the 
proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is very small,” 

See the very imperfect enumeration by the recent census for this district, supra p. 74. 

* Gaz., VI, 73-74. _ * Journal Boyal Asiatic Society, new series, Vol. ill, p. 484, v.; also 1 

Hoernle’a Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, pp. v, ei stgg., from which this notice 
is chiefly derived. 
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The dialect is, like its eastern and western neighbours, a result of phonetic 
d.ecay of the old Aryan vernacular known generally as Prakrit. Dr. Hoernle 
shows that it probably coincides geographically and philologicnlly with the Ard- 
dham&gadhi dialect of the Magadhi Apabhramsa, or vernacular of the Pra¬ 
krit grammarians. A detailed examination of the dialect is impossible here: 
hut a note of some of the leading peculiarities, which differentiate the 
Eastern Hindi (of which the Bhojpurf may be taken as the principal dialect) 
from the vernaculars of RAjputilna and the Doab, may be found interesting. 1 

Firstly, as to pronunciation; (l) E. H. has a tendency to dentalise 
cerebral semi-vowels; thus E. H. often has r and rh for W. H. r or rh; it has 
also r and sometimes n for W. H. I, (2) While sometimes W. H, omits medial 
h, E. H. inserts an euphonic h? (S) While E. H. never tolerates, W. H. some¬ 
times adds euphonically an initial y or v? (4) E. H. has the short vowels 2, ai, 
<5, ail, which are unknown to W. H. (5) E. H, generally prefers to retain the 
hiatus ai and ail, while W. H. always contracts them to ai and au , 4 

Secondly, as to derivation : (1) The strong form of masculine nouns of the 
a-base has in E. H, a final d, and the short form of pronouns a final e, but in W. 
H. a final an or o. s (2) The singular possessive pronoun has in E. H. a medial 
o, but in W. H. e or d.° (3) E. H. prefers the weak form in (quiescent) a of 
masculine nouns with an «-base, W. H. the strong form in au or oJ 

Thirdly, as to inflexion; and here both as regards declension and conju¬ 
gation, As to declension : (1) E. H. does not possess the active case of the 
W. H. formed with the affix ne. 8 (2) The oblique form singular of strong 
masculine nouns ind has in E. H. a final d, but in W. H. e.° Next as to.con¬ 
jugation : (1) The present tense is made in E. H. by adding the auxiliary 
particle Id to the ancient (Sanskrit) prosent; in the W. PI. by adding gd 
or hai or chhai. 10 (2) The past tense is formed in E. H. by means of the suf¬ 
fix al or il, in W, PI. by the suffix yau or yo, n (3) The future tense is made 
in E. H. by means of the suffix ab or ib, in W. H, by the suffixes ih or aa 
or by adding the auxiliary participle go or gau to the ancient, present 13 . (4) 
While E. H. possesses the infinitive in ab or ib in common with W. H.,it does . 
not share with it that in aw. 13 

1 Hoornle, Grammar of the Qaudian Languages,p. **• s e.g., E. H. dihal, lie gnvej 

but YV. H. did or dii/d. “ e g., IS. H., e me in this, o me in that; but W. U yd men. vd men. 

* e.g., E. H. buiihai, bo sits j YV. H, baiihe ; E. H. aiir unci, YV. H. aur. 0 a. g., E, H. bhald, 

good, W, H, hhulau or bhaio i E, H jc which, W. fL.jau or jo. 8 E. H. mart (fern.) mine j 

but W. H. mert or mail. r IS. H, bar, grant, YV. H. barau ; E, H. mor, mine, YV. H. merau ; 

E. H. parhql, read. YV. H. pnrhyau. » e.g., E. H. i bailie, he dids YV. H. vd ne hiyau. 

s e.g„ E. H. gau. ghore hau YV. li. ghofe. kau of uom.: ghofd, horso, 10 eg., E. H, hole, he 

becomes ■, YV. H. haigd or hoaihai or hvaichhai, 11 e.g., E H. ralial, he remained; YV. H, 

ralnj au. 18 e.g , E. H. karab uni, I ahull do; YV. H. Itarihavm or hero sum or horawngau. 

13 e.g , E. H, karab, doing; W. II. harabamg, or karanawp. 

11 
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Fourthly, as regards construction there is one great difference, that in 
the case of the past tense of transitive verbs E. H. possesses a regular active 
construction, with a proper active past tense; whereas W. H. uses -a passive 
construction with the help of the active case (in ne) of the subject. 

Fifthly, as regards the vocabulary, some of the commonest and most 
important vocables differ. Instances of this will doubtless occur to the reader 
-familiar with both dialects, and need not be multiplied here. 

Of local literature there is none. Though the district possesses two printing 
^ and several lithographic presses, no local newspaper 

or periodical is issued, and no books are locally pub¬ 
lished. The songs, proverbs, traditions, and folklore of the people would 
doubtless afford material for a compilation of interest in many directions; but 
•that work yet remains to be done. Libraries or even moderate collections of 
•books are rare; that of the pandits of Dabka in Bhadohi being the only one 
worthy of mention. 

Schools in this district, as elsewhere, are classified as " high, 1 ' “ middle ’* 

Education: high schools. &nd 7™^.” 0f M S h Schools there are tw0 ’ both itt 
the city of Mitsapur, one entirely supported and ■ the 

other partially aided by government. The latter is under the manage¬ 
ment of the London Missionary Society. Both give instruction ranging from 
the most elementary subjects to the standard of the entrance examination of 
the Calcutta University. Both schools have consequently three departments,—. 
primary, middle and high. The following table will show the number of boys 
on the rolls, the average daily attendance, and the cost of the two schools at 
the present time (1882) :— 


Education: high schools. 


Name and class of 
school. 


Government High School. 

(a) High 
<i) Middle 
<c) Primary 

Total 

Aided High School. 

(a) High ... 

(6j Middle 
(c) Primary 


Number of Average 
hoys ou daily st¬ 
rolls. tendance. 


Si 

1684 

S3 

£224 

SO 

04-66 

173 

13364 

9 

8MB 

41 

2S’B3 

177 

132-66 

227 

160-83 


COBt to | 
govern¬ 
ment. 

Expendi¬ 
ture from 
other 
sources. 

Total 
average 
cost per 
head. 

Dost per 
head to 
govern¬ 
ment. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,902 

OS 

2.35 75 

231-71 

2,007 

136 

41-02 

3842 

1,473 

498 

30-40 

22-82 

7,382 

700 

... 
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The government school has an oriental department attached to it, giving, 
instruction in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Hindi to 191 scholars. To 
this department government contributes Rs. 426 per annum, the balance of 
about Rs. 1,400 being met from endowments and other sources. 

In addition to the above schools, there is an Anglo-vernacular schoolatGyan- 

Middle schools P ur ( an alias of a part of the town of Konrli in Bhadohi), 

which gives instruction up to the standard of the mid¬ 


dle class examinations. This school has 42 hoys on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 39'58. The cost is met solely from private sources; but an ori¬ 
ental department under the same management, with about 100 pupils, is aided 
to the extent of Rs. 204 annually by government. Five other schools are 
rated as "middlehut with the exception of those at Gopiganj, Ahraurfi, and 
Chunfir, they are simply village schools in which education is attempted, with 
more or less success, to be carried higher than usual. The most recent reports 
speak of the upper classes of these schools as small in number and poor in 
instruction. 

Of vernacular primary there are 116 established by government and five 
aided. The total recorded number of scholars was, 
according to the latest reports, 4,083; and the annual 
charges amounted to Re. 13,032, or Rs. 3-12-9 per head. Of the primary 
schools seven are free schools, the total cost of which 
is defrayed by the municipalities of Mirzapnr and 
Chunfir: the former town has six such schools, and the latter one. There 
are eight primary schools for girls,—-three established 
by government and five aided. The attendance re¬ 
gisters show a total of 185 scholars, costing Rs. 10-6-6 a head, of which sum 
government pays Rs. 6-0-4 The high average is due to the expensiveness of 
the aided schools, where each scholar costs Rs. 12-13-7 as against Rs. 6-2-6 in 
government schools. The teaching agency in aided schools is, however, superior. 

The above figures corroborate and partly explain the dense ignorance of the 
Position and prospects “ass of the people shown in the educational returns 
of education. of the census. 1 The machinery of primary education 

is still inadequate. It is hardly possible to bring education home to every 
man’s door, especially in the case of a population thinly scattered over a wild 
and roadless country.. The customs of the country prevent children being sent 
to any distance more than a mile or so from home; and the poverty of. the . 
people, involving as it does universal labour from the earliest possible age, is. 

* Supra, p. 63, 


Primary schools. 


Free schools. 


Female education. 
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another and a most serious impediment. But these are of small account beside 
the absolute indifference of the agricultural masses to the uses and benefits 
of the elements of knowledge. The school population is almost invariably 
recruited from the priestly, landowning, trading and writer castes. A large 
percentage of the children instructed would probably have learned to read 
and write by their own primeval methods, if government had not brought its 
own system to their doors. Beyond these classes the spread of educational 
influences is imperceptibly slow. 

Besides the head-office at Mirzapur, there are 22 sub-offices (imperial) and 
10 district post-offices. The sub-officos, exclusive of 
three in the city, are at Ahraura, Barab, Bhadohi, 
Bijaipur, BiadMchal, Chakia, Chun dr, Chuudr railway station, Dig, Du did, 
Gopiganj, Kachhwa, Katka, Khairwa, Kon, Pahari, Robertsganj, Sb&liganj and 
Surianwan. The district offices are at Ohopan, Chhotd Mirzapur, Drummond- 
ganj, Glior&wal, Hallia, Konrh, Lalganj, Marihan, Ptmm'iganj and Rfijgarh. 
The following table gives the number of letters, parcels, and other missives 
received at these offices during 1880-81, and also during the last year of three 
preceding quinquennial periods 
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1870.71. 

1875-76. 
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S,28G 

1,377 

013 












3,MB 


According to the latest allocation statement, Mirzapur contains 44 police- 
r stations, whereof 8 belong to the first class, 2 to the 

second, 13 to the third, and 21 to the fourth. The first- 
class stations, 1 which have usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen foot 
constables, are at Mirzapur, Ohunar, Bindhachal, Gopiganj, Bhadohi, Lalganj, 
Robertsganj and Ahraurfi. The complement of the second-class stations at 
Ghorawal and Ohopan is, as a rule, a sub-inspector, two head and nine foot 
constables. The third-class stations, at which are generally quartered two head 
and six foot constables, are at Surianwan, Katka, Kachhwa, Drummondganj, 
Marihan, Khairwa, Kon, Shabganj, Pannuganj, Hallifi, Dig, Chakia and Dfidhi. 

* This ia the present allocation, but it is under contemplation to remove tho Katltn thdna 
Aural, ami raise it to first Wig class; to locate third class stations at Gaipura and Pahari on 

f nud B&jgarh j doing nwny in consequence with the 

outposts at Akon, Adalpura, Madho Siuh, 1 andri and Durgiignnj. 
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The fourth-class stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head 
and three foot constables, are at R&jgarh, Mirzapur Khurd, Arodaha, Sukrit, 
Konrh, Madho Sinh, Uj, Harrai, Bhaiaaundb, Aurai, Pandri, Adalpura, 
Kotwa, Akori, M&nchi, Parsoi, Durg.'iganj, IJgapiir, Ohaitganj, Barah, and 
Baraundha, 


All stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular polico enrolled 
under Act V. of 1861. This force is assisted by the municipal and town 
police, recruited under Acts XV. of 1878 and XX, of 1866 respectively. In 
1880, the throe forces mustered together 824 men of all grades, including 16 
mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 6‘33 square 
miles and 1,384 inhabitants, The cost of the force was Rs. 88,424, of which 
Rs. 70,346 were debited to provincial revenues and the remainder defrayed 
from municipal and other funds. The following statement shows for a series 
of years the principal offences committed and the results of police action 
therein:— 


Year. 

Cases cognizable by the police, 

Value of pro¬ 
perly. 

Cases. 

Persons. 
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1876 ... 

9 

i 

10 


876 

32,873 


1,461 

1,168 

291 

471 

384 

78 

81-62 

1877 ... 

9 

2 

10 

623 

1,197 

20,292 

7,812 

1,732 

1,827 

392 

661 

629 

108 

80-30 

1878 ... 

7 

2 

12 

667 

2,113 

30,801 

10,667 

2,794 

2,090 

813 

1,243 

1,062 

166 

86-43 

1879 ... 

3 

2 

8 

469 


23,768 

8,736 

1,888 

1,376 

486 

794 

670 

116 

84-84 

1880 ... 

6 

3 

6 

826 

IK!££>■ 

13,671 

6,416 

1,883 

1,023 


406 

379 

90 

93-36 

1881 ... 

IM 


8 

417 

m. 

16,984 

G,435 

1,629 

1,140 

297 

469 

384 

86 

8182 


Villago polios, 


Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 
1,362 village and road watchmen, organized under 
Aot XYI. of 1873. These were distributed amongst the 6,160 inhabited vil¬ 
lages of the district, at the rate of one to every 666 inhabitants. Their sanc¬ 
tioned cost, Rs. 49,416, was met out of the 10 per cent. cess. But in a large 
proportion of the southern uplands the guardian of the peace is still the primi¬ 
tive gorait, who is paid by the zamindars, and deems himself to owe his first 
obedience to them. 
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Infanticide. 


There are fifteen villages in -which the special regulations for the repres¬ 
sion of infanticide are iD force. Of these, two are in 
the Gopi'ganj police circle, three in Bhadohi, one in 
Aurai (Kafka), one in Dig, and the remaining eight in Suri&nwan. The sus¬ 
pected tribe in every case, except in the village of Kohi in Gopiganj circle 
(where the Gaharwiirs are proclaimed), is the Monas clan of R&jputs. The 
total population affected by the rules is very small, being only 1,860 of all 
ages and both sexes; and, the percentage of girls to the whole minor population 
being- (according to the latest returns) 43"2, it would appear that the practice 
is under the pressure of circumstances dying out. 

The district jail is, owing to its situation within a short and easy railway 
journey of the central prisons both at Allahabad and 
Benares, smaller and less important than similar 
institutions in less accessible districts. The fact that the building is some¬ 
what behind the times in construction and arrangement, and in many res¬ 
pects inconveniently situated, is thus of less importance. The principal statis¬ 
tics for 1880-81 may be thus tabulated:— 


Jail. 


Total number of prisoners 
‘ during the year. 

Hindus. 

Musalmdns. 

Christians. | 

Average daily number of 
prisoners. 

Admitted during year. 

Transferred daring year. 

Discharged during year. 

Admitted to hospital dur¬ 
ing year. 

Deaths. 

Total yearly cost per head 
of average strength. 

IfS 

a S 

IS IH K 

3 ||| 

sill 

sTS‘So¬ 
sa 

| 

a 

3 

■3 

§ 

1*1 

Males. 

1 

1,272 

1,009 

121 

ISO 

19 

l 

260-93 



868 

291 

n 

Rs. a. p. 

83 3 lo 

Rs. a. p-. 

43 13 8 


Of the total number of prisoners, 124 were imprisoned by order of the. 
civil courts. Of the admissions during the year, 19 are entered as juvenile 
offenders, or persons under 16 years of age; 988 as between 16 and 40; 247 
as between 40 and 60; and 18 as above the latter age. The largest item in 
the average expenditure on each prisoner was. the cost of his rations 
(Rs. 13-15-7). The remainder was made up-of his shares of establishment 
(Rs. 10-13-0), clothing (Rs. 1-7-10), police guards (Rs. 4-2-2), building and 
repairs (Rs.3-5-9), hospital charges (Re. 1-9-8)., and contingencies (Re. 1-13-0). 
Theaverage number of effective workers was 168'79. Apart from the more 
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Look-up. 


■’strictly penal employments of grinding corn, pounding aurki and so forth, 
and the menial work of the jail, the principal industry was the weaving 
of rugs, carpets, and dharis, there being in fsct no other important manu¬ 
facture. The net annual profit from manufactures is given at Rs. 2,708. 
Classified according to occupations, the jail population consisted of 402 
agriculturalists, 741 non-agriculturalists, while of 89 the occupation was not 
specified 

The lock-up for under-trial prisoners is entirely unconnected with the 
jail. The number of persons detained during 1881 
was 1,210, of whom 908, or almost exactly three- 
fourths, were subsequently sent to jail. 

Before entering upon the next head—fiscal history—the following brief 
Present area, rovcnuaand statement of present area, revenue and rent may 
rent * be given, but it must be borne in mind that the areas 

are only approximate estimates. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 5,223 3 square miles, of which 1,5761 were cultivated, 
817'2 cultivable and 2,830 0 barren. The area paying government revenue 
or quit rent was 2,942-8 square miles (1,264’4 cultivated, 409-0 cultivable, 1,269-4 
barren). The amount of payment to government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (.including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Es. 8,43,368 ; l or, with local-rates and oesses, Rs. 9,62,565. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 29,19,192. 

The district of Mirzapur, with the exception of a few villages received 
from Allahabad ia recent years, falls entirely within 
the tract of country once known as the Province of 
Benares, in which the settlement of land-revenue was made permanent by 
Regulation I. of 1795. We have thus no long record of successive and in¬ 
creasingly scientific adjustments of the land-revenue demand to deal with 
here; hut in almost every department, which the researches incident to modem 
settlements ia western districts have done so much to elucidate, there is a 
corresponding absence of accurate, and often even of approximate, information. 
The field is. further narrowed in Mirzapur by the lateness of the date (1830) at 
which this district was severed from the Benarejs collectorate, from which the 
districts of Ghdzipur (including Ballia) and Jaunpur had already successively 
been carved out. The permanent settlement had thus been current for nearly 
forty years when this district first attained to a separate fiscal existence. The 
events which led to the passing of Regulation I. of 1795, and the methods upon 

1 In census form XXI, the land revenue is Bs. 8,43,38s, or Bb. 30 more than is given 
here. The figures in the text are those supplied in a later return from the district. 
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which Mr. Duncan’s settlement was formed, need not be treated of in this 
notice at any length. A brief resumd of the course of events from the 
accession of Raja Mahipnarain is all that need here be given, reserving for 
the parganah notices at the end of this memoir further details of fiscal his¬ 
tory for the various subdivisions of the district. 

Before the permanent settlement the internal administration was framed on 

Conditions precedent to the time-honoured native model. The government had 
the permanent settlement. contented itself with the regular realisation of the 

stipulated tribute from the raja, and abstained from any interference with the 
internal affairs of the province. The collection of the land revenue was farmed 
out to a host of dmils, who were permitted to do very much as they pleased, 
so that they maintained some semblance of order, and punctually met their 
engagments to the raja. In some parganalis the dmils were tlie leading 
men within their respective charges, and in these cases the system worked 
with a less degree of harshness; but many were simply rapacious publicans, 
whose sole principle of fiscal administration waB to grind the last possible 
farthing out of the holders of the soil. The administration of Balwant Sinh 
had possessed at least the merit of vigour; and even under bis successor the 
rapacity of public officers seems, as far as the revenue was concerned, to have 
been kept in partial check ; but during the first six years of Mahipnarain’s 
government, the unprincipled corraptiou of the raja’s agents reached such a 
pitch that when Mr. Duncan arrived in 1787, 1 lie found the country becoming 
literally a waste, and the revenue yearly decreasing. 

' ' ‘ ‘ A very short time convinced Mr. Duncan that it would 

be useless to expect the raja to exert himsolf in the direction of reform. Even 
so simple a measure as the issue of an improved and uniform lease and counter¬ 
part for engagement with the land-holders was met with the most strenuous 
opposition, and, in the end, unwillingly and perfunctorily carried out. Mr. Duncan, 
therefore, sought and obtained the sanction of the governor-general in 
Settlement of n9o fasli, council to his making the settlement of tho revenue 
( 1788 - 8 B a. D), f or the fasli year 1196, under his own immediate 

control. This settlement was made, not upon actual measurement, but “ upon 

3 Mr. Jonathon Duncan assumed charge as Resident at Beuaros on the 3lst August, 1787 ; he 
remained till October, 1792, when he was deputed to the Malabar coast on a commission from 
which he returned to Benares only in March, 1784. He was occupied till October, 1795, in " 
drafting the Regulations that were to introduce the system of intornui administration which 
had already been adopted in Bengal and Beliar. On his departure at the ond of 1795, the post 
of Resident was abolished and his functions divided among tho now officials constituted by tho 
Regulations. Subsequently Mr. Duncan held the appointment of Governor of Bombay for 18 
years and died ‘ in harness ’ on tho llth August, ISII, after an uninterrupted servioe (pace 
his monument in the Bombay cathedral) of 39 years. 
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the kAmingos’ reports and estimates of the state of tlio actual produce, com¬ 
pared with their former accounts, and corroborated by the Resident’s own 
judgment, aided by that of the most experienced native officers, and tried, in 
some instahces, by the examinations on oath of the k&mingos in those parganahs 
in which the apparent defalcation of the funds was most alarming.” The 

, , „ „ „ settlement was, as has been said, for one year only, 

extended for Are years. , . , J 

but, “ owing to the insufficiency of this, and with a 

view of promoting the improvement of the country,” the greater part of the 
leases were afterwards extended to terms of five years. Government, in con¬ 
firming the arrangements then made, introduced for the first time the question 
of a permanent settlement, and “ the great and lasting benefits” which would 
accrue from its introduction. Tlie Resident was asked to report whether such 
a policy was in his opinion practicable and desirable, and whether any and 
what modifications of the system followed in Behar would be necessary. 

The details of subsequent arrangements and negotiations need not be 
A ten years’ settl ement here repeated. After considering the Resident’s re* 
ordered commendations, the Board resolved that a settlement 

of the province for ten years should be made, commencing with the year 1196 
fasli, and that those Amils who were then holding under five years’ leases 
(of which four remained unexpired) might be, at the discretion of the Re* 
sidbnt, continued as collectors of revenue for the five years which would 
remain after the expiry of their leases. This settlement was made by the 
Resident and his assistants, and confirmed by the 
governor-general in council on the 11th February, 
1791. It was a settlement, as far as possible, with the actual proprietors of 
the land j but with the important exception that, in (deference) to the wishes 
of the rAja, all landholders who had been dispossessed and reduced to the 
condition of cultivators before the 1st of July, 1775 (1182 fasli), the data 
of the final transfer of the sovereignty of Benares to the Company, were 
excluded from its benefits. The raja, however, subsequently withdrew his 
objections, and when by Regulation I. of 1795 the 
olaicdpermanent. settlement Was declared permanent, it Was provided’ 

that, such zatnindiirS should be restored to their estates on the avoidance 

of the leases which might have been granted to farmers. 1 At the same 

time it was decided that the rAja’s claim to the surplus revenue should 

bo commuted for an annual payment of one lAkh of rupees, and from 

, 1 The Bpoolal arrangement made with the rajas o£ Kan tit, Agori-Barliar and Singraulivrili 
fte found noticed in thoir place la the historical portion of this notice. 

■IS 


and confirmodi 


Declared permanent. 
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this time lie ceased to have any concern in the administration of the 
province outside his 1 own family domains and jdgirs. 

The following statement exhibits the revenue shown in the Ain-i-Akbari, 1 
Revenue-demand at three the total demand assessed by Mr. Duncan upon each 
P er!ocla - parganah, and the land revenue at the present time:—• 



Parganahs, (P.), 
Tappa, (T.), 
or Taluka, (Tal.) 


Revenue in the 
Atn-UAkbari, 

Demand at per¬ 
manent settle¬ 
ment. 

Present demaud. 




Be. a. p. 

Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P■ 

p. 

SSkhav 

It* 

21,184 4 5 

53,528 0 

0 

57,464 9 

4 

p. 

Akraura 


2,728 18 3 

14,252 4 

3 

10,949 6 

6 

p. 

Bhagwat 


Rent-free. 

20,481 15 

3 

88,282 2 

9 

p. 

Chun&r ... 


21,827 7 2 

41,302 2 

6 

64,219 1 

6 

p. 

Bliuili ... 


25,818 ft 6 

90,899 8 

0 

105,553 8 

0 

Tal. Saktisgarh ... 

• ■ • 


15,580 0 

0 

13,918 0 

0 

T. 

Upraudh 


| 21,418 14 0*| 

45,278 10 

0 

56,924 15 

9 

T. 

Qhftur&si ... 

M* 

00.961 0 

3 

97,629 14 

6 

T. 

Chhi&nave ... 

»•» 

100,572 14 

0 

78,897 0 

0 

Tal. 

Majhwa ... 

" 

A taluka Included 
in A kbur’s time 
in Kaswfir(now 
in the Benaros 
district). 

57,448 7 

0 

48,971 1 

8 

T. 

Eon ... 

IM 

| 91,523 IS 2 | 

89,028 11 

6 

88,776 0 

4 

P. 

Bhadohi ... 

• n ■ 

1,79,669 0 

0 4 

1,73,199 0 

0 

P. 

Kern Maugmtr 

••• 

23,125 0 0 

Not assessed to 

government 

reveuuo. 

P. 

Agorl-Barkar ... 

>•< 

) Not included in [ 

63,281 18 

8 

49,206 5 

0 

P. 

Bijaigarh ... 

• ft 

/ the A(n-i-Ah- ) 

1,190 0 

0 

14.348 5 

0 

V. 

Singrauli ••• 

Ml 

C hari (vide supra 1 

lp-s) [ 

Not assessed to 

governments 

revenue. 


Total 

Mt 

2,26,567 12 4 

8,18,061 C 

3 

8,43,368 0 

8 


The column showing what Akbar’s revenue demand was is of no practical 


utility, but it may be of interest from an antiquarian point of view. It will be 
seen that there is considerable discrepancy between the last two columns. This 
is due to the re-settlement of lapsed farms, the annexation of lapsed jdgirs, 
the remissions made from time to time on account of land taken up for roads 
and other public purposes with other contingencies; and, further, to the change 
of system by which commission ceased to he paid to tahsildars, and the sum 
so saved was annexed to the land revenue. 

1 Gladwin’s Aiit-i-Ahbari, IX, pp. 200-5. 5 The sraill revonuo derived by A khar 

from psrgimnh Kantit has been remarked upon already, ( f’idc supra p. 6). 8 This 

was the moiety received into the Company’s treasury.— Skakespeat’s Duncan Records, I., 

p. 161 . 
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The mention of tahsildars leads to the next great stop in fiscal reform. 

The eontraet-tahsilddr The government demand had indeed been fixed, but 
system. the pernicious system of entrusting the collections to 

contmct-tahsildivis, -who were personally responsible for the demand and remu¬ 
nerated by a percentage (usually one-tenth) of the collections, bad, from sheer 
necessity, been continued. The result was the accumulation of great wealth 
and enormous estates by many of those officials. These estates were usually 
obtained by the simple process of nominating their rela¬ 
tives and dependents as managers of alleged defaulters’ 
property, and afterwards, when it was found that fraud went unpunished, 
putting them forward as the actual zamindurs. There appear to have been 
twelve or thirteen such tahsilddrs in the parganahs now forming the Mirzapur 
district in 1S01, In 1804, in consequence of the abuses which had arisen, 
government took into consideration the total abolition of the office of tahsild&r; 


Consequent abuses. 


hut the final arrangement made, which took effect from 
e orm of tlw system, jggg^ W as tJjafc ■which subsists in. principle to the 

present day, by which the tahsildars are the paid servants of government with 
no personal or pecuniary interest in the revenue they collect. The number of 
tahsflddrs was at the same time largely reduced. In this district only two 
were appointed, one for parganahs Chaurasi, Upraudh, Chhi&nave, Saktxsgarh 
and Bhagwat, and another for parganahs Agori, Barhar and Bijaigarh. The 
rest of the district was left huz&r tabs'll 1 (vide supra, p. 10). This was, iu 
brief, the state of things when the Mirzapur collectorate was formed in 1830, 
The present Chun&r tahsil was formed, as one of the consequences of the 
change of jurisdiction, in 1845. 

There remained still one great obstacle to successful revenue administra- 
Surrey and revision of titm - The district had never been surveyed, and in 
settlement, 1840 - 47 . great part hardly explored, No maps of any pretence 
to acouracy existed; nor had any approach to a trustworthy record of rights 
ever been made. A survey of the whole province was ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces iu 1839. The Board of Revenue, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, ordered a simultaneous revision of settlement, 
and the preparation of villago papers in accordance with the provisions of 
Regulation IX. of 1S33. Tho survey, which was undertaken and carried out 
by Captain Wroughton in 1839-40-41, may be described as a boundary survey 
for revenue purposes of the country north of the Kaimiir range of hills. The 
resulting maps are—(1) village maps, generally on a scale of four inches to the 
mile: but as the tri-junctions even of villages were not marked, it is exceedingly 
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Its imperfection. 


difficult to settle boundary disputes or restore the village boundaries from 
these maps: (2) parganah maps on a scale of two inches to the mile, 
roughly drawn, with village boundaries very imperfectly shown, and topo¬ 
graphy incorrectly and very inartistically delineated. South of the Kuimhrs, a 
still more rudely -executed and incorrectly-drawn map on the two-inch scale was 
p,ll that was prepared, no maps showing village boundaries being attempted. 

The record of rights, which was compiled pari passu with the 

survey, was perhaps not more imperfect than the 
The record of rights. „ , . „ , ... ... 

first attempt at a task of such magnitude might 

be expected to be. It must be rememherod that the permanent settlement 
had simply been an assessment, and not a settlement at all as the term 
is at present understood. For half a century afterwards there had boon 
no survey and no attempt to frame a record of rights. When therefore, 
in 184*1-47, this was finally undertaken, the magnitude of the task bad natu¬ 
rally increased largely, owing to the absence of properly constructed records, 

and the uncertainty and inexactness which inevitably 
its imperfection. , . „ „ „ T , , . , . 

resulted from fifty years of chaos. Indeed, so intri¬ 
cate and conflicting appear to have been the puttid&ri tenures in many 
instances, that the record of them was not attempted. The maps with 
the village records are rough sketches only, and although attested by the 
revenue survey officer, were apparently drawn to no specified scale. The 
original imperfections of the record were perpetuated and exaggerated through 
ninety years more, by the almost complete neglect of supervision or testing of 
the patwfins’ work; a neglect which was almost unavoidable with the utterly 
inadequate staff which was all that was provided, and the impracticable sizoof 
many of the patwaris’ circles, especially in the upland tracts. The stato of 
things was thus described by Mr. Stoker, writing in 1878, with special refer¬ 
ence to the Mirzapur tahsil:— 

“ The inaccuracies and omissions of the records are so many that I have 
Condition of j;lie papers always hesitated to receive them, as sufficient proof of 
ln 1878 ‘ anything either entered or omitted. In the Gango- 

tic valley, with the exception of the alluvial lands annually submerged or 
subject to erosiou, the field maps continue to correspond tolerably with tho 
actual demarcations. They were drawn up after the land had been fully 
brought uuder cultivation, But above the hills the area and divisions of 
cultivated lands have altered so much that the maps no longer servo as a 
guide. Fields have been broken qp or allowed to become waste,, and now 
lands have been brought under the plough, 
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This is only to be' expected where the cultivated area is small and fluctuat¬ 
ing, the waste lands and jungles of great extent, and the fields frequently aban¬ 
doned after one or two croppings. The record of holdings is generally imper¬ 
fect, that of the forms and variations of cultivating tenures especially so. 
Under the permanent settlement all sub-tenures have assumed a fixity and 
value unknown elsewhere. A vast area is held by tenants at fixed rates and 
occupancy tenants who freely transfer their holdings by every form of convey¬ 
ance. Such tenures really approximate very closely to sub-proprietorship. 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two. They possess a 
high and recognised money value. It would be natural to expect a very 
exact and discriminating record of the. holdings and status of such cultiva¬ 
tors. And yet this is one of the weakest portions of the jamabandis (rent-rolls). 
They rarely contain any specification or classification of tenants according to their 
status. The courts are left to determine the issue from extrinsic evidence. 
“ An analogous defect is the failure to define or specify tho sir lands of the 
zaminddrs. Or, again, it happens that an entirely fictitious rent or rent-rate is 
recorded, that aotually paid being something very different. The registration 
of alienations and transfer of cultivating tenures has been habitually neglected. 
The papers swarm with names of men long since dead or dispossessed. The con¬ 
dition of the record of proprietary right is even worse. The khewats (registers of 
shares) are entirely untrustworthy. From theneglect of a long series of years, they 
have fallen into suoh disorder that it is impossible to accept any one implicitly,” 

These remarks referred chiefly to the fully cultivated Gangetio valley. 

, The state of things in such a country as the south of 
second revision of settlo- Upraudh was infinitely worse, It is, however, pleasant 
meut- to add that the confusion described is already, in great 

part, a thing of the past. A new cadastral professional survey, based upon 
scientific projection under the superintendence of Colonel Anderson, has 
for some years been in progress and will be completed in 1882-83. The survey 
operations embrace the whole area of the district down to the Kaimfir range, with' 
the exception of the Family Domains of the Mahdrajaof Benares and the hilly 
portion of theBijaigarh parganah. The results are:—(1) Village maps compiled 
on a 16-inch scale, and in a very superior style, showing the limits of every field; 
these are re-produced by photozincography, so that copies are available in any 
number: (2) two-inch scale maps for each parganah, reduced from the 16 
inch village maps. 

Tho village tri-junctions have been permanently marked by square stone 
pillars imbedded in masonry, and theodolite stations along the boundaries by 
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smaller pillars, having, as a distinctive mark, a prism cut on the top. Con¬ 
sequently with the survey new village papers are being compiled on the basis 
of the 16-inch maps. The district will thus be raised to an equality in these 
matters with the best of the temporarily-settled tracts, and it will only re¬ 
main to provide, by a sufficient establishment and competent supervision, for 
the constant maintenance and correction of the records. 

A topographical survey party commenced work during the cold weather 
Survey of Mil tracts and of 1882-83, under the superintendence of Major Wil- 
Ramily Domains. mer, for the compilation of maps on a two-inch scale 

of the area south of the Kaimtir range, the Family Domains, and other por¬ 
tions of the district beyond the range of the more elaborate survey. 

It remains now to speak of the present fiscal condition of the district, 
Prenent fiscal condition following, for convenience of reference, the arrangement 
of the district. adopted in other notices so far as the imperfection 

of the record will allow. The following statement Bhows the total demand, 
including cesses, for the first year of four successive 

Total demand. 



The acreage cess was introduced by Act XVIII. of 1871, and was col- 
lected for the first time in 1871-72. The original 

Cesses. . . .„ ° 

proposal was tor a uniform impost of 2 anas on 
each acre of the cultivated area, hut on representations made by Mr. Pollock 
the collector, a rate varying from the maximum down to one pie per acre, 
according to the fertility of the soil, was adopted. Some of the hilly par- 
ganahs, Upraudb, Agori, Singrauli, and Dudhl were altogether exempted. In 
1879-80, the incidence of the cess was raised 25 per cent, chiefly with a view- 
to meet the cost of the re-survey of the district. The patwhri coss was first 
introduced in 1856, the jdglrs which had previously been allotted to the pat- 
w&ris, in lieu of salary, being at the same time resumed. The cess was, how¬ 
ever, entirely abolished from the 10th March, 1882, the date on whioh Act 
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XIII. of 1882 came mto force. The 12 per cent, cess is levied only upon the 
eight temporarily-settled villages ■which were transferred from Allahabad in 
1861. These villages are exempt from the other cesses. The chaukidfiri cess 
is also a comparatively new institution, dating from 1871-72, when the jdgira 
of the village watchmen were resumed. But the system of salaried chaukidurs 1 
has not been extended beyond the first range of hills. In the uplands, the 
chaukid&r is still a useless person, receiving a pittance of Es. 12 per annum, 
from the zamlnd&r and sundry perquisites at harvest and other times. The 
road cess is not levied in the Benares Family Domains. Government allows, 
from the general revenues of the province, a sum of Rs. .1,732 annually for 
roads in Bhadohi and Es, 500 for Kera Mangraur. 8 The school cess is now 
only levied (at 8 Anas per cent, on the land revenue) in those portions of the 
district to which the acreage cess has not been extended; and the same remark 
applies to the cess levied for the support of the district d6k. 

The following statement gives in detail the demand for a series of years 

_ .. . with the account of the collections and balances. As a 

Eevenua collections. . . , 

matter of course jn a permanently-settled district, it is 

only during seasons of special scarcity and distress that any considerable sums 

remain outstanding at the close of the year 


Ye dr. 

Demand. 

Collee- 

tions. 

1 

PiimanLAM op bai 

-- 

Refth 

. _ 

Anon. 

Nomi¬ 

nal. 

S 

2 . 

P 

fl 

b 

C4 

In. train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubt¬ 

ful. 

irre¬ 

cover¬ 

able. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


1871-72 


8,45,127 

8,41,722 

3,406 

1,641 

• it 

... 

1,764 

•19 

J872-73 


8,46.096 

8,36,043 

8,463 

6,699 

• 1. 


1,764 

•79 

1873- 74 


8,46,027 

7,70,648 

74,479 

72(616 

115 

HI 

1,748 

8-8l 

1874-78 


8,46,027 

8,85,997 

9,030 

7,167 

' »*• 


1,863 

■84 

1876-76 

Ml 

8,46,043 

8,40,430 

4,613 

2,760 

IM 

•II 

1,863 

•32 

1876-77 


8,45 086 

8,43,163 

1,863' 

... 


•M 

1,863 

Ml 

1877-78 


8,44,190 

8,41,762 

2,438 

1,589 

. 


899 

•18 

1878-79 


8,48,396 

8,43,388 

7 

• •V 

1*1 

.•1 

7 

Ml 

1879-80 

III 

8,43,388 

8,43,376 

12 

12 

- . ail 

HI 


«•» , 

1880-81 


8,43,388 

8,43,388 

m 

HI 

«•« 

• •• 

l»l 

Ht 

1881-82 

■M 

8,43,368 

8.43,368. 

#•« 

III 


HI 

*ie 



The instalments in which the revenue is collected vary considerably in the 
Instalments of land re- different parganahs of the district, in order ; to suit 
venue. the differing conditions of agriculture. The following 


{ Fi* G. O. No. 407, dated 20tli Aptil, 1871. J G. G. No. 1290, dated 23nd Ally, 1884. 
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table gives a complete histbandi or instalment statement (fractions of a rupee 
being omitted) for the district. The Family Domains do not appear separately, 
as the Bhadohi revenue is paid into Mirzapur tahsll, while Kera Mangraur is 
revenue-free (lalchirdj). The revenue from parganah Agori is also nominal j 
Singrauli is entirely revenue-free; and Dddhi being a government estate, its 
proceeds do uot appear as land-revenue :— 


$ 

a 

Parganah, tappa, 
&o. 

A 

43 d> 

a S 

a> A 

8 E 
2 - 
p 'S 

* H to 

44 a 
c o 

43 44 

p s 
£ is 

H ** 
£ 

*4 

0) 

fO 

P 

© 

£ 

a 

•S 

a S? 

<D & 

a 5 
3 * 

W «W 
0 0 
*'-* tfl 

«W g 

fa 

A u. 
U-H 
« 

$ 

i 

>-3 


ts 

1 

Extent of instalment in 
fractions of a rupee. 

4> 

1 

|f 

•s' 

a 

1 





a. 

Bs. 

R. 

Bs. 

n. 

Its. 

a. 

Jts. 

A. 

Rs. 



Chaur&ai 

U) 

3 

12,301 

4 

24,407 

6 

80,607 

6 

30,614 

•«i 

Ml 

t 


Majliwa 

4M 

3 

9,182 

0 

18,364 

3 

9,182 

4 

12,243 

m 

*U 

a. 


Uprandh 1 


ej 

12,914 

0 

20,605 

S 

11,472 

3 

■Ml 

in 

Ml 

si 


Ohliianave 

lit 

n 

9 SOI 

4 

10,737 

4 

■laeh 

0 

29,684 


««• 



Kon 


a 

4,848 

4 

9,163 

4 

10,2 v 8 

a 

14,641 

M» 

, M 

a 

L 

Bhadohi 

III 

2 

22,067 

3 

34,388 

6 

63,817 

HI 


0 

63,627 



Total 

4*1 

Ml 

71,073 

0 

126,664 

B 

134,426 


96,646 


03,627 


r 

Bbagwat 

M» 

3 

7,176 

6 

14,860 

8 

7,176 

4 

9,670 

«•« 

Ml 

-i 


Ahraura 

.» 4 

3 

3,173 

6 

8,366 


8,178 

4 

4,237 


*i4 

gi 


Bhuili 

«•* 

4 

26,885 

« 

Em 


19,787 

3 

19,792 


•M 

d 


Karyat Sikhar 

• •• 

2 

7,177 

4 

14,426 


14,363 

6 

21,528 



o 


HnveliChiin&r 


4 


* 

HKkI 


13,660 

4 

13,506 


*•4 



Saktiagarh 

Ml 

3 

8,418 

0 

6,319 

3 

2,610 

3 

2,011 

>•1 

•M 



Total 

... 


67,666 

*•« 

96,806 

B 

60,670 


71,804 

Ml 

«f* 















§ 


Agori 

■ 44 

• 4* 

6 


6 

Ml 

2 

*•« 

3 


>•4 

S 


Barhar 


6 

16,394 

7 

20,164 

2 

6,764 . 

2 

6,689 

*♦4 


i. 

► 

Bijaigarh 

• •• 

5 

4,632 

6 

4,816 

3 

2,496 

3 

2,643 

•*« 

Iff 


Total 

... 

... 

19,931 

fl 

103 

n 

9,214 

Its 

9,436 

If* 

... 



Giund ToiAt 

... 


148,670 

*i 

248,394 

i«« 

204,310 

Ml 

177,284 


63,627 


No accurate information from which an analysis of tenures can be 
lltfeg , compiled is available. Of the 4,352 villages included 

in the district, 1,485 are within the domains of the 


'In addition to the amount shown as payable in November In Uprandh there is a sum of 
*s. 1,2. l-4-o payable as part of the same 4 anas kid in Deer, 
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iu the Family Domains) 


MaMr&ja of Benares. These are partly held by sub-proprietors, known as man&ti- 
riddrs, who differ from zamind&rs under government in 
little else but the smaller proportion—usually about 
20 per cent.—of the gross assets which they enjoy. The remainingj or nd- 
manzdH villages are those in which no sub-proprietors have been recognized, 
or in which their rights have lapsed. These are isually farmed. The great 
and in the teat of the estates of Kantit and Agori-Barhar account for 734 
district. more villages, in only about 50 of which sub-proprie¬ 

tary tenures exist. For the rest of the district, it can only be said that the 
prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattuldri, or a tenure by which 
part of the land is held in common and part in severalty; government revenue 
and village expenses are paid from the common stock, and any deficiency is 
made up according to a rate which is drawn over the cultivation, (sir) of each 
member of the community. Bhaidohdra tenures are unknown. The prevailing 
form of rent-free holding is that known as krishndrpan, originally a grant to 
Brahmans in consideration of religious services. Etymologically the term 
indicates an offering (arpan) in propitiation of Krishna. ShanJcalap and birt 
are used to express similar tenures, but with some differences. 1 

The leading families among the Brahmans have already been mentioned. 

Of Rajputs there are none but the great houses (whose 
history is iu effect that of the district) and their con¬ 
nections.® It will suffioe here to notice them very briefly. In the order in which 
they are given in the official Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces 
(1881), the persons possessing titles are the following:—(1) Bed Sarn Kunwari, 
rani, of Agorf-Barhar, residence Raj pur, whose estates, in parganahs Agori- 
Barhar, Singrauli and tappa Chaurasi now under the management of the Court 
of Wards, are assessed with a government revenue of Rs. 32,297-11-7; (2) Udit 
Narfiyan Sink, i&ja, of Singrauli, who pays no revenue to government, but 
an annual sum of Rs. 701 to the Barhar estate; and (3) Pirthi Raj Kunwari 
(widow of raja R&m S&ran Sdh), rdni, residence R&mgarh, whose estates are 
assessed at Rs. 8,624-8-0 on account of government revenue. A few other 
houses of importance will be mentioned in the historical portion of this notice 
and in the parganah articles. No other families exist whose claim to distine- 
tion, either on account of lineage or wealth, is sufficiently great to raise them 
much above the dead level of monotonous and somewhat bucolic respectability 
which characterises the zamindars of the district generally. 

l See Carnegy’s Koch, Tech, p. SOD. * e.g. Kantit, Agori-Bariiah Bijaigsrh, tf»» 

Monas of Bhndohi, the Muhammadan R&jputs of Keta-Mangtaur, etc.) for which see the his¬ 
torical part of this notice, 


Leading families. 
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From leading families to the care of their estates by the Ciurt of Wards 
is unfortunately a very natural transition. For years 
Court of Wards. p as t this district has been the scene of some of the 

most extensive operations of the Court. The .Kantit estate, owing to a double 
minority, has been under management since 1850, with the result that a debt 
of over four l&khs of rupees has been changed to a surplus of more than the 
same amount, and an annual income of over two l&khs. The Agori-Barhar 
estate is managed by the court, owing to the fact that the present tenant-for- 
life is a widow. This property has an income of over a l&kh per annum. Five 1 
other estates, none however of any great importance, are also under manage¬ 
ment. 

The alienation of ancestral property is again a kindred subject. But little 
of this appears to occur in Mirzapur, the field being 
1 limited by the large extent of the four or five great 

estates which make up so considerable a portion of the distriot. The following 
are the details as given in the Board’s reports:— 

I .ALIENATIONS. 


By orders of Court. 


By private arrangement oh 
INHERITANCE. 


Aggregate 

land tax or 
property 
transferred. 


Price of 
property 
transferred. 


Number of ——— 
transfers by 
sale or Aggregate 
otherwise, land tax. 




Bs. 

lib. 


Bs. 

1871-72 

■»! 

1,810 

22,775 

17 

7,314 

1872-73 

• •• 

1.407 

6,777 

26 

12,658 

1873-74 


7,298 

70,068 

33 

9,288 

1874-78 


7,189 

16,452 

60 

7,482 

1876-70 


6,801 

9,280 

43 

13,099 

1870-77 

Ml 

4,655 

42,434 

44 

7,072 

1877-78 

Ml 

8,720 

66,005 

11 

5,960 

1878-79 

III 

1,138 

30,463 

24 

0,057 

1879-80 


2,642 

13,602 

27 

2,087 

1880-81 

III 

1,052 

9,216 

15 

4,670 

1881-82 

*•< 

125 

293 

2 

5,499 


Number of 
transfers by 
nalo, mortgage, 
succession or 
otherwise. 



In a district so entirely agricultural every caste, except perhaps a few 
„ „ . exclusively devolved to handicrafts and trade, numbers 

amongst its members tillers of the soil. The Brahman 
and the Rajput as often as not follow their own ploughs, though they greatly 
i AbUw&c, Qopflpnr No. I., Gopilpwr No, II., Tikori, and Bamgarh. 
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prefer to use ‘hired’ (often a euphemism for 'forced’) labour. But of the 
higher castes, the BhuinhAr is at once the best farmer and the shrewdest hand 
at a bargain. Among the despised multitude, the Kurrnis (67,000) and 
KAchhis (45,000) are here, as elsewhere, among the most industrious and pros¬ 
perous of cultivators. The A Mrs (111,000) are chiefly found in villages which 
afford them, in addition to cultivation, pasture for herds of cattle. They 
are hence most numerous in the villages which are upon or on the skirts of 
the uplands. In Bhadohi, all of the 21,000 Pdsis who are not professional 
thieves (and many who are) are either agricultural serfs or cultivators of the 
poorest ancl most thriftless kind. Finally, all over the district, though some¬ 
what sparsely in the extreme south, is the ubiquitous Ckamar (142,000), 

The principal feature in cultivating tenures is the large area held at fixed 

_ rates. Statistics are not available, but the extent of 

Cultivating tenures. , , , , , ,, , , 

land so held, especially in the south, is very great. 

Some of these holdings are let at merely nominal rents, four dnas a bigha 
being not at all uncommon in the south of Upraudh. They everywhere pay 
rentals far below the present rates for tenants-at-will; and form in fact valuable 
copy-hold estates, having many advantages over even zammddri tenures. 
Many of these holdings are sub-lot and the class of shihmia or sub-tenants is 
thus a large one. As an instance, and by no moans an extreme one, of the 
value, as a property, of a fixed-rate tenure, the case of a small holding in tappa 
Chaurdsi may be mentioned, where the tenant-in-chief, an absentee, pays about 
Ks. 9 annually and receives Its. 57 from his sub-tenants. Grain rents (batdi) 
and plough-tenure ' halbandi ) are both common in the uplands. The propor¬ 
tions and rates vary; hut of these, as well as of the cash rentals, there exist no 
trustworthy statistics. 

The general condition of the cultivating classes is above the average, ex- 
Condition Of the agri- cept in a few of the more densely peopled parts of the 
cultural population, Gangetic plain. In the upland there is still much 

land waiting for hands to till it, and in these parts the demand for labour and 
the unlimited pasturage for cattle combine to add to the means of the poorer 
tillers of the soil. But there is little thrift, and with harvests almost entirely 
dependent on the rainfall, a bad season brings witb it a good deal of distress,—* 
though there has been, in tbe present century at least, but little of actual 
famine. 

The wages of labour other than agricultural depend largely upon the cur¬ 
rent price of food. Neither has varied greatly 
within the last thirty or forty years. The following 


Wages. 
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table exhibits the prevailing rates before the mutiny, in 18G0, and at the 
present time:— 


Class of artisan or labourer. 


Boatmen „, 

Bricklayers ... ... 

-Stone-cutters... 

Carpenter* ... 

Blacksmiths ... 
Carpet-wearers 
Workers in brass and copper 
Metal polishers ... 

Wood smoothers 
Cotton pressmen ... 

Sugar cleaners 
Excavators ( belddr ) t»l 

Common day-lobonrera 
Confectioners 
loo-workers ... 
Utter-carriers... ... 


Scullion and torch-baflror (magh’ahhi) 
Potters 
Dyers 


»•* 


Tailors 
Sawyers 
Saddle makers 


Average daily wages in 


less. 

1800. 

1880. 

Anas. 

Anas. 

Anas. 

3 to 4 

O 

-M 

eg 

3 to 4 

to 3 

2i to 8 

3 to 5 

Si to 3 

2J to 3 

3 to 6 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

4 to 5 

8 to 4 

3 to 4 

8 to 8 

IJ to 2 

2 to 2i 

8 to 4 

4 to S 

4 to 6 

4 to 6 

a to sj 

2 to Z{ 

2 to3i 

8 to 4 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

1 to 8 

1 to 3 

1 tos 

a to 4 

2 to 4 

2 to 4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

li 

2 tO 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

Bs. 4 to 5 per 

RS. 4 to IlS. E 

Es. 4 to Bs. 5 

mensem. 

per mensem. 

per mensem. 

Ks. e per men- 

Bs, 6 per men- 

Rs. 6 por man- 

eem or 6 Anas 

sem or 6 fmas 

scm. or 6 Unas 

per 10 kos. 

per 10 kos. 

per 10 kos. 

Anas. 

Anas. 

Anas* 

S to 3 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 

2 to si 

2 to Si 

2 to 2J 

3 to 4 

8 to 4 

3 to 5 

2 to 8 

2 to 8 

3 to 4 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

3 tO 4 

8 to 4 

8 to 4 

4 to S 


-- «« Kuure mart! laoourers, xtie rates for 

■women and children m suob trades as they can follow are proportionately less, 
women getting about two-thirds and boys half full rates. Much work is done 

on contract, the rate in this case being by the piece, and settled by mutual 
agreement. ■ 
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trices of food-stuffis. 


The prices of the principal foodstuffs for the cor¬ 
responding years were as follows:— 


Average number of sere purchasable lor He, 1 in 


Grain, 

1867. 

1R80. 

1880. 

Wheat 

■•« ••• 

Ml 

19 

21 

17 

Ddl 

••• «(• 


S3 

26 

18 

Barley 



28 

31 

28 

Gram 

IM ••• 

4.. 

24 

23 

21 

Bdjra millet 


• •• 

26 

28 

27 

Jo&r do. 



28 

31 

30 

Bice (Indigenous) ... 


16 

13 

8 (beat sort.) 

Hice (Patna) 

• •• 

• II 

18 

IS 

16 (common.) 

Salt 

IM I** 


7 

6-4 cb. 

8 to 9 

OH 

•a* tit 


2-10 ch. 

1-12 „ 

1-10 oh. 

Qir 

••• 

• 1. 

Mda 2-6 

Mda. 8-0 

10 


The only remarkable feature in this table is the great rise in the value of 
giir, due almost entirely to the facilities for export which have arisen within the 
last twenty years, and the consequent competition of buyers. 

The relation of wages to prices would seem to leave a narrow margin over 
bare subsistence to all but the very poorest. But the masses are not provident, 
and mouths are many to fill under a social system which makes the perpetua- 

Money-lending and in- tion of his famil y the first dut y of naan - Tlle “<>ney- 
tercat. lender is consequently a social necessity, and his 

terms, while they vary with the character of the security, are not leas onerous 
here than elsewhere. The usual rate of interest on current accounts between 
business houses is C per cent, annually. Temporary accommodation can be 
obtained by bouses of good repute at similar rates and sometimes even less. 
Native bills of exchange (liundia) usually bear interest at from 6 to 12 per cent, 
per annum according to circumstances. Petty loans are only obtainable on 
much harder terms. Eighteen to thirty-six per cent, must be paid when no 
security is given, six to twelve per cent, when secured by mortgage of landed 
property, and six to nine per cent, when ornaments are deposited on pledge. 
Instalm ent bonds, a vory common form of security, bear from 30 to 86 per cent, 
of annual interest. These are normal prices. But about the time instalments 
of rent are due, money gets very dear. At such times the needy tenant can 
never get money under from 24 to 36 per cent., and has to pay one Ana in the 
rupee as harua or premium besides. Grain-lending is, however, the most 
lucrative form of usury. A man who borrows a maund of grain at seed-time 
contracts to pay a maund and a quarter at harvest, which is some thing over 
50 per cent, per annum. If the season is bad, and the cultivator fails to pay, 
the debt is either turned into money at the highest rate of the [year, or the 
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amount advanced, together with the aawui or one quarter more due as interest, 
stands as capital to he paid back with fresh interest next season. With open¬ 
ings like these for capital, it ceases to be a matter of wonder that so little finds 
its way into purely commercial speculations. 

The city of Mirzapur is the centre of three important industries, shellac 
and lac dye, brass-ware and carpets. Each of these will 
Trade and manufactures. rece ^ y e raore extended notice hereafter. 1 B ut the district 

at large is purely agricultural, aud the only local manufactures which deserve 
even a passing mention are those of iron domestic utensils at Kachhwa, the 
goods known as " Benares toys” at Ahraura, aud of pottery—somewhat above 
the rural standard both in material and design—at Ckurmr. Ahraura once 
possessed a community of tasar silk weavers, but this industry lias died out; and 
the looms of the country cloth-weavers are everywhere fast giving way before the 
competition of the power-looms of Lancashire, Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Sugar is largely grown in the Gangetio valley, but there are no refineries 
worked according to European methods, and although 
Sugor ' the production of the various forms of country Bugar 

is a flourishing industry at Nai Bnzfn’ near Bhadohi, the greater part of the 
produce of the cane is exported in the form of gdr. Palm sugar is made to 
limited extent from the khajilr palm which is so abundant near Ohunfir. A 
good tree will produce a chhitdk of gdr every third or 
! ' mSlo *‘ fourth day, and this gdr fetches about three times 

the price of the corresponding produce of the cane. 

Indigo has of late years taken a fresh start after o. long period of depression. 
Two European “ concerns,” those of Khamaria 3 and 
1 ' Kaohhwa, turn out between them some eight hundred 

maunds annually, and there are several native factories,thoughnone of any note. 
The importance of Mirzapur as an entrep&t, of inland trade is a thing of 
the past. The zenith of its prosperity was reached some 
forty years ago, when its position at the head of the 
steam navigation of the Ganges attracted an enormous share of the cotton 
trade from the south. In 1847, the annual value of the transit trade in cotton 
alone was stated at nearly a million and a quarter sterling. But the develop¬ 
ment of the railway system has entirely revolutionized the carrying trade of 
the country. The steam traffic on the river has entirely ceased, and that by 
native boats is, with the single exception of stone, confined almost exclusively 

1 See the articles on Mirzap ir, Ahraurn, Miiiho Sinh, &e, at the end of this notice. Seo 
also Mr. T. E. O’Conor’s Note on Luc., (Calcutta * X’art of tiro cultivation o t 

this factory is in Allahabad. 


Inland trade. 
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to local, as distinguished from through, traffic. The cheapness of freight, as 
compared with the railway, is more than counterbalanced by the Jong duration 
of the voyage, the absolute uncertainty of the date of its completion, and the 
additional risk which the difficulties of navigation in the upper portion of the 
river involve. The most recent returns give ten wharves in this district 
besides those under the city. Four are above Mirzapur city with boats of a 
total maundage of 6,000. The maundage of the boats plying at the city 
wharves and at that opposite aggregates 30,000 maunds, and that of those 
plying at the Chun&r wharves (Bahramgh&t and Baltiagh£t) 8,000 maunds. 
The remaining three wharves only number 16‘ boats between them. 

The internal trade is registered at three stations, Robertsganj on the 
Registration of inter- direct road to the south, Drummondganj on the great 
nai trade, Dakhan road, and Chakiit, on the principal route into 

Sh&h&b&d. The returns for the three years 1876-77,1877-78 and 1878-79 
Bhow a considerable import of grains and oil-seeds into Mirzapur, which was 
largely increased duriug 1877-78, when the pressure of the scarcity that then 
visited these provinces was most felt. The total of all goods imported in that 
year by the two posts first-mentioned was a little more than 6^ l&khs of 
rupees in value, being double that of the previous and treble that of the suc¬ 
ceeding year. The traffic on the Chun&r road towards Shahabad is chiefly 
export and the value of goods of all kinds did not exceed Bs. 23,000 in any 
one of the years mentioned. The traffio thus dealt with is—with the exception 
of the firewood imports on the Dakhan road, in which numbers of large and 
heavy carts, fitted with peculiar wheel-skidding arrangements for descending 
the passes are used—entirely a pack-bullock trade. The want of good roads 
makes this laborious and expensive means of transit a necessity. At certain 
times of the year the more frequented routes can be traced for miles by the 
dust of an almost unbroken string of pack cattle. These are at times hired 
by town traders, but more often are the property of their drivers, who trade on 
commission or on their own account, taking from the Mzars of Mirzapur, 
Ahraura and Chundr such goods as are in demand in the villages of the south 
of the district and far into Rewah and Sargfija, and returning with cotton, 
grain, oil-seeds, poles and small timber from the forests, gums, bagai-grase, 
cutch and other jungle products, and gM. 

It is from these traders ohiefly that the rural baz&rs, of which there are 
many held on some patob of ground near the larger 
Marketa ‘ villages, draw their supplies of imported goods,' Not 

that there is much; a roll or two of coarse long-cloth, a dozen or so of dhotis, 
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a few yards of red or blue cotton (such as the women rejoice in for holiday 
attire) comprise nearly all the rural draper’s store. Then there will be a stall 
with such simple articles of haberdashery as find a sale ; some few specimens of 
the commonest cutlery ; a dealer in salt and spices; and possibly a pedlar with 
a collection of uncouthly-illustrated books, chiefly of a devotional character. 
Beyond these, there will generally be nothing but sellers and barterers of 
vegetables and grain. And barter is quite as frequent in some b&zdrs as sale. 
A bundle of gigantic radishes is often the only currency with which a poor man’s 
wife comes to market to purchase her week’s modicum of condiments and salt. 

The deficiencies of the weekly baz&rs are supplemented by the periodical 
gatherings of worshippers at the various favourite 
FaiTS ' shrines, which always have an important commercial 

aspect. Some of the principal assemblage of this sort are the two Naurardt 
fairs at Eindlidchal, in March and October; the Rajli in August and thoDasmiin 
September in Mirzapur; the Ohazi Mian festival at Bhadohi in May; the 
Ashtbhuja mela in July; the various gatherings at Chundr in March at the 
mausoleum of Shfili Kasim Sulaim&ni, and three times a year (in Maroh, July 
and October) at the Durga temple on the hills to the south of the town ; the 
popular pilgrimage to Bardfa, in parganah Barhar, to the temple of Gauri 
Shankar Mahadeo, in February; a similar function, about the same time, at 
the shrine of Jageshwarn&th, near Muzaffarpur, in parganah Aliraura; another, 
in March, at Bijaipur, where SI tala Devi is the object of special worship; 
with minor gatherings at the tomb of Latff Shfih in Chakia, Ramgayd near 
Biudhachal the confluence of the Ujhra and the Ganges, Sobhndth in Agori, 
Kunderi in the same parganah, Kotar in "Upraudh, and Satdudriin Barhar. 
None of these gatherings, with the exception of the Rajli at Mirzapur and the 
March fair at Bindh&chal, attracts any large number of visitors from localities 
beyond the boundaries of the district. 

It remains to notice the railway-borne traffic. Returns obtained from the 


Bail way-borne traffic, 
district as follows 


East Indian Railway give the total traffic inwards 
and outwards at the three principal stations of the 
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The traffic was stated to consist of the following staples: betel-nuts and 
leaves; brass and brass-ware; copper and copper-ware; cotton; dyewoods; 
fruits, dried and fresh; gld\ hemp and jute; rice; wheat; other grains; 
gunny-bags; hides; iron; jaggery; 1 lac-dye and shellac; lac refuse and stick- 
lac; potatoes; piece goods; roots and dry ginger; salt; saltpetre; oil-seeds;' 
stone; carpets; sugar; tobacco; turmeric; and other articles. Stone is the- 
most bulky if not the most important export, the figures being for the three 
years quoted above— 



1M8. 

I8S0 

1881. 


Aids. 

Mds. 

Mds 

CbunSr ... 

... 17,155 

10,671 


Mirznpur.. 

. ... 103, sai 

140,714 

237,26* 


The stone traffic is confined to these two stations. 

Almost every trade has its own particular standard of weight and mea¬ 
sure. The ser is as variable as the qaz and the local 1 
Weight and measures. , , ,, ... 

big ha perhaps less constant than either The use of 

metal weights, though universal in the town except for very heavy weighments, 
is the exception in the remote psirgunuhs, where an assortment of lumps of stone 
(and not unfrequontly two assortments, one to buy with and one to sell with), 
is made t.o servo nil purposes. In the city itself, the unit of weight most large¬ 
ly nged by the dealers in sugar, salt and- lime i3 the lagauri of 3 maunds' 
8 sers, while the traders in turmeric and betel count 3 maunds only to the 
same weight. Iron merchants reckon by the kliant which should he equal to 3 
maunds 24 sers. The tnatiml and ser mentioued are, it will he understood, 
those of the government standard. The bazar knows two kinds of maund, one 
of 4S sers used in weighing firewood, metals, spices, dried fruits and tho 
like, and another of 40 sers which is usually the measure of sugar and grains. 
There are also two recognised sers, the government standard weight of SO tolas 
and another, known as the avjui ser, chiefly used by tho dealers in oil-seedsi. 
In the interior of the district, and especially at the bazars of Shahganj, Gopi- 
ganj, and Ahraura, a third ser of 06 tolas is often met with, and in the extreme 
south a Icaohcha ser is much used which is only half the government standard. 
The following is a very common measure of capacity in the upland portions of 
the district 

1 £umd«24 tolas ;• 4 Uuvuds=l paild (96 tolas).. • 

4 pails=l Icurai (or dhara) 20 huralse si khwndi .. 

1 Raw sugar In various forms, 

14' 
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It will thus be seen that the paild corresponds to the greater ser used in the 
same localities. The village bigha, it has already been said, is very variable, 
but the most general approximate ratio to the government or paimdishi bight* 
is as 2'25 to 1. A standard latha is 8 feet 3 inches long; while the village 
measuring rod of the same name is 3| hdths, the hdth being the varying " cubit 
of a man,” which has from time immemorial been the unit of linear measure¬ 
ment in all oriental countries. 

District receipts and ex- Annexed is a statement of the district receipts and 
peuditure. expenditure for the first years of the present and past 

decades:— 


Receipts. 

1870-71 

1830-81. 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a.p. 


Rb. a. p 

Land revenue ... 


9,97,800 0 0 

Revenue charges. 

80,148 0 0 

Stamps ... 

58,500 0 0 

1,19,500 0 0 

Excise (including 

2,872 0 (> 

Law and justice ... 

76,300 0 0 

22,000 0 0 

opium.) 


I J oli CO... ... 


8 100 0 0 

Assessed taxes „. 

494 0 (1 

Public works ... 

1,20,000 0 0 

800 0 0 

Staines 

5,021 0 0 

income and license- 

90,000 0 0 

29,000 0 0 

Judicial charges, 

60,347 0 (> 

taxes. 



Police, district 


Local fluids ... 


8,000 0 0 

and rural. 


Post-office 

Mil 

33,300 0 0 

Public works ... 


Medical ... 

HnnibWi 


Provincial and 

48,651 0 2 

Educational 

2,451 14 11 

1,300 0 0 

local funds. 


Excise 

1,02,000 0 0 

1,06,500 0 0 

Post-office 


Cash, and transfer 

• •• 

98,500 0 0 

Medical 

•WEKflld 

remittances. 



Educational 

6,421 7 0 

Transfer receipts 


16,000 0 0 

Cash and transfer 


Money orders ... 

1,61,000 0 0 


remittances 

i 

Municipal funds „. 


72,000 0 0 

Transfer receipts 


Recoveries ... 

6,930 0 0 

6,001) 0 0 

and money 


Rates and taxes ... 


1,53,700 0 0 

order. 


Salt •«> hi 

1,200 0 0 

1,38,900 0 0 

Municipal funds, 

93,840 5 4 

Ledger and savings 


4,03.500 0 0 

Advances recov- 


bank deposits. 



erable. 


Miscellaneous ... 


45,000 0 0 

Pension 

■TTTTWni 

Jail ... 

2,700 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

Ledger and snv- 


Registration 


6,900 0 0 

in g s bank 


Deposits 

1,72,871 0 0 

1,06,300 0 0 

deposits. 


Telegraph 



Miscelluncous ... 


Military 


1,800 0 0 

Jail 





Registration ... 

•M 




Deposits ... 





Miilikfina 

... 




Military ... 

I 




Interest and re- 





fund, famine. 





Relief works (fa 





mine charges). 



20.79,830 3 8 

24,08,000 0 0 


17,76,302 1 0 


1880-81. 


Rb. a. p. 


32,456 

2,442 


0 0 
0 0 


150 0 0 
1,741 0 0 
66,220 0 0 
1 , 02,200 0 0 


70,000 

1,10,500 


0 0 
0 0 


1,61,500 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
6,987 0 0 
15,000 0 0 

9,84,000 0 a 


70,628 

11,000 

11,000 

4,87,600 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


2,500 0 0 
11,481 0 O 
3,120 0 o 
1,02,922 0 0 
1,574 10 9 
55,000 0 0 
10,400 0 0 


19,22,780 1 0 9 
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Many of the heads of account have already received attention, but a short 
notice of some others may here be inserted. The land revenue in the table 

_ includes, not only the land-tax proper, but also the 

Stone royalties. . J 

various items of sayar or miscellaneous revenue con* 
nected with the land. Among these there is one which, as peculiar to Mirza- 
pur, requires a more extended explanation. This is the sang mahul or royalty 
npon stone. There are also quarries in the districts of Allahabad, Agra, and 
Bfinda, but no corresponding impost is collected there. The exact origin of 
this source of revenue, which has now reached an annual total of nearly sixty 
thousand rupees, is not known. The dues seem originally to have been levied 
and enjoyed by the governors of the fort of Ckm&r. In 1769 we find that 
they were divided between the governor (Icila’ddr) of Chunar and Raja BaLwant 
Sinh. It should be noted that in those times royalties were only collected in 
what is now the Ohun&r circle of the stone mahal, or on cargoes of stone pass¬ 
ing Chun&r, and that the Mirzapur quarries, which were little worked, were 
free. After the expulsion of Rfija Chait Sinh, the hila’dar of Chunar for some 
time enjoyed the stone royalties. In 1781 this, with other heads of revenue, 
came under the control of the British government. For some time the com¬ 
manding officer at Chunar enjoyed a moiety of the proceeds as a personal allow¬ 
ance, but eventually the whole was included in the military fund of Chunar. 
In 1788, in consequence of disagreement between the military authorities, the 
customs officer at Mirzapur and the leading merchants, Mr. Duncan rearranged 
the stone imposts, and the rules laid down by him were afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated (as sections 81 and 82) with Regulation XXII. of 1795, which also con¬ 
tains an interesting table of the prices then ruling. The receipts continued to 
be credited to the Chunar military fund. The exact annual amount cannot 
now be ascertained, but it seems never to have exceeded Rs. 12,000. 

The next change was that embodied in Regulation II. of 1800. tip to 
this time the quarries had been worked on the part of government, and the 
stone sold at fixed prices. Under this regulation the right to quarry stone 
was thrown open to the public, government levying a duty upon the stone, as it 
left the quarries, and leaving the market price to be fixed by the conditions of 
supply and demand. At the same time tho revenues were credited to tho civil 
department, and this arrangement has subsisted to the present time. From 
1800 to 1820 the storm royalties were under direct management, with an aver¬ 
age income of about Rs. 34,500, on which the cost of management amounted to 
about ten per cent, For the next ten years the revenues were fanned, bring¬ 
ing in from Rs. 47,000 to Rs. 51,000 per annum; From 1830, when the 
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district of Mirzapur was separated from Benares, direct management was tried 
again for a few years. The results were not encouraging, the proceeds falling 
to Rs. 24,500 annually, and farming leases were again resorted to, with the 
exception of one year, till 1850, when the present system of direct management 
was finally established. 1 

The “stone ruahal” is divided for administrative purposes into the two 
circles of Mirzapur and Cbunar. 1 Mirzapur comprises the quarries in tappas 
Chhianave and Chaurasi, of which there are 41 (i iti 45 villages. Only 150 of 
these, however, are at present worked. The Chunuv circle extends over par- 
ganahs Chunar, Bhuili, Bhagvvat, Ahrama, Kora Mangraur and Saktisgarh, 
There are 498 quarries in 80 villages, but only 109 are now open. The out¬ 
posts are at Pahiiri, Bindbiichal and 11dmpur in the Mirzapur circle, and at 
Ahraura and Chirkatba under Chun dr. There are also large depots at Mir¬ 
zapur and Bindk&chal, and on the river at RAmgay.-i, Kanaura, Sindhaura and 
BahramgMt, where stone is collected for the inland and export trade. All 
royalties are paid at the head office before the removal of stone from the depOts. 
The total income for the year 1880-81 was Rs. 59,905, and the expenditure, 
including that, upon quarry routta, about Rs. 5,360. The royalty covers all 
demands other than working and carrying expenses. The zemindars have no 
control over the quarries, although (these) are nominally included in their estates. 
Quarries may he opened by any person in any uncultivated land to which a 
public right of way exists or can bo obtained, and a quarry continues 
to be the property of the person opening it until he abandons it, or 
alienates his right. No zamindar is exempted from the payment of royalty 
even on stone taken for his own use, except the Mab&rlija of Benares 
with respect to quarries within the limits of his revenue-free estate of Kera 
Mangraur. 

A full account of the system of local self-government introduced since 
■local TateB and self- the 1st April, 1882, cannot be given here. It may 
government. be no t e d, however, that, according to the statement 

published in the series of Resolutions 2 on decentralisation, the balance of local 
cess available for local expenditure (after deducting further rate and percentage 
for canals and railways) is Rs. 63,450. When from this is deducted the charges 
for district d&k (Rs. 2,420), lunatic asylum. (Rs. 790), inspection of schools 
(Rs. 1,770), training schools (Rs. 420), district sanitation (Rs. 160), and the 
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distriet contribution, to the cost of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce (Rs. 640), total Rs. 6,200, there remains available for expendi¬ 
ture under local control Rs. 57,250. The normal expenditure, however, 
on the various heads made over to local control (that is, education, hospital 
and dispensaries, vaccination and village watchmen), excluding public works, 

amounts to Rs. 81,680, showing a deficit of Rs. 24,430. When again to 
this is added the normal charge for the public works relegated to the 
control of the district committee (Rs. 45,140), the deficit is swollen to 
Rs. fi^TO. 1 

Municipalities and house- The only two municipalities are those of Mirza- 

■tax towns, purand Chunar; of these the reoeipts and expenditure 

were in 1880-81:— 


Municipality. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Incidence of taxa¬ 
tion per head. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mirzapui ... 

... 

05,243 14 4 

03,003 13 6 

O 12 2 

Cliun&r 

«•( 

7,100 10 4 

i 

6,798 7 11 

0 8 11 


There are five house-tax towns, Ahraura, Kon, Ghorftwal Kachhwa and 
Goplganj. The total number of houses in the five towns is 4,163, of which' 
2,802 are taxed. The total population is 21,761. The tax collections amounted, 
in 1880-81, to Rs. 3,551-7-0, the average incidence per house taxed varying 
from 9 anas 1 pie in Goplganj to Rs. 1-14-0 in Ahraura. The total charges 
were Rs. 3,256-13-10, o.f which Rs. 1,948-8-4 are debited to police charges, 
Rs. 234 to cost of collection, Rs. 935-7-6 to conservancy, and Rs. 408-14-0 to 
local improvements. 

The inoome tax was abolished in 1872. It may, however, be interesting 

„ ... to recall the statistics for the last full year of its inci- 

Income and license taxes. . . „ „ .... 

dence for the purpose of comparison with the cognate 

impost at present in force. The actual assessment of the income of the dis¬ 
trict at six pies in the rupee calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees was' 
Rs. 1,21,292. There were 1,575 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 760 per., 
annum; 332 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 211 between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,500; 111 between Rs, 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 181 between Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 10,000; 53 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000 (none being above that 

1 The remedy for this Btate of things is indicated in para. 7 of Resolution No. 36, dated 13th 
April, 1882. *< The local Government will step In and subsidize the defaulting districts, mating 
grants to them.from other funds at Its disposal.” 
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amount), The total number of persons assessed was 2,463. The license tai 
imposed under Act VIII. of 1877 yielded in 1879-80 Rs. 34,897 from 5,056 
persons, while in 1880-81, under the revised and contracted area of assessment, 
only 833 persons, paying Rs. 27,065, came under its operation. 

Excise duties are levied under Act I. of 1878 and Act XXII. of 1881, 
Previous to 1863 the out-still system was the rule for 
• ' the whole of the district. In that year a change was 

made, somewhat too sweepingly as it afterwards turned out. The out-stills 
were abolished throughout the district, and four distilleries established at 
Mirzapur, Konrh, Chunar and Robertsganj. But the new arrangements 
were soon foimd to be unworkable in the south. The remote and hilly 
nature of the country, and the proximity of native states, combined with 
the greater cost of the distillery liquor to encourage wholesale smuggling and 
illicit distilling, The receipts from excise in the Robertsganj tahsil foil from 
Rs. 3,421 to Rs. 311. The out-still system was, therefore, again resorted to 
them, and subsequently all similar portions of tlie district, including TJpraudh, 
parts of Chaur&ai and Saktisgarh and the whole of taluka Naugarh, were 
added to the tract so provided for. There are now 150 out-stills paying 
Rs. 13,333-5-4 annually to government. The Konrh distillery was closed in 
1878, the wants of the Bhadohi people being supplied from Mirzapur. There 
are thus only two distilleries remaining, that at Mirzapur, which supplies 161 
shops, and that at Chunar with exactly a hundred less. 

At the distilleries the best brand of spirit, which is produced in limited 
quantities only, is made from g'Ar, fourteen a era of which are allowed to each 
gallon. The ordinary stuff is the product of a mixture of mahud and chotd lan 
inferior sort of molasses). Eight sers oimahiod and from 4 to 4£ of chotd go to 
the gallon. The strength of the average produce of the Mirzapur distillery is 
from 4 to 14 degrees above proof, the Chundr brand being slightly weaker. The 
still-head duty is Re. 1 a gallon. The selling price to the retail vendors is 
from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-10, while the public get the same liquor*, more or less 
audaciously diluted, at from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 a gallon. The staple drink made 
at the out-stills is obtained from malv&d alone. The quality is very inferior 
and the price is but one to one and a half anas per bottle, or from G to 9 dnas 
the gallon. 

There are 27 tuvi, 14 opium, 12 chandd, and maclale, and 09 gdnja and 
bhang shops in the district; and opium is also sold direct from the treasury. The 
total opium consumption is about 39 maunds annually. There are also two 
shops licensed for the sale of liquors manufactured after the European fashion. 
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The accompanying statement givea the total collections for the last six 


years:— 


Sear, 

License fees for vend 
of opium. 

JS> 

s 

13 

■s 

,3 

S3 

S 

Distillery fees. 

Fees for license to 
sell native or Eng¬ 
lish liquor. 

a 

9 

u - 

P 

§ 

■s 

§ 

i 

i 

s 

■1 

O 

1 

rS 

"3 

o 

m 

'3 

§ g 

03 O 

a> a) 

a fj 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

*3 

o 

8 

"S 

& 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Be, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1876-77, 

I1( 

76,517 

29 


21,3118 



9,012 

71 

1,38,532 

2,601 

1,35,931 

187 7-7 S, 

aio 

48,886 

28 

47,731 

23,000 

800 

1,100 

10,267 

94 

1,32,115 

2,095 

1,30,020 

18 78-7 9, 

l,OH5 

45,140 

64 

64,574 

26,158 

■Ml 

UJiU 

11,191 

64 

1,40,410 

MJdF; 

1,38,330 

1879-80, 

876 

64,718 

47 

52,056 

24,442 

1,200 

BKEE 

12,408 

22 

■klLMJi 

2,193 

1,44,676 

1870-81, 

1,316 

88,463 

37 

Egrrn 

24,126 

1,»8B 

1,333 

13,379 

Em 

1,85,677 

■JVLLJ 

1,83,014 

1881-82, 

1,418 

91,U8l 

63 

78,257 

18,375 

1,162 

1,850 

13,886 

79 

2,07,574 

2,349 

2,05,226 


It will be seen that the excise revenue exhibits a steady increase. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Court- 


fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows for 
five years the revenue and charges under thishead 


Tear. 

Hundi and adhesive 
stamps. 

I 

I 

1 

1 

o 

o 

p 

a! 

f 

-+■» 

m 

03 

03 

«H 

& 

h 

1 

Duties, penalities and 
miscellaneous. 

Total receipts. 

to 

V 

$ 

•3 

to 

03 

1 

Net receipts. 

’ 


Re, 

Rs. 

Rs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I87G-77 

• <■ 

21,208 

78,024 

64 

1,06,891 

1,602 

1,04,789 

1877-78 ... 


93,795 

83,625 

1,246 

1,16,915 

1,898 

1,15,017 

3878-79 

IflGVjf i 'fi 

82,070 

81,478 

482 

1,21,166 

2,241 

1,18,925 

1879-80 ... 

illBV T <9 

30,052 

76,193 

211 

1,14,466 

2,080 

1,12,426 

1880-81 

mi 

33,516 

81,396 

614 

1,22,792 

2,329 



Registration is carried on through two separate establishments, that for the 
district at large under the district judge, and that for 
Registration. the Benares Family Domains in which the deputy 

superintendent is registrar. The total number of documents registered for 
1880-81 was 6,124, representing property to the value of Rs. IS,47,615) but 
in this total the Benares parganah of Kaswfir R&ja is included as part of the 
Family Domains. , 
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The number of civil and criminal cases disposed' of during the calendar year 
_ „ . , , 1881 amounted to 4,150, of which 1,544 were decided 

Judicial statistics. 

by civil and 2,006 by criminal courts. The number 
of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 1 to 2,969. 

The medical institutions of Mirzapur comprise a hospital and dispensary 
at head-quarters-, with a city branch at Narghat, and 
out-dispensaries at Chunar,. Robertsganj, Konrh and 
Dfidlii. The Mirzapur hospital, according to the latest returns, has accommoda¬ 
tion for 60 patients and beds for about half that number. The average daily 
number of in-patients is about SO. The total received during the last official 
year was 565. The out-patients are between 12,000 and 13,000 yearly with 
an average of nearly 100 per diem. The Nargh&t branch has no accommoda¬ 
tion for house-patients, but relieves over fifteen thousand out-patients during the 
year. The moat important of the outstations is the-hospital at Konrh, which 
treated 103 in-patients and 14,000 out-palients during the year. Chunjir had 
46 in-patients and about 5,000 out-patients. The dispensaries at Robertsganj- 
and Dfidhl are on a much smaller scale, relieving not more than- ten or twelve- 
patients a day ; hut their value as the only centres of medical assistance for 
the scattered population of the south is far greater than the returns would- 
indicate. The local returns of disease correspond very closely to the provincial 
average. Fever, muscular rheumatism, respiratory affections, diarrhoea, dysen¬ 
tery, skin diseases, and affections of the eye and ear appear to be the most 
prominent. Hydrocele is also exceedingly common among ail classes. The 
surgical work comprised, according to the latest returns, a total for one year of 
270 major and 2,438 minor operations, the greater portion of which were per¬ 
formed at the head-quarters hospital. Cataract was the subject of more than 
half the major operations. 

Small-pox is here, as elsewhere, always endemic and from time to time 
Small-pox and vaccina- epidemic. "Vaccination is making progress but slowly. 
tio “" The returns for the last five- years are as follows 


Average number 
of vaccinators 
employed. 


Number of success¬ 
ful- vaccinations 
and re-vucci- 
nntions. 


Total oost. 



1 i.e„ the year ending S 0 th September, 1881 . 
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Sanitation, like vaccination, is a plant of slow growth. Much has been 
Sanitation done in the municipalities in the improvement of the 

town-sites, the enforcement of the most obvious mea¬ 
sures of conservancy, and the extension of drainage; and the effect upon the 
rates of mortality has of late years been increasingly visible. Similar measures 
have been introduced into the house-tax towns; and in some of the larger 
villages under the management of the Court of Wards, attempts have been 
made with more or less suceess in the same direction. But in the district at 


large nothing has been done, and little is possible that is outside the sphere of 
judicious advice backed by personal influence. It is here, as elsewhere, impos¬ 
sible to enforce rural sanitation by law on a people who are not awake to its 
advantages and whose habits of life are such as greatly to mitigate the effects 
of the foulness of their surroundings; and were the law ready to hand, the 
agency for its enforcement would be still to seek. 


The death-rate, were the statistics to be trusted, would give a very favour- 
able account of the health of the district, the average 
of five years being only 25‘26 per thousand. But the 
imperfection of this particular class of statistics is sufficiently well known. 


The figures as returned are given below:— 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small< 

pox. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

Cho¬ 

lera. 

Injuries, 
(suicide, 
mnrder, acci¬ 
dents, snake¬ 
bite, &c.) 

All 

other 

senses. 

Total 
deaths 
from ail 
causes. 

Batio of 
deaths 
per 1,000 of 
the popu¬ 
lation. 

' 

187" 

14,401 

398 

1,080 

J,tl7 

691 

9,304 

19,721 

17-3 

1878 

17,483 

4,433 

1,090 

1,194 

607 

2,087 

37,793 

24-4 

1879 

93,670 

4,337 

676 

971 

606 

3,036 

33,144 

29-1 

1880 


161 

674 

DEE! 

691 

8,740 

KU 

26-2 

1881 

96,893 

187 

087 

693 

676 

6,696 

34,489 

30'3 


The materials for the early history of idle Mirzapur district are more than, 
usually scanty. No written records exist of the rule 
Histoty ' of the aboriginal tribes which seem to have held 

sway, both in the Ganges valley and the southern hills, until (he Musalmdu 
conquest of Upper India gave rise to successive waves of Brahman and 
Rajput immigration, under whioh the aborigines, rulers and people alike, 
were swept away. There is nothing, save a few scattered fragments of sculp¬ 
ture, and these of a doubtful and inconclusive character, to show how far this 
district was included in the limits of the Buddhist empire of Asoka and his 
successors. The routes of the Chinese pilgrims nowhere intersect Mirzapur, 
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We cannot tell whether this district, like many of its neighbours, did come 
under the influence of the great extension of Aryan civilisation, which was 
coeval with the triumph of Buddhism and fell with its fall, or whether the 
aboriginal rulers, whom we find in possession at the dawn of modern history, 
had never previously been disturbed. The latter is perhaps the most probable 
hypothesis. 

Nor are our materials much fuller up to a far later date. The uplands 
and mountains which commence but a few miles to the south of the Ganges 
were a terra incognita to the Mughal administrators, almost to the last. No 
portion of the district has ever been a classic ground of history, and little 
information can be derived from the writings of those chroniclers who followed 
the camps and recorded the exploits of the emperors of Dehli. Even the 
Ain-i-Akhari itself gives us but scanty accounts of the Gangetic portion of the 
distriot, and fails us altogether at the foot of the nearest hills. Jfor the rest 
we are perforce dependent on local tradition and folklore, scant and scattered 
allusions, and the family history, often largely mythical, of the great terri¬ 
torial houses of the district. 

The earliest remnants of an aboriginal population are found in the cave- 
Pre-historlc remains ; dwellings and the rude stone implements which abound 
stone age, cave-dweilmga. j n fastnesses of the Vindhyas and Kaimurs. The 

caves are merely such shallow hollows as have been naturally formed in 
the rook. Those chosen for habitation appear generally to have commended 
themselves to their occupants from their difficulty of acoess and the ease with 
which they might be defended from the attacks of man and beast. In the soil 
within and around these dwellings ocour large quantities of stone implements, 
mostly of a few simple shapes. TheBe are evidently contrived, some as 
weapons of the chase, some to assist in stripping and dressing skins, and some 
for the commoner domestic uses. The coarser and clumsier of these imple¬ 
ments are made of the hard quartzitio sandstone occurring in the vicinity ; 
but there are many of a finer sort flaked off with infinite pains from pebbles 
of quartz, coarse jasper, chert, agate and oornelian, brought apparently from 
the bed of the river Son. The walls of the cave dwellings are occasionally 
adorned with rude drawings, executed apparently with a ferruginous pigment 
which resists indefinitely the ravages of time. In some of these are figured 
animals, such as lions, which have long since ceased to inhabit this part of the 
country. 

"When and by whom these caves wore peopled there is no record to show. 
There would seem to be data for separating the stone age, as in Europe, into a 
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palroolithio era of roughly-flaked flints, and a neolithic period of carven 
and polished celts, not a few of which arc still to be found placed as objects 
of symbolic veneration in the rustic shrines of Siva Mahadeo. Whether the 
stone age in these hills is to be referred back to an antiquity as remote a 9 the 
corresponding phase of barbarism in Europe, or whether, as many late 
survivals of the use of stone weapons would appear to show, it co-existed to a 
much later date with a superior civilisation in the plains below, is a matter 
still open to discussion. But, be that as it may, we have certainly in these 
rude dwellings and primitive implements the earliest traces of human habita¬ 
tion in the district. 

Tradition, however, is wholly silent as to these ancient dwellers in caves. 

The Bliars Bhar is everywhere the autochthon of popular 

story. Every anoient tank, every half-obliterated 
entrenchment, and every fort of rude and massive masonry along the scarp of 
the Kaimurs is, by common consent, attributed vaguely to “ a Bhar r&ja in the 
olden time.” The Bhars were certainly in possession of the whole Ganges 
valley in this district at the earliest date of which we have authentic informa¬ 
tion. In parganah Bhadohi (which in its ancient form, Bhardohi, derives its 
name from them) their forts and tanks abound. The tanks are specially 
numerous; indeed Mr. Duthoifc, in his memoir of that parganah, says that, it is 
hardly possible to travel three miles in any direction without meeting examples 
of these, which are always to be distinguished from later work by the fact 
that they are surajbedi, i.e., having their longed diameter from east to west, 
while Hindu work is invariably chandrabedi, or with the longer diameter north 
and south. On the south side of the Ganges also the Bhars have left wide¬ 
spread traces of their ancient supremacy. Their chief city appears to have 
been on the Ganges bank, some five miles to the west of the present city of 
Mirzapur, extending from the Ujhla river to beyond the Ashtbhuja temples, and 
including in its limits the sacred shrines of Vindyeshwarf Devi at BinaMohal, 
which is still regarded as a place of peculiar sanctity. The city, of which the 
traditional name is Pampfipura, was evidently of great extent. It is said 
to have possessed one hundred and fifty temples, the final destruction of 
which is attributed to Auraugzeb. This may be an exaggeration, but the 
remains indicate that there were numerous buildings of considerable architec¬ 
tural magnificence. The sculptures found hero have been discussed at some 
length by Mr. Sherring in his chapter on this people in his work on Hindu 
Castes and Tribes. He believes many of them to represent Bbnr rajas with their 
peculiar head-dresses and their pointed beards. Though from the mingling 
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of Hindu figures among them and the occurrence of deities of distinctive 
Hindu types, it is evident that the relics point to a late period of Bhar history, 
when Hindus had settled amongst them, and, it may be, to some extent subdued 
them, yet the position and attitude of the Bhar figures show them to have been 
still a people of dignity and importance, and in some oases they are distinctly 
depicted as the superior race. 

How or when the Bhars obtained the country we do not know. It would 
seem, however, that prior to the great i£ryan invasion of the Ganges valley 
they and other kindred tribes of the same aboriginal stock were in possession 
of the greater part of the districts now forming the provinces of Oudh and 
.Benares, with much of the adjacent country both to the east and west, and to the 
south as far as Sagar in Central India. How far the aborigines were here, 
as in Benares and Ghazipur, driven back before the Xryan invader, there is, 
as we have already seen, little to show; but this much is certain that, after the 
great battle of religions, which ended so disastrously for Buddhism, and for a 
t.i’iviA also for Xryan civilization in general, the aborigines, if they had ever been 
ejected, succeeded in recovering firm possession of their ancient seats. And so 
it comes to pass that at the dawn of what may be called, at any rate in com¬ 
parison with preceding traditions, authentic local history, we find the whole 
Gangetic portion of the district in the hands of Bhar rulers and peopled by a 
Bhar population—a people evidently inured to war, and skilled in the arts of 
peace, with, as their existing remains show, no contemptible degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, and a larger share of artistic talent than is to be found amongst their 
successors at the present day. 

But the Bhars were not the only aboriginal tribe winch found a home in 


Other aboriginal tribes. 


Mirzupur. In the hills and jungles of the east and 
south were found also Chords, Seoris, Kola and Khar- 


wars, with some other insignificant remnants of expiring races. The Chenis are 


Cherfia. 


probably akin to the Bhars and, like them, they have 
fallen from a post of legendary greatness, from an 


influence, which, even so late as the time of Slier Shdh,- was formidable, to 


utter political nonentity, and to the ban of an outcaste and despised race. It 
is a noteworthy fact that they themselves claim to be of the great serpent race, 
whose traces and whose descendants are so widely spread over Central India. 
The whole number of Chenis in the district is now only 4,307 souls. 

The Seoris appear to have been, next to the Bhars, the most powerful of 
SeM j at the aboriginal tribes. Their traditions tell of wide 

dominion in Sh&habad and Ghdzipur, and the adjacent 
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parts of this distriot. The memory of a great conflict between them and the 
Chorus, and their final victory and occupation of the lands of the vanquished, 
still lives. And in historical times this much is certain, that a large portion of 
the country round about Ohtmdr was held by them, until the kila’d&r of that 
fortress expelled them at the close of the twelfth century. So perfect seems 
to have been their expulsion that the present Seori population of Mirzapur 
is under 100 souls. 

The Kols were another widely-spread people, and still number over 31,000 
within the limits of the Mirzapur district. Though 
now servants of servants, hewers of wood and drawers 


of water, they had their own princes and their own government. The wild 
country now known as Saktisgarh, a tappa of the ancient parganah of Kantifc, 
was once a Kol demesne, and was frequently called by their name Kol&na. 
Owing to the natural diffioulty of the country, and the absence of booty to 
tempt an invader, the Kols held their mountain home long after the Hindu 
conquest of the plains below. A small, and perhaps a nominal, tax was imposed 
on them by Akbar; but it does not seem to have been realised, for its non-pay¬ 
ment was the pretext under which, apparently with the imperial sanction, 
Sakat Sinh, one of the rdj&s of Kantit, annexed the Kol country to his own 
estate, and erected, to secure his new possession, the fortress which has sinoe 
been known by his name. 

The Kharw&rs to the number of some fourteen thousand sonls, still inhabit 

Kharw&rs P ar S ana ^ s Barfcar, Agori, Bijaigath aiid fiing- 

rauli. The home of their raoe, according to their 
traditions, was a certain Kbairagarh, possibly the Allahabad parganah of that 
name. The Bdland rajas of this tribe, who flourished about seven hundred 
years ago, held possession of a considerable portion of the south of the distriot, 
from which they were expelled, as will be hereafter related, by a colony of 
Chandel fugitives from Mahoba. Their capital was the fort of Agori on the 
Son; but the principal remains are in Kandia, a tract of country some six 
miles south-west of Gbordwal. There, local tradition says, once stood a 
second Kdshi (Benares) five kos in extent; and certainly the remains of 
buildings, and the numerous fragments of archaic sculpture, are such as could 
only have belonged to a well-built, rich, and prosperous city; while the 
great irrigation tanks at Pur, Korddih and Karsota remain to attest, the 
attention which was paid to the cultivation of a somewhat inhospitable soil. 
The r&jas of Singrauli are of this family, though thev prefer to be styled Ben- ■ 
bans, and affect to be of R&jput descent. 
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Bawdrias. 


Early Rajput Invasions. 


Of other tribes it may be sufficient to mention the Baw&ras, a remnant of 
a wild tribe whose habitat is the dense forest of south¬ 
ern Mirzapur, where they practice the destructive 
system of cultivation, which demands a fresh forest-clearing for every season’s 
crop, and which is here called bawanm, from which word the tribe seems to 
have received its designation. The tribe is few in numbers, and has escaped 
special notice at the recent census, being probably included iu the mass of the 
“ unspecified castes.” 

This, then, was the state of things at the date of the earliest Rajput immi¬ 
gration. The Bhai ’3 held the Ganges plain, and possibly some portion of the 
hills beyond ; the Seovis peopled what is now the southern portion of the 
Chunar tahsil 5 the Kols eked out a subsistence among the jungles and swamps 
of Saktisgarh; while the Kharw&rs were lords of a compact, powerful and 
prosperous kingdom in the south. 

A new chapter in the history of Mirzapur opens a 3 a oonseqnance of the 
Muhammadan conquest of Upper India. Driven from 
their ancestral seats, the defeated Rajputs, dan after 
clan, each under its own leader, sought to oarve for themselves now kingdoms 
out of the territories of the aboriginal raoes in the Ganges valley. The disaster 
of the Ohandels at Mahoba , 1 followed by the overthrow of Pritbwi Raj and the 
Rajput kingdoms of Delhi, Ajrair and ICanauj (1193-94), appear to have been 
the immediate events which led to the reduction of this district. There had 
been some small and isolated settlements of Brahmans and R&jputs of the Bison 
clan before. The tenures of what are known aB the * mutafarriga' villages 
in Bhndobi are said to be founded on grants from the Bhar r&jas. But no 
aggressive immigration can be, with oertainty, traced to a period anterior to 
thefall of Mahoba aud Kanauj. 

The oldest settlement appears to be that of the Guharwtirs, tho head of 
The GahnrwAra which clan is now known as the rfija of Kantit. The 

legends of the family indeed would have us believe 
that the very origin of the race is lost in remote antiquity. There was, they 
say, always a Gaharwar raj iu tho Kantit family. But these traditions are 
exceedingly obscure. The better opinion seems to be that the family originally 
came from Kanauj. They are admittedly among the 36 “royal” tribes of 

f ^ ah ?v a J?? r& l tt ma y be placed about 1184 A. D. For an ncoount ot 

00 r™ ng Chandel-Ohauhin war that culminated in this event, seo Gaz., J 
t 'T a Sea , al8 I 0 T Mr J ,- Smi 'h’s Dote on the Early History and Antiquities of the 
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Rajputs, and by some are said to have been of the same stock as the Edthors. 
It would appear, however, from references in contemporary writers that they 
were recognised as a distinot clan at the time of the Muhammadan conquest of 
Kanauj. Sir H. Elliot , 1 after discussing the various conflicting traditions, 
says 1 " The probability appears to be that the Gakarw&rs preceded the five 
R&thor princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats on the occupation of 
the country by the Rdthors: or it may be that, after living in subordination 
to, or becoming incorporated with, the Rathors, they were dispersed at the 
final conquest of Kauauj by Muhammad Ghori.” Local tradition would appa¬ 
rently favour the earlier immigration. It is remarkable that Benares is by 
common consent regarded as the earliest seat of the rdj, and it would appear 
that the first settlements of Gaharwars in this district were made from Benares, 
when they overran and subdued Kera Mangraur. Their descendants in that 
parganah are now Muslims, and a romantic legend covers the story of their 
politic conversion; but they still retain in all domestio matters Hindu laws and 
customs, prefix the RAjput compellative ‘ Bfi.bu’* to their Muhammadan names, 
and pride themselves on being the elder branoh of the house. But their 
history must be deferred for the present. 

The earliest name in the pedigree of the Kantit Gaharw&rs is that of 
d Gudan Deo. Some accounts make him a son of Mfinik 

Chand and brother of Jai Ohand, the R&thor princes of 
Kanaiy. Aooording to others he was the son of Bhtiva R&j Binh, between 
whom and M&uik Chand some generations intervene. This Bhava Raj, whose 
kingdom is said to have included the whole province of Benares, had, says the 
tradition, three sons—Deva Dat, who founded the Kera Mangraur branoh of the 
family; Gudan Deo, who subdued for himself what was afterwards the Kantit 
raj; and a third named Bhartlohaudra, of whom the name alone has descended 
to posterity. Whoever Gudan Deo was, this much seems clear that he came from 
Benares on the preteuoe of a pilgrimage to Rdmgayd, the island, opposite 
Bindhachal j and then, seeing the opportunity which the incompetence and 
sensuality of the Bhar r&ja afforded, reduced under his sway the whole of 
the tappas now known as Chhidnave, Ohaur&si and Upraudh. The legend 
also attributes to him the conquest of the Allahabad parganah of Khair&garh, 
which on his death fell to his elder son, Bhoj r&j 5 while the younger, Dgra 

* Supp. Gloss, L, 123. *In Regulation VIII. of 1796, section 10, Bdb&e aredeflned to 

mean “ persons of the (Benares) r&ja’s blood and family.” A.oonrding to Elliot it js applied in 
Benares only to the younger brothers or near relatives of rdj&s. Its use to designate any native 
clerk who writes English is probably a degradation ol the term lor which Europeans are 
responsible. See Beanies’ Elliot, II., 224. 
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Sakat Sinh, 


Sen, succeeded to the Mirzapur dominious. The forts of Bijaipur and Kantit 
are attributed to Gndan Deo. The latter, however, is in all probability of much 
earlier date. The conquest seems to have been succeeded by a massacre of the 
B har ohief, his adherents, and many of his people ; and the Bhars, henceforth, 
disappear almost entirely from the Ganges valley. 

The next name of note in the, family pedigree is Sakat Sinh. He was a 
contemporary of Akbar and is placed as the twelfth 
in descent from Gudan Deo. His conquest of the Kol 
country and the foundation of Saktfsgarh have already been noticed. He also, 
by a judicious marriage with the daughter of the Monas ohief of Bhadohi, ob¬ 
tained, as a dowry, the tappa of Kon, which henceforth became a division of par- 
ganahKantit. The family continued to enjoy their dominions, as thus extended, 
until A.D. 1758. They appear to have been in possession of practically undisturbed 
sovereignty, and to have had little dealings either with the imperial court 1 or 
the sdbadar of Allahabad beyond paying an annual tribute, which is estimated 
by Mr. Raikes at something less than a lakh of rupees. In 1758, the then rul¬ 
ing ohief, Bikrara&jit, was ejected by r&ja Balwant Sinh, under circumstances 
which will be more fully related when we oome to deal with that chieftain's 
proceedings in this district. The family remained many years in exile, but 
under British administration has been restored to its former dignity and its 
ancestral estates. 

It will now be necessary to turn for a time to the smaller Rajput states, 
which were established in the south of the district, 
somewhere about the same time as the Kantit rdj in 
the plains. These are now known as the Agori-Barhar and Bijaigtirh estates. 

"We have Been that, in the earliest days to which the dim light of tradition 
penetrates, the whole country south of the Son, and 
probably a considerable extent north of that river, 
stretching to the scarp of the Kaimurs, where it is now sealed by the great 
pasB on the Chuo&r and Savgiija road, and westward along the Belan river 
beyond Ghor&wal, was held by rdj as of the BAland race, as the ruling fami¬ 
ly of the Kharwar tribe was styled. In the 12th century of the Christian era 
this kingdom appears to have reached the summit of its prosperity. In the 
last decade of that century, it fell out that a party of Ohandels, fugitives 
from the great Chandel-Ohauhdn battle on the Vetravati (the modern Betwa), 
under the leadership of two brothers, whose names tradition has handed down 

1 Tiere is, however, a family tradition, that R&ja Dandii Edo, father of Sakat Sinh, having 
ventured too far in his resistance to liis Musalman suzerain, was seized and imprisoned in the 
fort of Allahabad, whence he only escaped by swimming the Jumna. 


The Chandels 


of Agori-Barhar 
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as B&ri Mai and Pari Mat, reached the court of tlie B&land king, R&jaMadanj 
and were perhaps, as the safest course, taken into his service, and retained as 
the immediate guardiaus- of his castle and person. They rapidly proved them¬ 
selves valuable, and from, their position of trust and importance were able to 
develop ambitious schemes, which'only needed a suitable opportunity to be put 
in practice. That opportunity the mortal siokness of Raja Madan afforded. 
The dying king, according to the custom'of his race, was carried to the north¬ 
ern Bhore of the Son, to die on what was esteemed to be holier ground. He 
summoned his heir to receive his parting blessing and his last oommands. The 
message was entrusted to a Chandel, and 1 was-never delivered. The Sijput 
mercenaries arranged that one of their number should personate the heir. The 
failing faculties of the dying king assisted the imposition, and the Ohandels ob¬ 
tained information which enabled them to sieze upon the royal treasure and 
establish themselves in the strongholds, before news of his father’s death was- 
carried to the absent heir. It was then too late to oust the usurpers,:, 
and the prince fled into the southern hills, leaving the Ohandels masters of " his . 
father’s kingdom, JFor nearly a century, and for three generations of men, the- 
usurpers wore undisturbed. But, all the while, the exiled Bftlands were biding . 
their time, and about the year 1290 were able to colleot a force which, under 
the leadership of Ghatama, a descendant of R&ja Madan, surprised the fort and 
palace of Agori and recovered the lost domain. This time the conquerors 
sought to make their future sure by destroying every male of the hated Chandel 
race, and they believed they had done so. But it fell out—the story roads like, 
a romance, and may possibly bo littlo else—that one of the queens of the fallen- 
Chandel raja was pregnant at the time, and, in the confusion, escaped with her 
nurso and a few faithful attendants into the forests. There she was delivered 
of a son, and cradled him on the shield {oran) of one of her followers. Hence 
the child was called' Orandeo. His afterdate was worthy of the romanoe of his 
birth. His mother died, and the faithful nurse fled with the child to Bilwan, 
a village on the stream of that name, half-way between Mirzapur and Chunfir,. 
whore she found refuge in the house of a Seori. The young prince grew up, as. 
such heroes of romance are wont to do, a prodigy of strength and valour.. His, 
merits attracted the notice of the rfija of Kautit, but not before he had plighted 
his troth to the lovely daughter of liis Seori protector. The r&ja, who plays 
the part of the good fairy in the tale, was touched by the story of. Ojandeo’s 
misfortunes, and not only supplied him with a suffioienoy of the sinews of war' 
to enable him to regain his lost dominions, but gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage. The S'eorin girl; whom lie had loved iii his exile, became his 
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concubine, and there still exist families of Ghandels, the descendants of this 
union, from whose pedigree five centuries have not availed, in the estimation 
of their fellows, to efface this single taint of Seori blood. 

The date of Orandeo’s restoration may be put at about 1310 A. D. The 
exiled Balands returned to Marwns, where they still hold a traot of country 
under the maharajas of Rewah. They have not forgotten their ancient home, 
and they are said by. Sir H. Elliot to declare that “they will not hind their 
turbans until their restoration to their ancient rights is accomplished." Tho 
resolve is romantic, but it. would seem to involve an unlimited futnro of baro- 
headednesa, for the race o'f Orandno -Still bolds the domain of the family. Tho 
last raja, Kesho Saran S&h, who died in 1871, was a lineal descendant of tho 
younger of Orandeo's sons ,* and at the deoease of his widow, who holds a life- 
interest, the title and estates will pass to the b&bti of Jamgdon, who is also 
collaterally descended from the hero of the shield. There is nothing further 
of history, beyond a bare chronicle of successions, between tho death of 
Orandeo and 1745 ; when for five and thirty years the state foil into the 
hands of the insatiable Balwant Sinh. His doings in the south, and the 
subsequent restoration of the family by the British, will be afterwards 
noticed. 

The estate of the rajas of Bijaigarh, which formerly extended over the 
. whole parganah of that name, is an offshoot from 

jaig v the domain of the Barhar Ohandok It is said, 

but exact details are wanting, that the separation toolc place more than two 
hundred years ago in the time of TJdandeo, raja of Agori-Barhar, and that the 
first rajawas one of his sons, named Madhukar S&h, from whom the eighth 
in descent was the late r6ja, Efim Saran Sdh, whoso widow is now in 
possession. 

We now come to the ruling family of Singrauli, whiob, though somewhat 
„ „ out of the order of importance, it will bo most oon- 

vement to treat of here. This houso, though now claim¬ 
ing Rajput descent, is of the Kharwar race. Tbe founder of tho family, so far as 
can loo ascertained, was a potty Kharw&r chief, who came over from Bewail into 
Singrauli and married tho daughter of the chief of Raipur in that parganah. Ho, 
and bis son and grandsou, gradually acquired possession of the whole of tho 
Singrauli country, both that portion which is a fief of Rewah and that which is 
now under British rule. The third in desoent was, however, driven out from the 
whole of his possessions, by the combined aotion of the rajas of Agori-Bnrhar 
and Banff, some three hundred and fifty years ago. After this, for nine 
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generations, the family remained in exile. We then find two brothers, said to he 
the twelfth in descent from the founder of the house, by name Dary&o and 
Dale!, who seized and divid ed between them a portion of the ancient conquest, 
Dalel taking the Rewah lands, and Dary&o those now falling within the district 
of Mirznpur. Dary&o’s son was Fakir S&h, who was the first of the family to 
obtain the tilak and janeo and to assume the title of r&ja. The investiture 
was celebrated at the 4 marriage’ of a gvove and tank in. Sh&hpur, “ and, ” says 
Mr. Roberts, writing in 1851, “judging from the appearance of the trees then 
planted, must have taken place from 130 to 150 years ago.” The r&jas of Agori- 
Barhar have always claimed feudal suzerainty over Singrauli. It does not, 
however, appear that Fakir Still ever paid any tribute to them. But Balwant 
Sinh, on the expulsion of the Chandels, imposed an annual contribution fixed 
at Its. 701, though whether he realised it is more than doubtful. On the re¬ 
instatement of the Barhar rajas by Warren Hastings, in 1781, the old quarrel 
was revived. Mr. Duncan, in 1792, made the Singrauli raja independent of 
’Xdil Shah. In 1803, however, in the jagir granted to raja Ran Bah&dur 
S&h, ’Xdil Snh’s successor, Singrauli waj included. This lod to years of 
litigation, and it was not until 1834 that the Sadr Dlwani Ad&lat finally decided 
in favour of the Singrauli r&ja’s claims. 

The Diidhi tappas have no separate history. So little indeed was known 
^ of these remote tracts that thoy escaped the perma¬ 

nent settlement, and regular administration of any 
kind did not commence until years afterwards. We turn therefore to the 
northern and eastern portions of the district, and first of all to parganah 
Bhadohi. 

Here, again, we are confronted with confliotiug traditions. If wa are to 
j h . ■ believe the family legends, still cherished among the 

scattered remnants of the once ruling house, the im¬ 
mediate successors of the Bhars (who appear only to vanish with the mists of 
the historic dawn) were the Monas R&jputs. Somewhere between six and 
seven hundred years ago, so inns the tale, a party of Th&knts of that clan, 
passing from their homo in Amber to worship at Benares, saw and covoted the 
broad lands of Bhadohi, and formed the design of seizing them for themselves. 
This, it is said, they eventually did, but not without a prolonged straggle, which 
ended in the almost total extermination of the Bhars. 


Other accounts, and these are probably more trustworthy, give a muoh 
later date, and a less romantic origin for the Monas supremacy in the parganah, 
Mr. Duthoit, in his report upon the Bhfldohi tenures, is of opinion that the Bhar 
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rdj survived the Muhammadan conquest of Kanauj (1194 A.D.) by some two 
centuries, during which time it was in semi-dependence on the Kan tit Gahar- 
wfirs. It was then brought fully under Muhammadan rule as a part of the 
sultanate of Jaanpur. Under the Shark! dynasty the parganah was, ac¬ 
cording to- current traditions, held hy Chandel zamiudars, but how they came 
into possession does not appear, In the contests between the house of Lodi and 
the Shark! kings, and in the wars which wore carried on iu this neighbour¬ 
hood in the early days of the empire of the house of Taimiir, the whole of this 
part of the country appears to have become thoroughly disorganized. At 
length, in 1566, after the defeat of the titular emperor, Slier Shah II., by 
Khfin Zarnfai, and upon the latter’s rebellion, Akbar himself proceeded to Jaun¬ 
pur and restored order. The parganah of Bhadohi thenoeforward became part of 
the dastiir to which it gave its name, and of the sarkdr and sdba of Allahabad. 
A faujdur was appointed and the parganah T&dtU and kdmingos were confirmed 
in their appointments. It was then, according to this acoount, that the Monas 
Eiijputs were selected for the zamindari, and the parganah in revenue matters 
was made over to them. 

'The following account of the Monas rule in Bhadohi is taken from the 
memoir by Mr. Duthoit, to which reference has already been made. “ Sfigar 
Rfa is the first of the family of whom anything authentic would seem to be 
known. He had three sons—Harbans Rai, R&m Ohandra and Jagdis R&i, 
The share of Jagdis Rai long remained distinot; the rest of the parganah seems 
to have fallen to ft fan Chandra, who was succeeded by his son Birbhadra Siuli. 
Birbhadra had five sons, but two only, Jodh R&i and Madan Sinh, need be 
mentioned here. Jodh R&i obtained a grant under a zaminddri sanad of the whole 
of the parganah from the emperor Sh&bjali&n, but wan killed by the siibad&r 
of Allahabad not long afterwards. Upon this, the emperor is said to have 
given a fresh sanad to Jodh Rai’s widow, and she, it is said, delegated the 
management of the parganah to Madan Sinh. Whether this was so or not, it 
is plain that Madan Sinh succeeded in getting the whole of the parga¬ 
nah (with the exception of the 1 mutafafriga’ villages) into his hands, and is 
looked upon as the second founder of the family. Madan Sinh had five sons—• 
Zor&war Sinh, Achnl Sinh, Ohandra Sinh, Gaj Sinh and M&dho Sinh. Chandra 
Sinh seems to have left no issue. Madho Sinh had a son, Chhatar Sah, but 
the latter died childless, Zorawar Sinh, Aohal Sinh and Gaj Sinh survived. 
They divided the parganah amongst themselves, arranged it in eighteen tappas 
for the convenience of revenue management, and removed the tahsild&r! to 
Sar&i Jagdis, During the time of Madan Sinh and his sons, the Monas family 
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seems to Lave reached the limits of its power and prosperity. With the exception 
of the ‘ mutafarriqa' estates, to which they never laid claim, they seem to 
have dealt with the land as they pleased, distributing it in their own family 
as suited their convenience, and making grants of it, or transferring "it for a 
consideration to others. The parganah seems to have-been quiet, well-managed 
and contented. These are the by-gone days which the people never tire of 
praising. 

“ But troublous times Were at hand, and the collapse of the central autho¬ 
rity during the reign of Muhammud Sh6h was soon felt even in Bhadohi. 
Aohal Sinh, ZorAwar Sinh and Gaj Sinh seem all to have died about A.D. 
1723. They left numerous descendants, among whom, with the exception of 
one of the sons of Achal Sinh, who took as his share the family estates in 
KewAi, the parganah of Bhadohi was divided. Jaswant Sinh, the seventh of 
the sons of ZorAwar Sinh, was now the most ambitions and energetic of the 
family. He gave one of his sisters in marriage to M uhammad Kh&n Bangasb, 
the Afghan governor of Allahabad, and in A.D. 1728 succeeded, with the assist¬ 
ance of that ohief, in ousting all the rest of his family. He assumed charge of 
the whole of the parganah (still, it is believed, excepting the ‘ mutafarriqa ’ 
villages), established himself at SuriAnwan, and took to himself the title of rAjA. 
He did not, however, enjoy his honours for many years. His protector, 
Muhammad KhAn, lost muoh of his power, and Ban Sinh, grandson of Gaj 
Sinh, who was a minor at the time of the usurpation, began to oast about for 
means to recover his patrimony. He went first to the rAja of MAnda, and 
being refused assistance there, to Pirthipat Sinh, r&ja of PartAbgavh, at that time 
a chief of some note. Raja Pirthipat Sinh had become security for Jaswant 
Sinh, and Jaswant Sinh had fallen into arrears, which he was unwilling to 
pay. Under these oiroumstanoes the rAja was not slow to listen to BAn Sinh's 
entreaties. He led a considerable force against Jaswant Sinh, attacked him 
in his fort at SuriAnwAn, and carried him off a prisoner. This event took place 
about A.D. 1739. Raja Pirthipat Sinh himself, it would seem, still remaining 
answerable as surety for the revenues of the parganah, made it over for 
management to the heirs of Achal Sinh, ZorAwar Sinh and Gaj Sinh. Tappa 
Bargaon waB the share of the latter’s family, represented at first by BAn Sinh 
and then by Shiubaksh Sinh. Tappa Bargaon adjoins the parganah of KaswAr, 
a zaminddri sanad for which was granted, in A.D. 1743, by the wazir Kamar- 
ud-din KhAn to raja Balwant Sinh. A friendship sprang up between him. and 
Shiubaksh Sinh, and eventually he became the latter’s surety for the payment 
of the revenue.” 
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This was r&ja Balwanl Sinh’s first connection with the parganah. Subse¬ 
quent events are little more than the story of the intrigues anti aggressions 
which led to the absorption of Bhndohi in the domains of tho Benares 
family, and will be related when wo come to deal with tho exploits of that 
house. 

It now remains to collect such scattered threads of history as are connected 
with other portions of the district. The chief remain- 
%juU ~ L a.., jug interest centres in tho fortress of Olinu/iv. Tho 

ancient history of the fort is obscure. The name is said to bo connected with 
the descent of a divine being in the Dwdpar Yug, who, after tho manner well 
known in legend, left his foot-print ( oharan ) imbedded in the Bolid rock. Others 
again derive the name from a fancied resemblanco to the shape of a foot of the 
ground-plan of the whole upper surface of the rock. In more recent times we 
are told that one Bhartrimith, younger brother of the famous Vikramaditya of 
Ujain, having embraced the habit and profession of a jogi, seleoted, as his place 
of retirement, the rock of Clmnar. Vikramaditya is said to have discovered 
the hiding-place of his brother by the aid of a certain holy hermit named 
Goraklinfttb, and to have visited Chun&r, and built for his brother a residence,— 
he in his religious absorption having neglected to provide any shelter for him¬ 
self. The legend of St. Bhartrin&th still invests the fort with sanctity, and a 
blaok stone, said to be that at which the holy man performed his dovotions, is 
still shown. On this stone, believers say, the saint still sits invisible, except for 
a certain period of each day, when ho transfers his presence to the shrine of 
Bisheshwarnath at Benares. 

The next name in the legend is that of a certain Prithwi-rdja, who is re¬ 
ported to have effected a settlement iu this part of the country, and to have 
brought under his rule a number of the surrounding villages. After his death 
the country was taken from his successors by Kbair-ud-din Sabaktagfn. It 
appears, however, from a mutilated inscription over the gate-way of the fort that 
the place was again recovered by one Swami-rdja, who put up the stone to com¬ 
memorate the event. The fort was finally acquired by tho Muhammadans 
through the skill of Malik Shahdb-ud-din, one of the generals of Muhammad 
Shdh. This monarch appointed a certain Sanidi, an African, and a Bahelia, 
with the title of handri to be governors of the fort, and conferred on them a 
jj&gir of twenty-seven villages, known as taluba Khair-ud-din, for its maintenance. 


thousand, either actually or nominally, in which latter case it 

VSiXSSSZZSSZt&R SJ2““- *•“» 
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The command of the fort remained in tho Bahelia family through all its suc¬ 
ceeding vicissitudes and until its final rendition to the British in 1772. The 
present representative of the family still lives in a ruinous house under the 
shadow of the ramparts. 

Sher Kb&n Sur, better known by his later name Sher Sh&h, the great op¬ 
ponent of Hum&yfin, obtained possession of Chun&r by marriage with the 
daughter of a local chieftain, into whose power it had fallen during the disorders 
antecedent to the consolidation of the empire of the house of Taimiir. He resided 
there in 1530. In 153o Hutndyun besieged the fort, and took it after a siege 
of si^ months, conducted under the direction of his general Rdmi KMn. The 
story of the siege is given in the Taskirdt-ul Waki’dt. 1 It is there related that 
the besieging general, being ai a loss to ascertain the weakest portion of the 
fortress, hit upon the expedient of administering a severe flogging to one of 
his slaves, who then, with the marks on his body, deserted to the enemy, and, 
telling a pitoous tale of his misfortunes, obtained protection and was admitted 
into the fortress. Having oolleeted the required information, he again escaped. 
The fort was eventually reduced by the construction of a floating battery upon 
boats, so high as to command the fort. This machine, being built up-stream, 
was floated down, and, two days after it wub placed in position, the 
garrison capitulated. Hum&yiin then continued his advance on Bengal, but 
Sher Shah shortly afterwards retook ChuD&r and thus cut off Hum&ydn’s 
communications, and, intercepting him on bis return, utterly destroyed his 
army. 

It was not until 1575 that tho fort was recovered for the Mughals by the 
armies of Akbar, whose conquest of Bengal and Beh&r—of whioh Chuo&r was 
the key—was facilitated by the miserable condition into which the debased 
and effiminate successors of Sher Shah had, by their misrule, brought those 
provinces. Tho reduction of the fort was followed by the gradual estab¬ 
lishment of Musalman zaraindars over the whole of the parganahs of Ohu-. 
nar, Ahranra, and Bhuili. These invaders, whose line terminates with Malik 
Farrnkh and Jam’iat Khan, who fell before the wider re3ouroes of Balwant 
Sinh, seem to have expelled the Kols and Seoris, who were the original 
holders of the soil, as far as the base of tho hills, where the strongholds 
of Patita and Latifpur mark tho southern limits of their domination. At the 
disruption of the empire, Chun&r fell into the hands of the naw&b wajzfr 
of Oudh; and through all the subsequent aggressions and intrigues, it remained 

‘These are the private memoirs of Hura&yfin -written by his dftdbcbi or 'ewer-bearer, 1 
Jauliar, Vide Elliot’s History of India, V.,180. 
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the one plaoe which Balwanb Siuk was not able, or did not dare, to reduce 
into his possession. 

The remaining history of the fort may be told hero. In 1764 Chnnfir was 
besieged by a British force under Major Munro. Two assaults Failed and the 
siege was turned into a blockade* which, however, was shortly afterwards 
put an end to by the withdrawal of the force on the approach of Sir&j-ud-daula 
to Benares. The next year the fort was again invested. A night attaolc failed 5 
but, on a breach being effected in the south-western rampart, the garrison sur¬ 
rendered. This was in February, 1765. In 1772, the fort was formally ceded 
by treaty to the company 1 . It was for some time the principal dep 6 t for 
artillery and ammunition in these provinces. 

We have now traced the history of the district, so far as the imperfection 

Balwant sink and the of the record will permit, up to the time when Rfija 
Benares house. Balwant Sinh, towards whose name every successive 

story converges, appears on the scone. The succeeding half-century is little 
more than a history of Ms aggressions. There are few more remarkable men- 
than Balwant Sinh among the mauy adventurers who profited by the anarchy 
which preceded the establishment of British rule in Upper India. A man 
without rath or scruple ; ready to fight his way or buy it, as occasion might 
best be served ; skilled, even beyond the oriental' average, in the diplomacy 
of chicanery and lies ; overbearing and tyrannous in success, but never flinch¬ 
ing from a feigned submission, however humiliating, when such a course 
would serve his purpose best; combining an unswerving tenacity of purpose, 
with a crafty prudence which enabled him to play, through his whole oareer, 
the powers that were contending for the mastery against one another, and ever 
to be on the right side at the end—he was in character a perfoot reflection of 
the times in which he lived. 

And strange times they were. The emperor had long been little more 
tlmn a pageant in the hands of contending parties. The civil war between 
the Sayyid ministers who controlled the policy of Muhammad Sb&h and Clifn 
Kalich KMn , 2 the founder of the kingdom of Haidarabad, had boon followed by, 
the disastrous invasion of N&dir Shah. The empire was fast losing, even 
nominal cohesion. The Dakkan was a battle-field between its viceroy 11 and 
the Marhattas ; the province of Qudh was practically independent under its gov- 

1 Aitcbison’s Treaties, II,, p. VI. J Variously styled Nizani-ul-mulk and Asuf JAh. 

He obtained from Harrukhsiyar the title NlzAm-ul-mulk Bahfidur Path Jang on his appointment 
as subadAr of the Dakhan (Dowson’s Billot, History of India, VII,, 442); and from Muhammad 
Shah that of Asaf 3&h (.Ibid , page 527 ). The most common description by which this 
personage is known in the histories is Nizam- Hl-innik. a Kizim-ul mulk just 

mentioned. 
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ernor the naw&b wazir ; the Rohillas were threatening the capital in another 
direction j and Ahmad Shah Abd&li was wresting the Punjab from the impe¬ 
rial crown. The country was completely disorganized, and, in the impoverished 
state of the exchequer, the sale of dignities and offices was of almost daily 
occurrence. It was in A.D. 1740, 1 in such times as these, that Balwaut Sinh 
succeeded his father Mansa Rfim as actual ruler of the country included in the 
three sarkdrs of Benares, Jaunpur and Ohundr. It would be foreigu to this 
notice to trace minutely the rise of the Benares family. It will be sufficient to 
say that Mansa Mm was a landholder of the village now known as Gang&pnr in 
parganah Kasw&r. He entered the service of Mir Rustam ’Ali Khdn, the 
governor (ndzirn) of the sark&rs of Benares, Jaunpur, Ghdzipur and Ohun&r, and 
eventually became his chief adviser. In 1738, Rustam A'li fell under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the nawdb wazir, Safdar Jang, and was imprisoned by him, and 
shortly afterwards died, it was said, by poison. Mansa Rftmhad, prior to this 
event, succeeded in obtaining from the naw&b w&zir a sanad at an enhanced 
revenue of 13 l&khs for the greater part of his former patron’s estatos in the 
name of his son, Rdja Balwant Sinh.® On Mansa Mm’s death, about a 
year afterwards (1740), Balwant Sinh became the actual, as he had been the 
nominal, ruler of ths country. His title was shortly afterwards formally 
acknowledged by the emperor, Muhammad Shah, through the interposi¬ 
tion of the si5bad4r of Allahabad, and by means of a timely offering of 
Rs. 21,775 s 

Tho first proceeding of Balwant Sinh, with which wo are concerned, was 
Balwant Slnli’a designs the realization of an old design of his father’s—the re- 
on Bhadohi. duotion of parganah Blmdohi. It will be remembored 

that rfijfi. Pirthlpat Sinh of Partdbgarh had replacod the three sons of Madan 
Sinh in charge of tho parganah, himself giving security for the due payment 
of the revenue. Arrears, howeveV, rapidly accumulated, aud the r&j& was not 
unwilling to get rid of his responsibility. He was on friendly terms with Bal¬ 
want Sinh, who, as we have seen, was already Sbiubaksh Sinh’s surety for tappa 
Bargaon, and the two sought means to oust the Monas landholders. 4 An oppor- . 
tunity for coming to an arrangement was not long wanting. In 1748, on the 

1 'Hub is the year given by Beale ( Oriental Biographical Dictionary). s Aeaurding to , 

the Dalwantndmo, (p, 10), Mansa H5m obtained his sanad of the three sarkirs (that of Qhizipur 
was given to Shaikh Abdulla) before the death of Rustam’Ali,aud not in bis (Mansa Rim’s). . 
name, but in that of his son, Efija Balwant Sinh, on whom (and not on Mansa Rim) the title 
of BAja Baliddur had been conferred at an earlier period before the breach of friendship 
occurred. 8 Balwantndma, p si. As to the effeot of this iuporial Confirmation sec 

Mill’s History of India (edit, of 1868), IV., p, 265. 4 The substance of the following 

paragraphs is again taken front Mr, Duthoit’s memoir. ' 

17 
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death of K&im Khan Bangash, 1 the son aod successor of that Muhammad Khdu, 
governor of Allahabad, who had befriended Jaswant Sinh,* the naw&b 
wazlr (Safdar Jang), dispossessed his widow and his brother Ahmad Kh&n 
from their jdgir of Farukhabad, and placed a Hindu, one Hawal RAi, 8 in 
charge of it. This act of rapacious ingratitude led to a revolt of the AfghAn 
compatriots of Ahmad Khan, the defeat of the nawab wazir’s armies, and 
the temporary subversion of his (Safdar Jang’s) authority throughout the 
whole of the lower portion of the country between the Gogra and the Ganges. 
Ahmad Khan, after defeating in succession Nawal RAi (who was slain on the 
field of battle) at Kbuduganj, and the nawAb wazlr himself (who barely 
escaped with his life) at RAm Ohatauni, established hk authority at Farukh¬ 
abad and marched on Allahabad, which was held by BakA-ulIah Kb An and ’Ali 
Kuli KMn on behalf of the wazir. After the capture of the fort and plunder 
of the city, the various petty chiefs hastened to make their submission to 
the conqueror, and among them were the rajas Pirthipat Sink and Balwant 
Sinli. 

These chiefs had taken advantage of the subversion of the wazir’s 
authority to carry out their views regarding parganah Bliadohi. Balwant 
Sinh paid up the arrears and received from Pirthipat Sinb the parganah in 
exchange. The arrangement met with the sanction of the new ruler of the 
province 4 ; but this was of small avail, for the wazir, within a year, recovered 
his authority by the assistance of the Marhattas, and expelled Ahmad KhAn. 
He then summoned rAja Pirthipat Sinh to meet him at Kara Manikpur, noar 
Allahabad, and caused him to be assassinated in his own presence in the 
month of July, 1751. 6 Raja Balwant Sinh was too wary and had become 
too powerful to be treated in this way. Seeing the turn affairs wore taking, he 

1 There is a confliotas to the correct date of Kfiirn Khan’s death. Mr. Irvine ( Bangash 
jNawdbs of Farukhabad, page 121, note) thicks the most, probable date is iBtli Zi't Hajj. corres¬ 
ponding to 23rd November, iT4V. 3 Jaawaut Sinh was tamindiw ot Bhodohi and had 

received the title of rfija and dh-hatdri by the emperor. Muhammad Khan’s interest in him 
arose from the fact that the raja had given to the nawfib a daughter in marriage. Jaswant 
Sinh had also on one occasion taken the field in Muhammad Khan’s favor. Soo further 
Irvine’s Bangash Nawa'is, page 78. 8 Nawal Rai was a Stikecna Kayath, who had risen 

by his merits to be deputy governor of thesdbas of Oudh and Allahabad.— Ibid, p. iso. 
4 Ahmad Khfin only, however, oonBrmcd Bnlwont Sinh in half ids territory, the other half 
he put under Sfihib Zatnfin Khan, Dllfizdk of Jaunpur. The complication this filed to neod 
not be noticed here. “ The scene of this occurrence was at Sultfinpur, about 80 

miles south of Pyzabafl, and 85 miles north of Allahabad. Kfija Pirthipat presented himself 
unarmed before Safdar Jong, and was received with apparent friendliness, wbieli put the rfija 
off his guard s then, at a sign from Rafdar Jang, the rfija was stabhod by All Bog Kh6m, 
Pirthipat sprang upon his murderer, and biting a piece out of his cheek, fell dead with it in 
Mb mouth. Balmant-ndma, page so, and Bangash Naw&bv, page 163, footnote • in the latter 
notice is taken of another place being named as the locality in the Oudh Gazetteer, Il„ 477, 

o,na III.. \A.T. ' ' * 
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had lost no time in ingratiating himself with the emperor, and propitiating 
those about him with suitable presents. He was not sufficiently strong openly 
to resist the authority of the nawAb wazir, but he was not prepared quietly to suo- 
cumb to it. On the re-establishment of his authority, Safdar Jang appointed 
his cousin ’Ali Kuli KhAn to the governorship of Allahabad, and shortly after¬ 
wards despatched him with an army, said to have consisted of 30,000 men, 
against Balwant Sinh. ’Ali Kuli KhAn advanced to TamAchabad on what is now 
the Grand Trunk Bond on the borders of the Mirzapur and Benares districts, and 
was there met by a letter of Balwant Sinh’s addressed to the nawab wazir. 
In it the rAja expressed astonishment at hearing of ’Ali Kuli KMn’s advance 
against him, and pleaded that if it was in any way connected with his submis¬ 
sion to the usurper Ahmad KhAn, the Bame was quite upon compulsion, and 
that his loyalty to the nawAb wazir had been shown by his regular payments 
of revenue, and by his having satisfied two payments in advance on the occa¬ 
sion of the nawAb’s visit to Dehli. ’Ali Kuli KhAn treated the raja’B messen¬ 
ger with contempt, and oaused him to be expelled the camp with a verbal 
message to his master that the stibadAr would reply to the letter in person, in 
the course of two or three days. It was now debated in the raja’s camp whether 
the wiser course would be to ftee to the hill country south of the Ganges or to 
give battle to the siibadar. In the end* the latter course was resolved on. 
Its result was the complete discomfiture of ’Ali Kuli KhAn, with the loss of all 
his guns and camp-equipage, Balwant Sinh at once followed up his victory by 
an embassy to Dehli, and obtained a khilat from' the emperor. Safdar Jang 
had concealed his share in ’Ali Kuli Khan’s enterprise, and now disowned it; 
but neither he nor his son (Shujfi’-ud-daula) ever forgave BAja Balwant Sinh’s 
success. 1 

Balwant Sinh now felt his position tolerably secure. He had already, at 
the time of the transfer from Pirthfpat Sinh, taken deeds of mortgage from 
the Monas zamindArs, by which he was recognised as over-lord; but they 
were secured in the possession of certain rights and privileges. He now, 
however, ignored the mortgages, and made over part of the parganah to 
some Gautam kinsmen of his own,,and part to a Baghel chief, one of his 

1 It should he stated that a aomewlint different account of the events immediately preceding 
the reconciliation of the rAja and naw&b is given in the Balwaatnfuna.. Nothing is said them of 
*Ali Kuli Khdn's expedition, but a good deal about the somewhat childish speeches made by Bat- 
want Sinh in explanation of his objection to wait on the nawib, wazir. These neednot be 
repeated here, but the account of tho conclusion of the negotiations may .hr <; *nt:.1: ln 

the nawilb seeing that Balwant Blnh was not to ha entrapped, and other wi ' ' | f' "' 

lug on his attention, privately sent him a khilat and confirmed him in all his j. -i.•‘‘■i-"; ' 

ing Nfir ul-Elasan aB sazduml to ensure regular payment of revenue, n'-u n.t-.-.n.r.. i; 
Jfyzabad,” 
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retainers. One tappa, that of Bargaon, was allowed to remain with, its 
Monas zamind&r, SUiubaksh Sinh, who was on friendly terms with tho r&ja, 
and he was also for a time placed in charge of the *■ mutafamqa ’ villages, which 
up to this time had never been interfered with. 

The naw&b wazir, Safjar Jang, died in 1753, and his son, Shuja’-ud-daula, 
determined to revenge the indignity which his father was supposed to have sustain¬ 
ed at the hands of Balwant Sinh. He collected a considerable force and marched 
against the r&ja by way of Jaunpur. Tho rdju’s troops made a brief stand at 
the fort of Pindra, some twenty miles distant from Benares; but they were forced 
to retreat, and the raja then fled with his retainers to Latifpur, one of his newly- 
acquired fastnesses in the south. The nawdb followed him to Benares, and 
crossed the river in pursuit. Balwant Sinh then fled to Bijaigarh, another 
fort of which, as will be afterwards seen, he had taken forcible posses¬ 
sion. The naw&b’s troops found the bill country difficult and almost inacces¬ 
sible, and Balwant Sinh, seeing their hesitation, proposed and ultimately ar¬ 
ranged a compromise. It was settled that the revenue to be paid by the raja 
for the Barkers of Benares, Chunar, and Jaunpur should be twelve l&khs of 
rupees per annum, and the naw&b, after investing him with a dress of honour 
and confirming him in his charge, withdrew' to Fyzabad. Balwant Sinh was 
now in high favour, and through the good offices of Beni Bah&dur, the nawdb’s 
chief adviser, succeeded in adding sark&r Gh&zipur to his zaminchirf. When 
the emperor Sh&h ’Xlam and Shujfi’-ud-daula invaded Bengal, in 1763, he 
joined the naw&b and was much trusted by him ; but after the battle of Baxfir 
in October, 1764, he, with the emperor, made his submission to the English. 
His zaminddri was first assigned to the company by treaty, bnt afterwards the 
over-lordship was restored to the naw&b, but with an express reservation of 
Balwant Sinh’s rights. Shujd’-ud-daula’s dislike of Balwant Sinh was revived 
-with increased force after the r&ja’s defection at the battle of Bax&r; and 
although he could not venture openly to exhibit his resentment, ho never threw 
it aside; and Balwant Sinh owed the future undisturbed possession of bis 
zamindfu'i entirely to British influence. 

We have, while dealing exclusively with the affairs of Bliadolii parganah, 

BAin Balwant Sinh takes omHted a11 mention of the other aggressions of Bal- 
the tarts oj Batita, Latif- want Sinh. It was in 1166 H. (1751-52 A.D.) that 
pur n ’ he first began to covet, as a place of safety for his valu¬ 

ables, the mountain fort of Bijaigarh. The way, however, was blooked by the 
strong fort of Patita, between Ohun&r and Ahraura, and also,by that of Latifpur, 
at the foot of the Bukrit pass, on the groat south road to the Son. The reduction 
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of these forts was first determined on. The fort of Patila had been erected by 
the ancestors of Jam’iai Khan who were zamind&rs of Bhagwat. BalwantS inh 
long tried, both by force and fraud, to reduce the fort, but was constantly foiled 
by the wariness and resolution of its Musalm&n masters. At length, Jam’iat 
KMn foil grievously sick, and Bahvant Sink at once attacked the fort. J am ’iat 
Khdn, enfeebled as he was, neverthloss made a brave defence, until the supply of 
provisions ran short. He then evacuated the place and escaped to the hillB 
behind, where he shortly afterwards died, worn out by privation and fatigue, 
Balwant Sinh, thereupon, occupied the fort ami repaired its defences. 1 

The way beiug so far cleared, he advanced the next season to Latifpur. 
This fort is strongly built of stone and occupies a position which, under the 
ancient conditions of warfare, was one of great strength and importance. It 
was erected by Malik Farrukh, zamind&r of Ahraura, as his principal strong¬ 
hold and treasury. Malik Farrukh died about the time the Patita fort was 
taken, and Balwant Siuh seized the opportunity to effect a treacherous surprise 
and capture of the place. 2 

The reduction of Bijaigarh followed in due course, the object being obtained 
by a bribe to the kila'ddr , 3 and this fortross was placed in thorough repair, and 
extensive buildings erected for the accommodation of the rtija and his suite 
and for the custody of bis money and valuables. Following the arms of Bal¬ 
want Sinh in this direction, we find him reducing, nfter a short siege, the last of 
the southern strong-holds, the fort of Agori on the Son. He thus established his 
authority over the whole of the country formerly wrested by the Chandels from 
the Blilands, and drove out the ruling prince, whoso family remained in exile until 
the establishment of British rule. The Singrauli chieftain, although the remote¬ 
ness and poverty of his country protected him from invasion, made terms with 
Balwant Sinh and agreed to pay an annual tribute. 

The story of the reduction of Kera Mangraur, as given in the B alwant- 

Balwant Sinh reduces nAma 4 ( wllicl1 is here an y rat ® 111 accord with the 

Kera Mangraur traditions of the leading family of the parganah', is, in 

the main, as follows:—The parganah was held by one D&im Kb&n, a 

1 Of. Balwanindma, p. 31. * The Balwantnima gives the year 1166 H. (1761-62) as 

that in which Malik Farrukh died. The procedure of Balwant Sinh in this affair is thus descrlb- 
ed:—“ Malik Farrukh left two sons, Malik Ahmad, who lived in the fort of Ahraura, and 
Malik Absan, who held I.atifpur. On the death of their father, Balwant Sinh hy sending presents 
and messages of pretended condolence lulled them into security and a belief in his friendliness t 
then at the head of an army he attacked Ahraura fort, which being of no strength was Wrth after 
six hours’ fighting. Malik Ahmad was killed and his brother, Malik Haaan, evacuated. Lafffpitf 
and flod| towards Zamnniah.’’ Bulwantn&ma, p. 3S. 5 Of Rs BO,000 : the officials in the 

fort tried to keep the fort after the money was paid, but “ were more like sheep ihsn men, and 
fled t<> Hohtdagurh, when Balwant Sinh prepared to nrrest them." Ibid., ft a*/-'-—.'i tCgfwen’f 
Balwanindma, pp. 34 30. .ft. 
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descendant of the original Gfaharw&r immigrants who had afterwards embraced 
Isl&m. In the reign of Farrukhsiyar, D&im Khan and other zaminddrs rose in 
rebellion and expelled the imperial officers. The rebels were for a time successful, 
and extended their authority much beyond the original limits of the parganah. 
D&im Khan was, however, eventually defeated by an imperial army, under a 
cer tain N&mwar KMn, with the aid of Himraat KMn, a powerful zamindfir of 
Mirzapur, who, it is said, was able to bring a levy of 12,000 horse and foot 
to the assistance of the imperial forces. D&im KMn, defeated, was expelled 
from all his recently-aoquired possessions in the plains, but was allowed to 
remain undisturbed in his ancestral parganah of ICera Mangraur. When Mir 
Kustam ’Ali Khan was appointed to the government of Benares, Daim Khun 
gave his daughter in marriage to one of the governor’s sons, hoping thereby 
to secure his own protection and advancement. But Bustam ’Ali fell before 
Daim Kh&u could reap any advantage from this politio alliance. Meanwhile, 
other events occurred which brought Ddim KMn into collision with Balwant 
Sinh. Das&r&ra, Balwant Sink’s uncle, had been appointed by Manaa R&m 
tahslldfir 1 of Shiupur. In 1163 H. (1752-53 A.D.) Balwant Sinh, for some 
reason, directed his arrest. Dasdr&m fled for refuge to Ddim Klifin, who, already 
jealous of the growing power of the family of Mansa R&m, welcomed the fugi¬ 
tive as a possible instrument of furthering his designs. Balwant Sinh at this junc¬ 
ture had recourse to bis usual perfidy, and instigated Dasdram to attack bis pro¬ 
tector. The attack was successful, and Das&rdm overran and plundered the whole 
ofKera Mangraur. But Ddim Khdn was able, with the aid of powerful friends* 
to raise a foroa and recover his estate at the end of 1167 H. (1754 A.D.) 
This roused Balwant Sinh, who, in the beginning of 1168 H. (1754 A.D.), went in 
person against him, and in the next year finally ousted him from the parganah. 
The rdja, being thus defaoto in possession, took oare to secure his title by obtain¬ 
ing an altamgha? from Alamgir II. by which the whole parganah was granted 
to him in perpetuity free of revenue. This grant has been continued and con¬ 
firmed by the British Government, 8 

The last portion of the distriot to fall into the grasp of Balwant 
and Kantit Sinh was the Kantit rdj. Bikramdjit Sinh, the 

then raja, had for some time failed to pay in his 

1 Perhajys “ 168806" -would be a nearer equivalent to the Persian word. According to tlio 
Balwantndma it was through Daim Khan’s personal influence that Dasftram was given a lease of 
Shiupur and otherpargauahu. No mention is made oi Balwant Sinh’s order to armt Dnsardm 
in the work just quoted. * ‘ A royal grant.’ Carnegy writes i «Our Government 1ms 

ruled that such a grant is rentfree in perpetuity hereditary, and transferable, though It is more 
than doubtful if such were originally the ease.” Rack. Tech, page 12. s •* ltija Mfthlp 

Nariin, by presenting this document, was confirmed in his title by the Gov.-Gen., Mr.Eastings.” 
B(dviantnvti t page 36, 
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revenue to the sribadar of Allahabad. Muhammad Kuli KMn, -who then 
held that office, sent a force under his diwdn, R&i Part&b Sinh, to coerce 
the defaulter. Bikramiljit submitted and was required to find security for 
his arrears and future payments. Balwant Sinh came forward and was 
accepted as surety. The result was the usual one in suoh cases. Bikramajit, 
who was involved iu debt and always spent more than bis income, made no 
attempt to pay. Balwant Sinh sent saedwals with orders to seize him on the 
first opportunity. Bikram&jit fled with his family into Rewah and Balwant 
Sinh annexed the whole Kantit r&j to his domains. This took place in 1173 H. 
(1759-GO.,. 1 

We have thus seen how the whole of the present district of Mirzapur, with 
the solitary exception of the fort of Chun&r, fell under the domination of 
Balwant Sinh. Ho had endeavoured to sieze this post also, offering a bribe 
of a lakh of rupees to the governor on the death, in 1753, of the naw&b wazir 
Safdar Jang, This piece of temerity was, however, at once put a stop to by 
the advance against him of Shuj&’-ud-duula referred to above, and was not 
repeated. 2 

It was after this occurrenfce (according to the Bulwantndma) that the 
nawlib wazir made a vigorous effort to expel Balwant Sinh, root and branch, 
from his estates. Ho deputed many officers to turn the raja out of Latifpur and, 
among otbors, summoned Fazl ’Ali, the governor of Gh&zipur, and proposed to 
him that he should take the government of BenareB and other provinces. 
Balwant Sinh promptly sent for help to the Marhattas, whose army was then at 
Patna. This bold front induced the naw&b wazir to reconsider his resolve, 
and, in the end, Balwant Sinh was admitted to favour on paying five l&khs 
nazardna and promising to pay the same sum annually as revenue. So pleased 
was Shuj&’-ud-daula at the settlement that he gave parganah Bhadohi in 
jdgir to Balwant Sinh. The date of this is given as the beginning of 1170 H. 
(1756 A.D.). 

With the exception of the absorption of tappa Bargaon, which took place on 
Death oi Balwant Sinh, the death of Shiubaksh Sinh Monas, no further event of 
importance took place in the affairs of this district till 
the death of Balwant Siuh himself, in 1770. The vigour of his rule had 
relaxed greatly during the later years of his life. The naw&b wazir, after 

1 Bikram&jlt died in Bewah, and his son, Tshri Sinh, was killed by treachery when 
making an attack on Kantit. Anothei sou, Gobindj'It Sinh, obtained a j&gtr, with He. 40,000 
as miSlikdna, in parganah Kantit at the settlement by Mr. Duncan. Carwen’s Balwant- 
ndma, page 43. *]?or a detailed account of this transaction, see Baheantnima t 

pp. 37-38. 
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Balwaut Sinb’a decease, desired to dispossess his family, but the British Guy¬ 
ana succession of Chait eminent compelled him to recognise the succession of 
Sinh - Chait Sinh, an illegitimate son of Bahvant Sinb, and 

to grant him a aanad 1 under their guarantee. 

The subsequent events belong rather to the history of Benares than to that 
Gelations of Chait Sinh of this district; and will only reoeivo hero such brief 
■with the Company. mention ns is necessary to explain the course which 

matters tools inMirzapur. In 1775,the sovereignty of the districts dependent upon 
B&ja Chait Sinh was ceded in perpetuity to the British Government. A sanad % 
was given to the raja confirming him in his zaminddri, and in the civil and 
criminal administration thereof, subjoct to a tribate of sicca Rs. 22,66,180, 
and on condition of his adopting measures for the interest and security of the 
country and the preservation of the peace. The r&ja was also allowed to coin 
money. In 1781, in consequence of Chait Sinh’a refusal or neglect to obey 
the orders of Government as to the placing at their disposal a contingent from 
his forces, occurred the well-known attempt of Warren Hastings to effect his 
His rebellion and the arrest. This resulted in a general rising in the city, a 
massacre at Benares, massacre of what British troops wore then there, and the 

enforced flight of Hastings to Chun&r. The sequel only of those events belongs 
to the history of this district. The position of the Governor-General, first at 
Warren Hastings atChu- Benares and then at Chun fir, had boon ono of great 
a&1 - peril. His original force had consisted of but six com¬ 

panies of Major Popham’s regiment, about sixty sepoys from the garrison of 
Baxar, and a few mon who had boon recently recruited for tho Resident’s guard, 
but were without either arms or discipline. The losses in tho rising, and in the 
subsequent ill-managed attack upon Ramnagar, had left him with but 4-50 men 
all told, with which force, on the 22nd August, he escaped to Ohunar and 
threw himself into the fort, then garrisoned by a force under Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Blair. Chait Sinh had, meanwhile, rotirod to Latifpur, where he succeed¬ 
ed in collecting a force, regular and irregular, estimated at about 22,000 men, 
besides camp-followers. The Governor-General was for some time without re¬ 
inforcements. Ho attempted to oommunioate with Oolonel Morgan, then at 
Cawnpore, hut all his comrauuioations seem to have boon intercepted. Colonel 
Morgan, however, acted upon a report which reached him through other chan¬ 
nels, and despatched a force of two regiments of sepoys, thirty European artil¬ 
lerymen, and two companies of a European regiment, with five guns, under the 
command of Major Orabb, to tho assistance of the Governor-Gonoral. At the 
1 Vide AitchiBon, Treaties and Sanads, II., 41. t Ibid, II., 43 . 
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Same time Lieutenant Polhill, who was in command of sis companies of the 
naw&b wazir’s sepoys at Allahabad, and Major Roberts, with a regiment from 
Luelcnow which had been intended for the Governor-General’s body-guard during 
his proposed visit to the naw&b, were also summoned to Chnnar. On the 27th 
August Lieutenant Polhill arrived. He remained for some time on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river, and attacked and dispersed a rebel force under Shahdb 
Khfin, which was holding the town and fort of Sikhar. The enemy had, 
raeanlimo, collected in some force at Patita, which was then a consider¬ 
able and strongly fortified town. Major Popham detached Captain Blair on 
the 3rd September, with about 550 men and two guns, to surprise their 
camp. The attaching force found the enemy, about 4,000 strong, with 
six guns, ready to receive them. An obstinate engagement ensued, ending 
in a defeat of the rebels. They fled in disorder to the fort, leaving fonr 
of thoir gnus and a quantity of ammunition on the field. As, however, 
the attacking force was not strong enough to pursue the advantage so 
gained, tlio action, except for its moral effect, was barren of immediate 
results. 

On the 10th September, Major Crabb arrived, and on the 13th, Major 
Roberts. On the 15th, the detachment under Lieutenant Polhill crossed the 
river and joined the camp under the fort. The whole force at the disposal 
of tho Governor-General thus amounted to three companies of. European 
infantry, with thirty artillerymen, four-tmd-a-half regiments of Company’s 
sepoys, and six companies of the navrab’s body-guard. With this force an 
imniodiato attack upon Patita and Latlfpur was resolved upon. A native 
resident of Chundr, named Bandku Khdn, informed Major Popham, who was 
in command of the wliolo force, of a circuitous and unfrequented path by which 
tho dofencos of the Sukrit pass could be turned. In consequence a force under 
Major Crabb was sent by this route to attack Latifpur, while Major Popham, 
with the other division, simultaneously marched out towards Patita. Tho com¬ 
bination was thoroughly successful. Major Popham, after some days spent in 
unavailing battering of the Patita earthworks, carried . 
the placo by storm on the 20th September, with the 
loss of only eleven men. On the same morning, after a most arduous march of 
five days through almost impracticable country, Major Crabb reached Lohra, 
a village on the tableland about two miles south of the Sukrit pass. There 
he found a body of men, with three guns, stationed to oppose him. These be 
attacked and defeated with considerable loss; Next day lie advanced to the 
head of the pass. The fall of Patita, and tho appearance at the same time of a 

18 


Patita Btormed. 
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Chalt sinh escapes and f° rce in his rear, reduced Chait Sinli to despair ; and 
Benares is so-occupied. without risking an engagement, he flod by a circuitous 
route to his last fortress, that of Bijaigarli, with but a scanty remnant of 
his original forces. Raranagar was re-oooupiod by the British on tho 
same day, and on the 25th September the Governor-General returned to 
Benares. 

The remaining military operation was the reduction of Bijaigarli. Ohait 
Sinh again fled on the approach of the attacking force, leaving his zanana 
behind. The governor of the fort made a short resistance, but, on the 
establishment of batteries commanding it, and after an unsuccessful sortio, he 
capitulated on the 10th November, and all traces of the rebellion were thus at 
Ch ’t S* l fl U aU en ^' ^ait Sinh fled, with tho greater part of his 
refugee at Gwalior f Mb treasure, through Rewah and Bundelkand to Sindhia’s 
death in 1810 . dominions, and died at Gwalior in 1810. 

The succession of Mahip Narain was followed by the removal, in great 
part, of the criminal administration of the province 
Kaja Malnp Nar&in. f rom the r&ja’s hands. His death, in 1795, paved the 

way for the assumption by the Company of the direct control of the province 
in all matters of administration, except in tho three parganahs which wore 
henceforth known as the Benares family domains. At the same time steps 
were taken, as stated in tho fiscal history, to restore tho lands of tho district 
to the ancient proprietors. In tho case of the smaller zanrind&rs this was a 
slow process. Many claims were not finally adjusted until the revision of 
settlement nearly fifty years later. The pi’iviloge of direct responsibility to 
the paramount power, now so highly valued, was at the time of the permanent 
settlement held in very different estimation. 

The history of the greater estates may be closed in a fow words. The 
The greater estates: sv administration of tho Benares family domains was 
miiy domains. placed upon its present footing by Regulation VII. 

of 1828, the provisions of which will find fuller notice in the account of par- 
B ganah Bhadohi. Tho restoration of tho Kantit family 

followed at once on the expulsion of Chait Sinh in 
1781. Gobind Sinh, son of that Bikramajit whom Balwant Sinh had expelled 
in 1758, was summoued from his hiding-place. A mdliMua allovvanoe of 
Rs. 37,500 per annum was granted him by Mr. Hastings, and, subsequently, 
in lieu of cash payment, the taluka of Bijaipur, which includes the principal 
residence of the family, was settled with him in freehold. Gobind Sinh died 
without male issue j and his uepliow and adopted son, Ram Ghuldm Sinh, was 
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made dmil of taluka Bijaipur. After his death the mdlikdna Was resumed and 
the taluka settled with his son, Baja Mahip&l Sinh. Mahipdl Sinh was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Jagat Bahadur Sinh, in whose time the estate had become 
so much encumbered that the ruin of the family seemed imminent, A loan of 
four ldkhs of rupees was granted by Mr. Thomason in 1350, and the estates- 
taken under the management of the Court of Wards, under which they have,, 
owing to the accident of two successive long minorities, remained until the- 
presont time. The result has been that the property now yields over two lakhs, 
annually, with a surplus in hand of more than two years’ income.. 

The Agori-Barhar family was reinstated at the same time as that of' 
, . „ , Kantit, and, with the estate, a money allowance of' 

its. 8,001 per annum was granted by Mr. Hastings 
to ’Adil Sab, the grandson of the last of the previous line. In addition to this- 
mdlikdna allowance, certain estates were settled with him in proprietary tenure 
by Mr. Duncan, and, subsequently, a portion of the government demand was. 
assigned in lieu of the mdlikdm allowance. Some lands were also acquired, 
undor decrees of oourt. The government of Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, directed 
the discontinuance of the mdlikdna allowance ; but on the representation of' 
Mr. Duncan, it was only reduced to Be. 4,000 and, in 1803, it was again res¬ 
tored to the full amount. At the same time the opinion was expressed that, on 
the death of ’Jtdil SAh, bis estate should be rosumod and made ever to tha- 
rftja of Benares. Owing probably to the arrangements of 1794, which limited - 
the rights of the latter to his special jdgirs and family domains, this intention 
was never carried out, and the property remained in the hands of the family. 
It is now held (under the superintendence of the Court of Wards) by the widow 
of the last male heir of the direct line. 

The fortunes of the Bijaigarh and Singrauli estates require no further- 
mention. The former family recovered its ancestral- 
Bijaigarh and singrauli. at the sarQ0 tira0 ^ the elder branch was 

reinstated at Barbar; while the latter had never fallen, to more than a nominal 


extent, under the Benares yoke. 

The history may now pass on to the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, At 
Hie mutiny and rebel- this time the out-look in Mirzapur was, on the whole,, 
lion of 1857. favourable. The district, with the exception of the-.. 

parganah of Bhadohi, where the RAjputs had not forgotten their expulsion 
from their ancient dignities and possessions a century before, contained in 
itself few elements of disaffection, and but little of the personnel or matMel off 
an armed revolt. And, indeed, with the single exception, above noted, it was- 
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found, all through the subsequent events, that the sympathies of the country¬ 
side were at the worst neutral, and generally on the side of order and of law. 
The city itself, with its essentially mercantile community, was too alarmed and 
too.defenceless to he a cause of anxiety, and the chief difficulty was to preservo 
the district from the incursions of marauders from without. The adminis¬ 
tration was in the hands of Mr. St. George Tucker, ably assisted in his arduous 
task by Mr. Elliott, who had joined the district after the commencement of 
disturbances as his first active appointment, by Mr. W. Mooro, who was one of 
the early victims of the outbreak, by Mr. J. Sirnson, and by Mr. P. Walker, 
deputy magistrate, whose conspicuous services worn more than once mentioned. 

The district treasury contained, in May, 1857, only two 1:1kha of rupees, 
and theso were guarded by half of the Firozpur regiment of Sikhs. It was 
on the 19th May that the nows of the outbreaks at Meerut and Dohli were 
received. Measures were at once iakon by the magistrate for tho preservation of 
ordor and the allaying of anxiety. Tho ferry at Bhatauli was immediately 
placed under a strong guard of police. There was, however, great uncertainty 
as to the course events would take, and when, on tho 21st May, firing was 
heard to tho eastward, the residents retired to the publio offices with tho 
Sikhs ; and, although on tlio discovery that tho firing was only at a marriage 
procession the civilians returned to their housos : it was thought advisable to 
lcoep tbo Sikhs still on tho spot. 

On the Gth of Juno the news oftlio Bcnaros outbreak was received, followed 
by similar tidings from Jaunpur, and great and renowed anxiety was tho result. 
Nor did tho arrival of part of tho 47th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pott, at all tend to restore confidence. Tho next day (Juno 8th) tho 
Sikhs wore called away to Allahabad, in such baste that, although advantage 
was taken of their departure to send away Es. G0,000 of tho treasure, they 
were not able to take with them their spare arms or to remove or destroy tho 
large quantity of ammunition in their magazine. The tide of oxoitemonfc had by 
this timo spread over the whole district. The predatory classes wore seizing 
their opportunity. Neither road nor river was safe from armed plunderers. The 
turbulent Th&kurs of Akorhi, a village near Bindhdchal, the ovil reputation of 
which survives to this day, were said to be meditating a descent upon the city. 
Large bodies of armed men were reported to be colleoted at Mtinda in the 
Allahabad district, with their faces turned eastward, and the fidelity of tho 
47th Native Infantry was far from assured. 

Foi the time, however, all stood firm; the nipples of the spare muskets and the ■ 
ammunition .of. the Sikhs were thrown into the rivor, by Colonel Pott’s order, 
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and the remaining treasure was despatched to Benares by steamer. But, on the 
9th of June, the rumours of an attach from M&nda assumed a form so definite, 
that all the non-official inhabitants of the station and some of the civil officers 
l’etired to Chunar. Mr. Tucker stood firm ; the Mdnda men never came; and 
when, on the 10th June, the property of the East Indian Railway, then under 
construction, and the contractors’ plant, were plundered in broad day some 
four miles from the court-house, lie took with him fifteen of the 50th Native 
Infuntry, who had just brought in prisoners from Nagod, and dealt out a severe 
retribution, capturing twenty-seven of the ring-leaders. 

An intreuchmont was shortly afterwards commenced round the smaller 
of two largo houses on the river bank, next to the present post-office, and the 
larger was prepared for the reception of a detachment of European troops (the 
ls + Madras Fusiliers) who were expected. On the 13th these arrived. It was 
then proposed to disarm the 47th Native Infantry. Colonel Pott, however, did 
not think it necessary, and a party of them, with the Fusiliers, attacked and 
destroyed the large village of Gaura, on the right bank of the Ganges, near the 
Allahabad frontier, the people of which had made themselves specially 
obnoxious by a series of daring dacoities by land and water. On the 22nd of 
tho same month Mr. Walker, with the Nagod sepoys before mentioned, and a 
number of sawfirs and cliapf&sis, made a very successful night attack upon a 
band of dacoits, whose headquarters were at Riimnagar Sfkri, about eight 
miles from the station. Ramuagar is another village in which ancient traditions 
Of turbnloneo have not even yet altogether died out. These expeditions made 
tho right bank of the river, and the adjacent country up to the base of the first 
hills, tolerably safe, 

On the left bank, the pargannk of Bhadohi presented a much more diffi-' 
cult task. Early in June, tho head of the Monas clan of Ely puts, Adwant’ 
Sinh, who hoped to find in the disorders around him an opportunity of restor¬ 
ing the ancient supremacy of his family, assumed his ancestral title of raja 
of Bhadohi, appointed two dtwdns, levied a force of his clansmen, imposed and 
collected taxes, supplemented his income by plundering his neighbours, and 
soon grew strong enough to clqse the Grand Trunk Road, A force under Lieu¬ 
tenant Palliser was called up from similar but less urgent work in Benares, and, 
with a European levy under Mr. Chapman, was sent to suppress this new revolt. 
Shortly after their arrival at Gopiganj, Munshi Darshan Lai, the agent of the: 
r&ja of Benares in those parts, succeeded in capturing the rebel chief and- his. 
diwdn, and delivered them up. They were at onoe tried by court-martial, 
and hanged, Their family vowed vengeance. Adwant Sinh’s widow offered a •• 
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reward for the head of Mr. Moore, then joint-magistrate of Mirzapur and deputy- 
superintendent of the Benares family domains, who, they argued, must be 
responsible for the execution. Their opportunity was not long to seek. On the 
4th July, Mr. Moore made a raid from Gopiganj, and arrested a number of 
suspected persons, whom he brought to the indigo factory at P&li. Jhur&i Sinh, 
a relative of the soi-disant r&ja, at onoe surrounded the factory with a number 
of men. Mr. Moore and the two English managers of the factory were mur¬ 
dered in attempting to escape, and Mr. Moore’s head was carried off to the widow 
of Adwant Sinh. The bodies, however, were recovered by Lieutenant Wool- 
house and a party of Her Majesty’s 64th Regiment who hurried out from Gopi¬ 
ganj the same night. The magistrate, with Mr. 0. W. Moore, a brother of the 
murdered officer, arrived from Mirzapur, and next day attacked and dispersed 
the rebels; but the real murderers escaped, both on this occasion and also from 
a party of European troops who went with Mr. Chapman to search them out. 
Jhurfii Sinh was, however, caught and hanged some two years afterwards. 
This was the last revolt in force in Bhadobi. Jhur&i Sinh and his adherents, 
indeed, gave considerable trouble afterwards, but the disturbances had passed 
from a political to a predatory character, and the remaining work in Blmdohi 
was confined to the repulse of scattered bands of dacoits and the castigation 
of offending villages. The whole district was, in fact, for a time comparatively 
tranquil, and, until the middle of August, nothing is noticed in tho official 
diary but the arrival of fugitives from Fatehpur and Banda, the advent of 
European troops, and some other unimportant matters. In September, the 
portions of Allahabad and Mirzapur north of the Ganges, including the whole 
line of the Grand Trunk Road, were for a time erected into a separate charge 
under Mr. Mayne, formerly magistrate of Biinda and afterwards commissioner 
of Allahabad. 

Turning now to the southern parts of the district, wo find, in August, 
a new direction given to anxiety by the approach of tho mutineers from 
Dinapur. Their object bad first been Benares, but finding that their inten¬ 
tions had been forestalled in that direction, they passed through the defiles of 
Chakia and, on the 11th August, plundered the bdz&r of Ahraura. Thence 
they passed on to Sukrit, Robertsganj and Shdhganj, all of which placos they 
looted, and then turned their faces towards Mirzapur itself. Meanwhile, a 
force of about three hundred men of Her Majesty’s 5th Regiment, accompanied 
by most of the district officers and some volunteers, went out by Kotwa to 
meet them. On the 20th the mutineers were met at Amoi, some 17 miles from 
Mirzapur, and after an unimportant skirmish, broke and fled, It was not 
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possible to pursue them further, and after plundering all the villages on their 
way in a most leisurely manner, they passed on, five days afterwards, into the 
Allahabad district. This was the only occasion on which the city of Mirzapur 
was directly threatened. 

Tho next incursion was that of the mutineers from Hazdribagh. Time¬ 
ly notice enabled the district authorities to destroy all the boats on the 
Son, which, being then in flood, presented an impassable barrier. The 
mutineers therefore turned south through Singrauli. They induced or 
coerced tho rdja, who seems to have heen very uncertain all along which 
side to espouso, into assisting them in passing the Rehand. They thus 
reached Kota, where they effected a good deal of most purposeless damage 
to the buildings and workings of the coal mino, and then passed on into 
Rewali. 

A moro serious inroad was that of the redoubtable Kunwar Sinh, who 
arrived with his force, vid Pnndganj, on the 24-th August, and encamped at 
Rdmgarh. He found some assistance, and compelled more, from the Bijaigarh 
Ohandels, and passed on through Robertsganj, where he burnt all that was 
inflammable in tho taksUi, to Shdhganj and Ghorawal, the last of which places 
he reached on the 29th. Thence he marched southward, and crossing the Belatt 
at Kupehra, endeavoured to enter Rewah. He was, however, compelled by the 
hostility of tho people to return, and retreated northwards, along the line of 
the Dakhan road, to Baraundha, whore he was on the 6th September. Thence 
he hurried westward, and passed into the Allahabad district. 

TheDinapur mutineers, after leaving Mirzapur, threatened Nagod. The . 
50th Native Infantry, stationed there mutinied, bnt without violence; and 
240 of the men escorted their officers to Rewah. The ladies were sent on to¬ 
wards Mirzapur, and a party, sent out by the Dakhan road to meet them, 
brought them in in safety on the 22nd September. On the 24th, a wing 
of the 17th Madras Native Infantry, under Major Babington,' arrived at 
Mirzapur; and four days afterwards, the remnant of the 50th from Nagode 
came in, and were at once ferried across the river, disarmed, and sent on. 
leave. 

The district was now rapidly settling down; October passed tranquilly* 
a rumoured advance of the troops from Mirzapur drove Borne mutineers, who’ 
had crossed the Son, in hasty flight southwards. An attack by Mr, Elliott, with, 
some Sikhs aud the Benares police levy, on two notorious villages m the north- ■ 
west of the district was completely successful. Some slight movements of the 
troops overawed the restless spirits of Rowah, and, on October 27th, the Madras,. 
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troops were recalled, and the guns and stores of the intrenchment were sent 
to Chunar. 

There were still, however, disturbing causes at work in the parganah of 
Bijaigarh. The r&ja, the head of the younger branch of the Agori-Barhar 
Chandels, whose history has already been related, had died, leaving a widow 
and an only daughter. The daughter was betrothed to a brother of the raja 
of Kanfcit, and when, in October, 1857, a portion of the property had been trans- • 
ferred to this child, the marriage was completed. Lachhman Sinh, the nearest, 
male collateral heir of the deceased raj it, who had unsuccessfully contested first. 
the succession to the chiefship and then the division of the property, looked 
with no favour on the interference of his new relative in the parganah. He 
and other of the Chandel malcontents had been in communication with the 
mutineers in Sh&habad, ever since the incursion of Kunwar Sinh. He now 
called the Sh&habad men to his aid, proclaimed himself nija and commenced 
extorting revenue. The tahsildar of Bobertsganj, who was sent out at the 
commencement of the outbreak to summon him to Mirzapur, was obliged to 
fly for his lifo, and for a couple of months the whole parganah was thrown 
into confusion. In January, however, Mr. Tucker and others of the civil 
officers, with a small force, moved out against them. The rebels at once re¬ 
tired to the dense jungles below Bohtasgarli. Mr. Tucker made a long night 
march, and, at dawn on January 9th, attacked them with complete suocess. 
Several were killed; several more captured and hanged at Benares; considerable 
booty was recovered; and the remainder of the band driven across the Son. 
The leaders, however, had escaped, and in February made another incursion 
from Bewah. Mr. Tucker again come out against them and drove them out of 
the district. He then went down to Singrauli, where the r&ja had for some 
time been behaving in a most unsatisfactory manner. On his return, he 
was shortly afterwards transferred to a commissionersliip in Oudh. Mr. 
Mayno also returned to BSnda, aud the district was thus left in its former state., 
A further incursion of Jhurtu Sinh in May, which was promptly suppressed, 
ia the last event of importance. There were still isolated bands of marauders 
roaming in the south, but rebellion had degenerated into dacoity, and 
the complete pacification of the district was once more left to the civil 
officers. 

The close of the mutiny is also the close of the district history. The 
succeeding years have brought with them no events but the ordinary incidents 
of administration, the successive changes of officers, and the material and social- 
progress in which this district, in common with the whole country, has shared., 
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Agfori.—Parganah in Robertsgauj tahsil, consisting of two talukas, Agori 
and Kon. It is bounded on the north by the ICaimdr 

Boundaries, area, &c. „ ,. . , . , . 

range as far as the point opposite the junction of 
the Son and Kanhar rivers and thence eastward by the Soil; on the east 
by parganah Balaunja of Beh&r and parganah Nagar Unthri of the Palhinau 
sab-division of the Lohardaga district; on the south by parganah Singrauli; 
and on the west by Bardhi and Sh&hpur Singrauli of the Rew&h territory. 
The total area according to the latest official statement (18S1) was 713 4 
square miles, of which S1‘3 were cultivated, 16 6 cultivable, and C45 - 5 
barren. No portion of the area is assessed to Government land-revenue. The 
amount of payment to Government for water-advantage was Rs. 15, and on 
account of local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 4S8, making a total 
of Rs. 603. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
■was estimated in the same year at Rs. 30,7 84. Population (1881) 32,713 (16,041 
females). 


The country is mountainous, of the sandstone formation, with ridges run- 
Genernl aspect “'“o from east to west, disclosing basins to greater or less 

extent. There are no roads properly so-called: the traffic 
from the south, Singrauli and Sargdja, is conveyed on bullooks along narrow 
paths. The principal rivers and streams are the Son and its tributaries—-the 
Gaghar on the north; and the Bijal, Rehand, and Kanhar on the south. The 
Son flows from west to ea3t along the north of the parganah. None of these 
rivers is used in the dry season for transmission of goods or for irrigation. The 
only town in the parganah is Kon. The aspect of the villages on both sides 
of the Son is pleasing, and the soilr is supeior to that of the adjoining parganahs 
of Barlmr and Bijaigavh. The rest of the villages, however, being situated 
amidst the recesses of the hills, which cover most of this and the neighbouring 
parganah of Singrauli, are poor. 
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If tradition may be trusted, parganabs Agon, Barhar, and Bijaigarb were 

General history atone time included in the dominions of the Baland rajas, 

of the Khar war tribe, who were expelled by the Chandels 
at the commencement of the 13th century. The history of their expulsion, 
temporary restoration, and final subjugation has already been given (see Part 
III., supra). About the year 1744 A.D., Sambhu Shah, the then raja, was dispos¬ 
sessed of his domains by Rtija Balwant Sinh. During the insurrection of Chait 
Sinli, ’Adil Shfih, grandson of the Sambhu Shfih just mentioned, attended 
Warren Hastings, and made himself so useful that the Governor-General gave 
him a patent ( sanad} restoring him to the zamlnddri of Agori-Barhar. This 
was in October, 1781. A few days later (on 15th October, 1781) the- rfiju 
appoars to have received a second sanad granting him an allowance of Rs..8,001 
in the form of an assignment of certain villages, and on this is based the right 
which his descendant still enjoys of holding free of revenue nearly the whole of 
Agori parganah and certain villages in Barhar. 

Ou possession being taken of ICon, by the Company the taluka was one of 
the estates assigned to ’Xdil Shah as his mfilikfina. It 
° r? was managed till his death in 1794 by his brother BAbu; 

Raelipfil Sinh.. The latler then claimed to hold the taluka, but on his death- 
shortly afterwards (in 1796), Raja Ran Bahadur/the nephew and heir of'’/edit 
Shfih, obtained possession. Agori taluka had a similar fiscal history. Both> 
talukas were in 1803 declared to be included in the jagfr of themja. In 1842-43, 
at the revision of settlement carried out by Mr. Roberts—a revision, however; 
which only obtained the final'sanction of Government in-1880—the whole 
question of the rfija’s rights was raised and in-a manner settled, but so as, to 
leave room for much dispute. The fiscal history of the parganah since the 
revision has been ably summed up in a letter and- report of*Mr. C. Robertson’s, 
late Collector of Mirzapur, dated the 19th March and 1st April, 1873 (printed in 
“ A Collection of Papers relating to the Settlement of South Mirzapur,” 1880); 
and for the earlier history reference maybe made to the Review; of the Settlement 
of Mirzapur printed in Mr. Thomason’s Despatches, I., p. 93. At the revision ., 
in 1842-43 most of the villages were found to be in the proprietary possession 
of the raja, and his talukd&ri rights extended to the-whole parganah-. Mr,Roberts, 
however, decided that two descriptions of persons were entitled to possess subor¬ 
dinate rights in villages included in the talukas settled with the r.ija 
sadr mfilguzfir. These villages he named mukaddami and mukarran. The 
possessors of subordinate rights in the former villages, called mtikaddamiddrs, 
were the old proprietors who had been in possession of them before the 
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taluka was permanently made over to the r&ja. The mukarrarictdrs were 
persons who had also acquired a proprietary interest, having reclaimed their 
villages from waste ; but their rights were not equal to those of the former class. 
Mr. Roberts assessed the jamas to be paid by these sub-proprietors to the raja 
(called the raja of Barhar) as talukdftr, those of the mnhaddamiddrs being 
fixed in perpetuity and those of the mulcarraridars for 20 years. The disputes 
that arose out of Mr. Roberts’s adjudication lasted until recently, the final orders 
of Government, in which approval of his proceedings, with certain modifications, 
is conveyed, bearing dato the 28tli July, 1880. It should be mentioned that 
these disputes referred solely to the internal relations between the raja and 
those claiming rights in opposition to him. 

Agori.—Taluka of parganah Agori. See the article on that parganah. 

Agori.—Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Robertsganj ; 
distant 02 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 14 miles Bouth-south-west from 
Robertsganj, at the confluence of the Reband and Son rivers. Population 
(1881) 246 (118 females). The chief interest at present centres in the fort, but the 
ruins around it testify to the former existence of a very large town. Tradition 
speaks of a city here as large as Benares, but the only buildings that remain are 
a few temples at Gotham and the fort just mentioned. Mr. Roberts, writing 
in 1847, did not consider the latter building one of much antiquity. Ho 
thought the oldest portion of it was the apartment to the east, which seems to 
have been built in 1734 by Babu Madho Sinb, the brother of Raja Madan 
Shah. The rest he attributed to the time of Balwant Sinh and bis successors 
(1745-81). Tradition, however, makes the fort the seat of the Biiland rajas, and 
would, therefore, throw back the date of its erection by some centuries. But 
it is tho custom in the neighbourhood to ascribe all great works to the B(Hands, 
who are said to have retained Asurs (query Bhars ?) as architects, and to have 
constructed the forts of Bijaigarh and Bardhi, and the large tanks of Pur and 
Kor&dih. The following description of the fort, as it exists at present, was 
kindly furnished by Mr. A, Cadell. when Collector of the district :— 

“ The fort is picturesquely situated on a hill on the right bank of the Son. 
At the entrance some carved stone3 are embedded in the masonry, and the 
present fort was probably erected on the site of an older structure. The oldest 
portion of the present building is a gloomy, but admirably built, suite of rooms 
in the north-east comer. The stones are carefully hewn and fitted, and tho roof 
has at first sight the appearance of being arched, as the stone beams of tho 
roof have been placed on curved supports. This portion of tho fort was 
built, as is shown by the Persian inscription, in 1026, by Raja Madho Sinh. 
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In contrast to this part of. the fort is the crumbling portion to the west, the 
clumsy rubble masonry of which dates as clearly from the Balwant Sinh period 
of the eighteenth century as the similarly ill-executed and ill-preserved addi¬ 
tions in the fort of Bijaigarh. The fort was deserted more than a century ago, 
owing to its reputation of being haunted, and Bincethen the family has resided 
to the north of the Kaimur range at Rajpur, a less healthy and picturesque, 
but more accessible locality.” 

Ahraura.— Western pavganah of the Chnn&r talisd : is bounded on the 
north hy parganah Bhdili; on the east by parganah 
Kera Mangraur; on the south by parganah Barhar; 
on the west by parganahs Barhar and Bhagwat. The total area according to 
the latest official statement (1881) was 74‘5 square miles, of which 18 - 9 were 
cultivated, 7'2 cultivable, and 48‘4 barren. The area paying Government reve¬ 
nue or quit-rent was 73'6 square miles (18‘0 cultivated, 7’2 cultivable, 48 4 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, hut-not water-rates), 
was Rs. 16,949; or, with Ipcal rates and cesses (excluding patwaris 1 ), Rs. 18,865. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 37,6*53. 
Population (1881) 21,360 (10,454 females). 

The parganah is intersected by the jungle-clad Vindhya range, and there 

is a marked difference in the lands to the north and 

General aspects. _ .. - . . . . 

to the south of it. "To the north, writes Mr. W. 

Wynyard, who revised the settlement in 1842-43, “the land is good, irrigation 

general, and good rice crops and rabi harvests are obtained; to the south of 

the hills, however, there is hardly any rice, only the poorer sorts of grain will 

grow, and that only in land which has been allowed to lie fallow for at least 

one year in three.” The same writer characterises the climate of the parga- 

nah as unhealthy. 

The town of Ahraura lies near the foot of the Sukrit pass, and as this is , 
'one of the great thoroughfares for the trade of. the southern parganahs, 
Ahraura has grown into a large and flourishing place. At the back of the town, 
is a fine flat-topped hill said to have once been the site of an aboriginal fort. 
■About three miles to the south, in the gorge of the Sukrit pass, is the fort of. 
Latifpur. In some passes leading towards this fort, there are small stone garhis 
or redoubts, built for the protection of outposts, In one of these, about two 
iniles to the east of Latifpur, thirteen French Chasseurs in the British service, 
who fell into the hands of Raja Chart Sinh during the early part of his insurrec- 
diou against Warren Hastings, were by the rttja’s orders barbarously muidered. 
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A man named Mordelait, who was the fourteenth, escaped by feigning death 
after he had been run through with a spear. He managed to crawl 
out during the night, and was secretly protected by some villagers till the fort 
was occupied by Major Crabb. The number of old forts and castles scattered 
along the skirts of the Vindhya range is a very striking indication of the 
insecurity of person and property in former times; but all are now deserted and 
in ruins. Most of the isolated hills, for some distance beyond Ahrauia, are bare 
of jungle, but abound in fantastic rocks, the hidden crevices of which are 
tenanted by wolves, hyaenas, and porcupines, and are the occasional refuge of a 
few ravine deer, who obtain their living in the adjacent plains. Between the 
hills, there are some lovely greeu valleys dotted over with villages and thick 
mango groves, affording a pleasant and cheerful prospect to the eye. 

Ahraura is said to have been originally inhabited l>y Kols, who dwelt in the 

jungles and subsisted on the proceeds of the chase. 
History, genera an sta. iji| 1C y are i mve paid a email tribute to the 

government of the time, obtained by bartering jungle produce. Later, the 
ancestors of Malik Farrukli came as immigrants, settled in Ahraura, and began 
to trade on a more extensive scale. They advanced money to the Kols ; and 
■when the latter became in volvod, usurped their proprietary rights and buil L for¬ 
tresses at Latlfpurand other naturally strong positions, where they resided. 
Both parties existed iu a state of continual petty warfare until Malik Farrukli 
was ejocted and slain by Balwant Siuli. (See Curwen’s Balwantndma, p, 32, 
and supra ‘ History’). The parganah then (1752) passed into the rdja’s hands. 
It is said to have then contained a vast extent of jungle, which was kept up as 
a surrounding covert to the fortress of Latlfpur. Tho riches, therefore, for 
which Malik Farrukh was famed, could not have been derived from the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, but must have principally arisen from his district having, 
at that lime, been the channel of tho Dakhan commerce to the Ganges, an 
advantage it ceased to enjoy after Mirzapur became an established mart. 
The rents in the southern part of the parganah were, at the revision of settle¬ 
ment, usually assessed on tho plough, the tenant being allowed to hold as 
much land as he could cultivate with one plough, at a rate varying from 
Bs. 5 to 8 a year. Some of the villages paid rents in kind, but in tho northern 
portion of the parganah money rates prevailed. 

Ahraura.—Large municipal town in the parganah of the same name and 
Site, area, and popula- tahsfl. Chundr; distant 32 miles oast-south-east from 
tl0IU Mirzapur, 10 miles south-east from Chun dr, and 18milo3 

south from Benares. Latitude 25°-l'-19"; longitude 83°-4f'-19 < '. It is situated on 
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the unmetalled road from Mirzapur Khurd vict Ndri (Ahraura road railway sta¬ 
tion) to the Son river, and is connected with Chun dr by a similar kind of 
road. By the census of 1SS1 the area was 123 acres, with a total population of 
11,832' (5,632 females), giving a density of 92 to the acre. The Hindus num¬ 
bered 9,780 (4,777 females); Musalmans, 1,274 (598 females); and those of 
other religious, 278 (157 females). The following is a statement of the occupa¬ 
tions followed by more than 40 males (Roman numerals indicate the classes 
in the census returns):—■ 

(XII.) Domestic servants, 47; (XIII.) money-lenders’ establishment, 45 j (XV.) paok-car- 
riers, 423 ; carters, 42 j (XVII.) weighinen, 56; (XVIII.) cultivators and tenants, 826j 
agricultural labourers, 4n6 : (XXIX.) weavers, 122; cloth-merchants {bmiz), 74 ; tailors, 68 
makers and sellers ol shoes, 70; bangle-sellers, 40 ; barbers, 51; (XXX.) dealers in com and 
flour, 130; green grocers anil fruiterers, 41; tobacconists, 54 ; (XXXII.) manufacturers and 
sellers of oil, 62 : (XXXIV.) general labourers, 100 ; persons in (undefined) service (navkari), 
106; (XXXV.) beggars, 102. 


General appearance. 


The town is situated on the border of the rocky country that extends 
for many miles to the south. Flat-topped, isolated 
hills of red sandstone, with horizontally stratified for¬ 
mation, dot the landscape, especially to the south of the town, and make the 
country singularly picturesque in a small way. There is a branch of the 
Gadlici uala about a mile east of the town, and a branch of the Kalkalia nadi 
about two miles west of the town. The town consists of two long streets, one 
metalled, and the other, parallel with it, paved with stone. There are several 
spacious market-places (called golas ), a good mission school-house, and a sub¬ 
stantial first-class police-station. But besides these there are no other build¬ 
ings worthy of note. The chief local industries are sugar-making and glass¬ 
ware, and there is a small manufacture of the lacquered wooden objects known 
throughout India as ' Benares toys’. There was formerly a good deal of tasar 
silk weaving; this industry is now extinct, but tasar thread is still spun from 
the cocoons brought in large numbers from the south. Tanks, temples,mango 
groves, and other indications of wealth and prosperity are to be seen, around 
the town. There is an imperial post-office at Ahraura. 

Ahraura was formerly a very important entrepdt of trade, being the most 
southerly limit of cart traffio on the road between the 
railway and Sargfija. The present trade is of consi¬ 
derable dimensions, but is entirely a transit one—in agricultural produce, lac, 
fibres, gums, and other jungle produce. The produce brought to Ahraura is 
all carried on pack-bullooks, and goes thence to Nari (Ahraura road station) 


Trade. 


*9,018 in 1673. 
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and ChnnAr. Tlie watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation 
under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposod, together with a biilaneofrora the preceding 
year, gave a total income o£ Its. 2,874 The expenditure, which was on police (He i,38»), 
public works (Rs. 257), conservancy (Ils. 713), and collection (Re. 150), amounted to Ha 2,516. 
The relnrna showed 2,024 houses, oC which 1,866 wore assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Kb. 1-14-0 per house assessed and Ra, 1-1-7 per head of population. 

The Belkhara village lies 1 £ miles to the south of Ahraura ; in a field 

Ancient stone pillars “ ear ifc thore is a stone P lUar > 11 foet 7 incbes lcm S 

near Bciklmra. aud 13 inches in diameter, with two inscriptions. 

Above, there is a small figure of Ganosli with a few letters, and between the two 
inscriptions there is a rude bird and a still ruder horse. The upper inscription 
is nearly illegible, but General Cunningham succeeded in reading the greater 
part of the lower one. This record is interesting from its date, Sambat 1253 
(A D. 1196), which is just threo years after the defeat and death of the last 
Batlior raja, Jai Chandra. It must have been close about this very date that 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-ydr Iihilji received the districts of Bhagwat and Bhi'iili in 
fief, together with Patita and Kuntila, all in the neighbourhood of Chuudr. (Soo 
Translation of TabaJcdt-i-Nusiri, by Major Ttavorty, pp. 549-550). But tlio 
inscription takes no notico whatever of the Muhammadan conquest, and speaks 
of the Hindu kingdom of Kananj as if it were still in oxistouco (Arck. Surv., 
Rep. XI., 128—129). At Itasiilpnr, close to A lira urn, is the tomb of a quasi- 

Tomb Of Saiyid Ashraf martyr ( shahid) Saiyid Asliraf ’AU, whose bones are 
■All nt RasUlpur. said to have been discovered by a servant of the zatnin- 

ddr in 1846, and were, for a long time, a regular objoot of pilgrimage from tlio 
surrounding districts; of later years, howevor, tlio shrine has lost much of 
its sanctity. An interesting account of tlio riso and decliiio in the for tunes 
of the shrine will be found in Major Stewart’s Rambles in the Mirzapur Dis¬ 
trict, pp. 19-20. 

Akorhi.—Large agricultural town in tappa Chhiiinavo and tahsil Mirza- 
pur; distant 11 miles west from Mirzapur. Latitudo 25°-10'-35"; longitudo 
82°-29'-48'. It is situated on the bank of a nala, dry during a largo part of the 
year, but a considerable stream in tlio rains, known as the Palidri uadi. Altorhi 
adjoins the railway, but is at prosent without a station. Population (1881) 
4,469 (2,365 females). The inhabitants are chiefly Rajputs and Brahmans, with 
a traditional reputation for turbulence. Many of thorn arc retained for tho 
defence by the contending priestly factions at Bindhdohal, and others find con¬ 
genial occupation as clubmen of bankers and money-lenders in tho city, Thore 
was a great scare during the Mutiny when it was reported that Akorhi was 
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coming to loot Mirzapur. The village now belongs to the maMr&ja of Benares, 
and his influence, and the maintenance for many years of a police outpost in 
the place, have had some effect in taming the lawless spirits. There are several 
temples of some local repute, but none of any architectural pretensions. Many 
of the buildings in the village are of stone from the neighbouring hillg, There 
is a weekly market. 

Amdaha.— Small agricultural village in taluka Naugarh of parganah 
Kera Mangraur of the Family Domains; distant 44 miles east-south-east 
from Mirzapur, and 14 miles south-south-east from Chakia. Population (1881) 
344 (172 females). It is worthy of notice only as the site <#a police outpost, 
which it has been recently proposed to raise to the level of a third-class station. 

Argurh (or Urgarh). —Southern tappa of parganah Bijaigarh. See article 
on that parganah. 

Ashtbhuja.—A noted place of pilgrimage on the most northern spur of 
.the Yindhyan table-land; distant 8 miles south-west from Mirzapur, and 2£ 
miles south-east from Bindh&chal. There is no village; and, besides the priests 
and attendants of the temples, no population. The summit of the hill, a little 
to the east of the temples, is crowned by a commodious bungalow, erected as a 
sanitarium for Mirzapur by the liberality of IA16 Jangi Mai, one of the Mirza¬ 
pur millionaires of the olden days. The name of the place is derived from the 
tutelar deity, the Ashta-bhuja Devi or 'eight-limbed goddess,' one of the numer¬ 
ous titles of the consort of Siva. The pilgrimage hither is usually an adjunct 
to the worship at Bindh&chal. The pilgrims proceed by the old Mirzapur 
and Allahabad (road metalled to this point) to the foot of the hill, where there 
is a tank, fed by a perennial spring, known as the Sita-kund. Thence, two flights 
of steps lead to the brow of the hill, one old and comparatively deserted, and 
the other lined with shrines of great sanctity, but of no architectural preten¬ 
sions from top to bottom. Arrived at the summit, the pilgrims pass across the 
plateau to the opposite declivity, about a mile distant, where another handsome 
staircase leads to the Kdli-Koh, the cave of the goddes Kdli, with a tumble- 
down temple. Thence the route leads baok, directly across the plain, to Bin- 
dh&chal. Below the first ascent is a large and ancient grove of mangoes; and 
the slopes being similarly wooded, the temples have a pleasing and picturesque 
effect from a distance, which their squalid surroundings somewhat dispels on 
a closer inspection. 

Asnaon. —Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. See the article on that parganah. 

Aurai.—Small village in parganah Bhadohi of the Family Domains; dis¬ 
tant 8 miles north from Mirzapur, and 6 miles south-east from Konrh, on the 

20 
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grand trunk road at its junction with the metalled road from Mirzapur to Jaun- 
p Ur . Population (1881) 238 (100 females). It has a police outpost, but it has 
been selected, on account of its centrical position, for the location of a second- 
class station. 

Bajha.—Large agricultural village in the south of talulia Majhwa of the 
Mir zapur tahsil; distant 12 miles north-east from Mirzapur; on the north 
honTt of the Ganges. Latitude 25°-ll'-G9" ; longitude 82 o -45'-50". Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 2,692 (1,371 females). 

Bara (otherwise called Chil).—The gonoral name of a Mz&r, embracing 
portions of seveffel village sites ; situated 2 miles from Mirzapur, at the north 
side of the Nfirghdt ferry. Population (1881) 1,582 (889 femalos). It has a 
singlo street of shops along the metalled road, a mosque, a sarfii (in private 
hands), an imperial post-office, and a police outpost. It may be regarded 
as in effect a suburb of Mirzapur. 

Barainl .—Large agricultural village in taluka Majhwa of the Mirzapur 
tahsil; distant 9 miles north-east from Mirzapur; on the north bank of the 
Ganges, where the Mirzfipur-Bcnares road crosses it. Latitude 25°-12 / -30"; 
longitude 82°-44'-0". Population (1881) 2,020 (1,080 females). It is a purely 
agricultural village, all trade being carried on in the neighbouring town 
of Kachhwa. Conspicuous objects in the landscape are a large tomple 
built of stone and a triple monument ( sati), still the object of consider¬ 
able veneration. 

Baraundha.—Village in tho west of tappa Upraudh of the Mirzapur 
tahsil, 24 miles south-west from Mirzapur; situated on the north bank 
of the Belan, which is here crossed by the Dakhan road by means of a 
masonry cansoway. Latitude 24°-57'-10"; longitude 82°-18'-22". Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 755 (385 femalos). It has a police outpost, a small and 
unimportant bdz&r, a public works road bungalow, and an encamping- 
ground. 

Barhar.—Parganah in the north of tahsil Robertsganj: is bounded on the 

Boundaries, area, &o. “ 0rth tappa Chaar&8i ’ taI ’ lka Saktisgarh, and 
parganahs Bhagwat, Ahraura, and Kera Mangraur; 
on the east by parganah Bijaigarh; on the south by the Kaimtirs, which 
separate it from parganah Agori and the Rewah territory; and on the west by 
tappa Upraudh, tho river Belan flowing between them. Tho total area, accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1881), was 464‘8 square miles, of which 
207-3 were cultivated, 132-6 cultivable and 124-9 barren. Tho area pay¬ 
ing Government revenue or quit-rent was419‘8 square miles (189-4 cultivated, 
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122-6 cultivable, 107-8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-iates), was Rs. 49,191 ; or, with looal rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdris'), Rs, 52,198. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,93,782. Population (1881) 75,699 (38,436 
females). 

In the general appearance of the country, and the nature of the soil, 

General aspects. Barhar resembles Bijaigarh, except that the belt 

of hills and jungle is not so extensive here as in 
that parganah. The soil is for the most part difficult to cultivate and 
unproductive; but in portions of the parganah there are to be found villages as 
productive as any of the most fertile in the gangetie valley. The climate is 
unhealthy. The parganah is watered by the Bdkkar, which forms part of the 
northern boundary, and the Belan, whioh, running from east to west, divides it 
into two nearly equal parts, These streams are hut little used for irrigation, 
and are not navigablo. The only places of any importance in the parganah 
axe Shdhganj and Ghordwal, 

In the early revenue records Agori and Barhar are frequently referred to as 
a single sub-division; but from 6th January, 1847, 
3t ' *' the date of Mr. Roheita’s report on the revision of 

settlement in south Mirzapur, they have been usually spoken of separately, 
unless when reference has been mado to the raja, who derives his title from 
both. The parganah was, along with Bijaigarh, Singrauli, and Bardhi, the 
traditional rfij of the Bdland rdjns, of whom some account has been given in the 
district notice. The modern history of the parganah dates from the restora¬ 
tion of Rdja ’Xdil Shdh, in 1781 (see Agori parganah). From the session to 
1845, when Mr. Roberts was deputed to settle the disputes that had arisen 
between the rdja and the old zamfnddrs, the fiscal history consists mainly of the 
contentions of these rival parties. The position of the rdja, as regard the 
Company on the one hand and the residents and cultivators of the parganah on 
the other, seems to havo been singularly ill-defined. Mr. Thomason, when 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1845, minuted upon the subject (see Mr, Thomason’s 
Despatches, I., 93), and recorded his opinion that, so far as the Government was 
concerned, tho grant, originally made by Warren Hastings in 1781 and con¬ 
firmed in 1803, was perpotual, and 11 that the successors of Rdja ’Xdil Shdh are 
entitled to a rent charge of not less than Rs. 8,001 in perpetuity itt the 
revenues of Agori-Earhar.” The next expression of high official opinion is con¬ 
tained in Sir William Muir’s rough notes (printed in the Collections of Papers 
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relating to South Mirzapur, p. 43) on Mr. Roberts's report. Mr. Roberts bad 
treated the raja as j&gird&r of the entire Agori taluka, and Sir William Muir 
seemed to think he had acted rightly. The position of affairs in this parganah 
at the conclusion of Mr. Roberts’s revision was that “of the 28 estates ( mahdls ) 
in parganah Barhar, 19 were decreed in zamindari, at the jamas entered in the 
8anad, and the zaminddrs placed in the same position as their brethren in the 
hhdlsa portion of the parganah, viz., to pay their kists into the tahsildari, 
which sums are to be credited to the r&ja. The remaining estates were placed 
at the disposal of the rfija ; his claim to proprietary right being preferable to 
that of other claimants (Mr. Roberts’s Report, para. 33).” 

The 28 mahals above referred to are spoken of in the report as those 
granted by Mr. Duncan. There were 13 others which Mr. Barton added to 
the m&likdna j&glr in 1803. In a few of these Mr. Roberts admitted claimants 
to zamind&ri rights against the r&ja ( Report , para. 52). 

By the statement quoted at the commencement of this notice, the area 
assessed to Government revenue is stated at about 420 square miieB, leaving 
but 45 square miles (of which only about 18 Bquare miles are cultivated) not 
so assessed. The latter apparently represents the present extent of the idja’s 
revenue-free estates in this parganah. The remainder, constituting by far the 
greater part of the parganah, was settled with the then rfija, as zamind&r, at 
the permanent settlement made by Mr. Duncan in 1790. The revenue then 
assessed on both parganahs (Agori and Barhar) appears to have been 
Rs. 63,252, subject to a deduction of Rs. 4,001 on account of the rdja’s mftli- 
kdna allowance (see Shakespear’s Duncan Records, L, p. 173). Owing to 
remissions on account of lands assigned in lieu of tho m&likana allowance, 
this had become, iu 1843-44, for Agori alone Rs, 49,196, and has remained 
practically unchanged to the present time. [For a further account of the 
r&jas of Agori-Barhar see the district notice, supra, pp. 120, 139, and the 
Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces (1881), p. 54, 

Belkhara.— See the article on Ahraura town. 

Bhadohi. —Themost northern parganah of the district,and the largestof the 
_ , . „ three tiacts that together form the Family Domains 

of the Mahfirdja of Benares. Is bounded on the north 
by the river Barna, which separates it from Jaunpur; on tho south by the 
Ganges, oxcept for a break of ten milos, whore the poniusnlar tract of tappa 
Eon intervenes between it and the river; on the oast by tho Benares parga¬ 
nah of Kaswar ; and on the west by parganahs Kg win aDd Mali of Allahabad, 
The average length from east to west is about 25 milos, and the average 
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breadth about 15. The total area, according to the latest official settlement 
(1881), was 891-G square miles, of which 244*3 were cultivated, 33 8 culturable 
and 113*5 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
365*5 square miles (221 cultivated, 33*1 cultivable, 111*4 barren). The 
amount payable to Govornmont by the Maharaja, who is sole zamind&r 
was Rs. 1,73,199; while the total rental collected from cultivators was 
estimated to amount to Rs. 6,60,270. Population (1881) 283,027 (140,125 
females). 

Under the Monas regime the sub-divisions of the parganah were subject 
Sub-divisions to constant variation, but since its acquisition by the 

r/ijaa of Benares, three talukas, which, however, are 
administrative rather than territorial sub-divisions, have been recognised. 
These are talulia Konrh, comprising a strip on the west and south; taluka 
Chautlmr, including the northern portion; and taluka Asnaon, lying to the 
south-east. There aro also a few separate or mutafurriqa villages, which are 
those originally hold by the parganah kazis and kiinungos, or by Bisen R&jputs 
or Brahmans, under grants anterior to the Monas occupation. These villages 
preserved an independent existence until Balvvant Sinli resumed them about 
1759. Since that time they have been treated as integral parts of the taluka 
in which they are situated. There are 1,175 estates ( majidls ), including those 
held revenue-free. At the settlement of 1242 fasli (1835 AJD.) about 250 
of these were settled with sub-proprietors, called 'tnanzdT'iddra, because their 
claim to proprietary right had been admitted (vmnzdr). In the rest the r&ja 
of Benares was recognised as tho sole proprietor or zamindar. There are two 
tahsilddrls maintained in the parganah, the jurisdictions of which are inter- 
minglod. The one is for all na-manzdn villages (that is, those in which sub¬ 
proprietary status is not admitted), except those in taluka Asnaon; the other 
for that taluka and all manzdri villages wherever situated. Both have their 
head-quarters at Konrh, For police purposes there are two divisions; one 
with head-quarters at Gopiganj, with sub-divisions at Katka, Dig, and Surian- 
w&n, and fivo outposts; the other at Bhadohi town, with two outposts. The 
arrangements are, howover, now being re-modelled. 

The ad min istration in civil and revenue matters is entirely sui generis, and 
needs a word or two of explanation. Under Regula¬ 
tion VII. of 1828, the MahkrAja of Benares iB recog¬ 
nised not only as sole zamindar, but as collector throughout the whole of the 
Family Domains. He, therefore, either in person, or through officers whom 
he is permitted to appoint, and to whom he delegates his authority, hears and 
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determines rent and revenue oases. The procedure and the limitations of juris¬ 
diction being very closely those whioh obtained in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces before the passing of Act X. of 1859, that is, before the abolition of the old 
summary procedure and the exclusion of the oivil court from jurisdiction in rent 
and revenue matters. In addition to this, the Malidraja, with the sanction of 
Government, appoints a civil jndge (stylod usually, though the title has no 
legal basis, principal sadr amin, who hears all rent-suits other than those 
that come undor the summary jurisdiction of the Maharaja as collector, and 
all other civil suits in which laud, or the rent, revenue, or produce of land, may 
be directly or indirectly the subject. Other civil suits are heard by the ordi¬ 
nary district courts. The superintendence of the Family Domains vests in the 
commissioner of Benares, who acts through a specially appointed officer styled 
the deputy superintendent. The powers of this officer extend, in addition to 
geueral supervision, to the hoaring of appeals, both from the revenue and civil 
courts. There is a further or second appeal to the Board of Revenue, whioh 
for many purposes exercises the powers of a High Court within the Domains. 
In criminal matters the portion of the Family Domains within the Mirzapur 
district forms a sub-divisional charge, of which the deputy superintendent is 
ex-officio magistrate. The powers of the Maharfija do not extend to any 
interference with the criminal administration, which is undor the general con¬ 
trol of the magistrate of the district. 

The parganah is a uniform plain, with no well-marked natural features. 
Physical and general an ^ no rivers of sufficient magnitude to havo a per- 
featnrea. manent stream witbia its boundaries. The country 

is generally well-wooded, chiefly with mango and other useful trees. The 
density of the population leaves little room for jungle. What little there is, 
is mere scrub of the dh&k or pa las tree (Butea frondosu), which is itsolf valua¬ 
ble as a constant source of firewood. As a rule, all land that will grow trees 
is made to contribute more direotly to the wants of the population, and such 
•waste as there is, is the unfertile risar. Of this there is a good deal, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bhadohi, near Oj, and at Sherpur in the 
centre of the parganah. At the last of these places the efflorescence is ex¬ 
tremely abundant, and the plains at times look as if covered with hoar-frost. 
Salt can be extracted from the soil in many places, especially in the north-west 
comer of the parganah. Both salt and saltpeti e were formorly manufactured 
to a considerable extent, but the production is now very trifling. 

The parganah is as poor in meres as in rivers; the tdls at Sumdha, Udra, 
and Baraura are the only ones that attain more than the dimensions of 
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respectable-sized pond?, and even these nearly disappear at the close of the hot 
weather. 

Of wild animals anything more formidable than a fox or a jackal is rare. 

There are a few wolves along the Barna, to whose cre- 

Animais and birds. . , „ . , 

dit is placed the occasional disappearance of stray¬ 
ing children, and here and there is found a herd of wild pig or nilgdi. But 
with the exception of a few quail and fewer snipe, an occasional partridge, 
and the wild fowl that may or may not be found on the larger meres, the 
whole pargannh is a blank to the sportsman. 

The vegetable productions are those of the Ganges valley generally; bar¬ 
ley, wheat, rice, millets, cane, and peas being the sta- 

! l "“' ‘ pie crops. The total cultivated area is returned at 

141,474 acres. The soils are tho universal loam (doras), clay ( matiydr ), and 
sand ( balua ), The general tendonoy is to the lighter varieties, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, irrigation from numerous masonry wells is extensive and constant. 
Owing to the distance of water from the surface, kachcha wells are little 
used. 

The parganah is very fairly off for communications. The grand trunk 
road passes through its entire length, and is crossed 
Communications. ftt ri g ht angleg j,y t jj 0 metalled road from Mirzapur to 

Jaunpur. The b&zdr of Gopiganj is also connected with the river, opposite 
Mirzapur, by a metalled road twelve miles long, and with its own particular 
wharf at Rampur by a short length of three miles. Besides these, there are 
about sixty-five miles of unmetalled roads, which afford sufficient facilities for 

traffic during the fair season of the year. 

The whole parganah is agricultural. There are absolutely no manufactures 
but those dependent upon the produce of the fields, 
Manufactures and trade. ^ carp@t iadusfciy> which has become loca¬ 

lized among the colony of Musalmfin weavers of Ghosea and M4dho Sinh. The 
principal towns and large villages, including (with the two just mentioned) 
Bbadohi, Nil B&zar, Konrh, Gopiganj and Suriinwin, are rather agricultural 
market towns and depdts for the produce of the country round than centres 
of any special trade. Raw sugar is the principal article of export, Gopiganj 
having a trade in this commodity estimated at about 30,000 maunds per 
annum. The total production of the parganah is probably about 
amount. There is also a considerable sugar-refining industry at m Bkzbr, 
near Bbadohi, from which place over 50,000 maunds of sugar are annually 
exported. Indigo is an industry ohiefly under European management, the 
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annual production being about 600 maunds of very superior quality. The weav¬ 
ing of country cloth was formerly a very extensive and remunerative industry; 
but here, as elsewhere, the products of the power doom have in great measure 
supplanted domestic hand-labour. The weavers, however, have been largely 
compensated by the growth of the carpet-weaving industry, which was never 
more flourishing than at present. 

The general history of tho parganah has found a place in the history of 
History, general and the district j the fiscal history requires some more spe- 
flsoai. cial notice. Taking up the thread where the notice 

of the general history of the district left off, we find that, on the expulsion of 
Chait Siuh, Mahipuarain Sinh, grandson of Balwant Sinh, was recognised as 
r&ja, In 1781, a sanad for parganah Bhadohi was granted by the governor- 
general. Again, in 1783, a patta was executed, by which, after deducting 
Rs. 1,58,341 as the jdovr of the raja, Rs. 1,75,059 was declared to be the amount 
payable to Government. Under this patta the present Mahdrdja continues to 
hold. No mufassal or detailed settlement was at that time made with the 
occupants subordinate to the rdja, the govornor-genoral having purposely ab¬ 
stained from interference lest the rdja should have grounds for discontent. 
Regulation XV. of 1795 was passed to enable persons dissatisfied with the 
treatment they received from the rdja and his agents to obtain redress by ap¬ 
plication to the collector of Benares. But the view of his powers taken by the 
officer who held the colleotorship when at first persons aggrieved had recourse 
to his court, led to tho regulation becoming virtually a dead letter. In riija 
Mahipnarain’s time, although no hereditary right to the possession of particu¬ 
lar villages was generally recognised, yet settlements were as a rule made with 
those who in the rest of the province would have been recorded as zaminddrs. 
But on the succession of Udit Narain, a olaim was advanced on the rdja’s be¬ 
half to the sole proprietorship of the soil, and villages were farmed without 
respect to previous possession. These proceedings, with the resumption of old 
rent-free holdings, led to widespread discontent and numerous complaints, both 
by petition and personally to the governor-general on tour. This led to the 
deputation of Mr. W. W. Bird, on whose report was framed Regulation VII. 
of 1828. To give effect to the provisions of this regulation, so far as they con¬ 
cerned the protection of the rights of the inferior proprietors, Mr. Valpy was 
appointed settlomeut officer. After inquiries extending over about three years, 
subordinate or inferior proprietary rights were held to exist in two hundred and 
fifty villages. The revenue-payers of these villages came gradually to be 
called mansiiriddrs, la the remainder, the rdja is recorded as sole proprietor. 
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In the former class of villages 80 per cent, of the ascertained assets were de¬ 
clared to be payable to tho maharaja, tho balance being left to the manzuHdirt 
as their profit and to cover the cost of collection. Since this settlement a con¬ 
siderable portion of the manzdri rights, more than half in fact, have been sold 
by auction, and bought in by the maharaja. This process is constantly going 
on, and the tendency is towards total extinction of proprietary right. But it 
is to be observed that, although the mahlrftja is considered the proprietor of 
all nd-manzdi'i villages, yet his interest in the cultivated land, with the ex¬ 
ception of such as has been abandoned by tenants within the last fifty years, 
or land recently brought under cultivation, is a limited one. Nearly 80 per 
cent, of the tenants have rights of occupancy at fixed rates, and are privi¬ 
leged to sell, mortgage, or otherwise transfer the whole or any part of their 
holdings, so that virtually the land is held on a ryotw&ri tenure, the mab&rfija 
being the superior, and liable to a fixed quit-rent. 

With the exception of a few farmers of villages, there is hardly a man of 
wealth in the whole parganah, but there is on the 
t onof t o people. j ian( 2 muc h diffused comfort. There is very lit¬ 

tle culturable land not uuder cultivation, and nothing but the discovery of a 
method, within the means of the cultivator, of eradicating lisar, would provide 
scope for further extension. As it is, the density of the population causes fal¬ 
lowing to be neglocted, and the laud is said, with considerable show of reason, 
to bo suffering from over-oropping and consequent gradual decrease irf produc¬ 
tiveness. 

The peasantry, as a whole, are in poor circumstances. Bents are not 
inordinately high, but holdings are so small that little more than a subsist¬ 
ence is to be got out of them. Almost all are in debt, or at least, are always 
borrowing. From twenty to sixty acres constitute a large holding; from 
six to twenty that of a middle class cultivator; while the great majority 
range from 3 to 10 acres. It requires at least 6 acres and a good season to 
produce an income of Es. 4 per month. Thera are about 25,000 agricultural 
labourers without holdings, who are hired to aid in ploughing, weeding, 
watching, irrigating, and reaping crops. These are chiefly P&sis, Chamte, 
and Ahirs. 

It is difficult to obtain any accurate idea of the rates of rent for the differ¬ 
ent classes of soil. The settlement did not extend to 
Ba A a i a classification of these. The great majority of the 
cultivators hold at fixed rates. But these rates are by no means uniform, nor 
is it clear that they were originally fixed with reference to the quality ef the 
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Hand. In the early years of the Benares r&jas’ Occupation of the parganah, 
villages were let to farmers at what was assumed to ho a fair rate. The 
farmers made their own arrangements with the cultivators. Those whom they 
respected or feared received favourable rates, while the poor and the defence¬ 
less were assessed much more heavily. Caste seems to have been almost in¬ 
variably the principal determining factor. Again, in almost every instance 
the assessment was for a fixed sum for the whole holding, irrespective of the 
difference in the quality of the fields composing it. These rates again differ 
largely from non-occupancy and sub-tenants’ rates. The aveiagc rato of ren¬ 
tal for the whole parganah is Es. 3-10-0 per acre. But this includes many 
rentals recently assessed at an advance on ancient rates. Occupancy rental 
may be taken not to exceed Es. 3-8-0 per acre. 

Tho parganah is almost entirely destitute of ai cliitectural monuments, 
Antiquities, The only building worthy of notice is an old temple 

of Mah&doo, in a magnificent grovo of tamariud trees, 
at Samradh on the banks of the Ganges. Tin’s temple, which is now partially 
sunk in the ground, is solidly built of stoao, in a simple and massive style, 
almost without ornament. Tho forts of tho Monns occupants of the parganah 
were constructed of mud, and are now mero shapeless mounds. Tho earlier 
strongholds, known as Bhar-diha, evidently had within their circuit buildings 
of brick, but of these nothing but the foundations, tho neighbouring tank, and 
heaps of fragments of brick remain. Nothing bearing upon early history has 
been discovered, but the parganah has never been tho scene of a systematic 
archaeological survey. 

Bhadohi. The ancient capital of the parganah of tho same name; is 
situated on the direct road from Mirzapur to Jauupur, 21 milos north from 
the former plaee, 8 miles north-east from Konrh, and 2$ miles south of the 
Bama river. It is the oldest place in the parganah, but is now much 
decayed, and retains little of its former importance. It is, in fact, with 
its eleven wards (nwhallaa) and numerous dependent suburbs, but the skeleton 

of a town. The present population (1881) is 4,792 inhabitants (2,509 
females). 

The first settlements on the spot seem to date from a period anterior to 
History, ^ ie Muhammadan conquest, and to have been made 

by the E&jputs shortly after the expulsion of the 
Bhars. But it is to its Musalmaa rulers that it owes whatever it has of im¬ 
portance. It is said that one of Shahdb-ud-din’s officers, by name Saiyid Tbdd- 
ullnh, roducod this part of the country, and tho khMvrn oi servitors at the 
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mausoloum of Saiyid SAldr still claim to be descendants of his followers. But 
the first regular settlement of Musalm&ns in this part of the country seems to 
have been in the time of the Sharki dynasty whose seat was at Jaunpnr. 
The ancestors of the still resident kazi family claim to have come in the time 
of Bahlol Lodi, when Abd-ul-Mulk was appointed khalifa of the parganah. 
A descendant of his, by name Abd-ul-Karlm, was appointed kazi in the reign 
of Sher Sh&h. Akbav, after settling the country, confirmed the kizi in his 
appointment (which has ever since remained in the family), and appointed a 
governor (favjddr). A succession of governors was kept up until Balwant 
Sink’s aggression. Tho first of the line was Nawab Sher Khdn, who built a 
fort at Bhadohi, now utterly in ruins, It was round this fort that the town, 
which is composed of several bdzdrs of various dates, mostly bearing the names 
of their founders, grew up. 

Bhadohi is not a place of any trade nor are the present buildings of any 

note. There is a divisional police-station (first class) 
Gonowil description. Qn s ^ 0 0 f 0 l<f fort, a school, and sundry 

mosques. At Marjildpatti close by is a cenotaph copied from the tomb of 
Saiyid Saldr GMzi at Bahraich, at which a fair is held every year. Tho popu¬ 
lation includes a large number of weavers {jjvMlvai), who once carried on a 
flourishing manufacture of fine cloths; but the competition of imported piece- 
goods has entirely extinguished the production of the finer sorts, and reduced 
the manufacture of coarser fabrics to very small dimensions. There is an 
imperial post-office in Bhadohi. 

Bhagwan Talao (otherwise called Rajapur).—Small village in tappa 
Upraudh and tahsll Mirzapur; distant 14 miles south-west from Mirzapur, on 
the Deccan road. Latitude 25°-3 lr -21 /, '; longitude 82°-30'-ltJ /!r , Population 
(1881) 244 (121 females). It has two camping-grounds and there is a smalL 
public works road bungalow in the village. 

Bhagwat. —Middle parganah of the Chundr tahsil: is bounded on the 
north by parganah Chundr; on the east by parganahs 
Boundaries, mea, &c. Bhuili and Ahraura; on the south by parganah Bar- 

har; and on the west by taluka Saktisgarh. It is trapezoidal in shape. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 183'6 square 
miles, of which 46*5 were cultivated, 13'2 cultivable, and 73'9 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 131*9 square miles (44'8 
cultivated, 18'2 cultivablo, 73*9 barron). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-ronfc (including, whore such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs, 38,282; or, with local rates and cesses, 
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(excluding patw&ris’), Rs. 42,896. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by oultivators was Rs. 75,808. Population (1881) 24,414 (12,329 females). 
Situated in this parganah are the ‘jungle mah&ls,’ a wild and barren tract 
of country, the produce of which, in consequence of its 
General aspects. c lo se proximity to the populous town of Chun&r, is in 

great demand for firewood, Here and there, the zamindars are in the habit of 
preserving large tracts of forest,, to allow the timber to attain a larger growth 
before cutting; and when these are kept properly free from intrusion, they 
soon become the favourite haunts of game, large and small. From the jungle 
mahfils a spur from the Vindbyan range runs northward as far as the Ganges 
and terminates at tho fort of Chun&r. There are no navigable rivers in this 
parganah, nor is there any town of any importance. 

Previous to the conquest of Bhagwat by rftja Balwant Sinli in 1752, it 
History, general ana was mentioned in Part I.) by Jam’iat Kh&n 

flscal « Gaharwiir, a descendant of r6ja Sakat Kh&n. An 

account of his brave defenoe of the fort has been given in the district notioe 
(supra, p. 133). The parganah passed from tho hands of Balwant Sink’s 
descendant into that of the East India Company and was included in the gene¬ 
ral settlement made by Mr. Duncan in 1790. Tho revenuo then assessed, 
Rs. 29,482 (Shakespear’s Dunoan Records, I., p. 170), had increased to Rs. 38,397 
at tho revision in 1842-43, owing to the discovery of land that had escaped 
assessment at the general settlement or had been held on servico-tenure 
(ndnkdr). The demand has varied very little since that time, 

Bhdili.—North-eastern parganah of the Chun&r tabsil: is bounded on the 
, , . north by parganahs Ralhupur, Dhus and Majhwar of 

Boundaries, area, &c. , n . f , , 

the Benares district; on the east by parganah Majh- 
w&r of the Benares district and parganah Kera Mangraur; on tho south by par¬ 
ganahs Kara Mangraur and Ahraura; on the west by parganahs Bhagwat 
and Chun&r; and on the north-west by the Gangos, which separates it from 
parganah Deh&t Am&nat of the Benares district. Tho total area of the parga¬ 
nah according to the latest official statement (1881) was 87*4 square miles, of 
which 71’4 were cultivated, 4*8 cultivable, and 11 '2 barren. Tho aroa paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 79'8 square miles (64‘6 cultivated, 4’6 
cultivable, 10'6 barren). The amount of payment to Govornmont, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 


Boundaries, area, See. 


not water-rates), was Rs. 1,05,554; or, with local rates and cesses (exclud¬ 
ing patw&ris’), Rs. 1,16,013, The amount of rent, including local cosses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 4,724178. Population (1881) 58,836 (29,622 fetaalca). 
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The East Indian Railway traverses the north-western corner of the parga- 
General aspects. nah running almost parallel to the Ganges, and has a 

station at Ndri (Ahraura road), which is connected 
with Ahraura by a second-class road. The face of the country is agreeably 
diversified by hills and plains; the greater part of the land is rich, yielding 
magnificent crops, and irrigation is easy on the eastern side, but the western and 
especially the north-western sides are not so favourably circumstanced. The 
chief mart of the parganah is Chhota Mirzapur, which is well situated for trade 
on the south bank of the Ganges with two roads from the south meeting in its 
neighbourhood. 

Beyond the tradition which makes the earliest inhabitants Seoris and tells 
of an immigration of Rdjputs under one Bhfili Sirwa 
about the year 1000 A.D., there is little to be gleaned 
regarding the early history of the parganah. Its name is, according to Mr. 
"Wynyard, derived from that legendary chieftain, who is the reputed founder of 
Bhiiili town; but General Cunningham suggests that it maybe connected with 
Bhdid, the name of an aboriginal tribe (the BUoya of the Supplemental Glos¬ 
sary). According to Minhdj-i-Sirdj, tho author of the TabaMt-i-Nasiri, Bhiiili 
or Bliiwali (which Major Raverty, his translator, identifies with the modem 
Bhtiili or Bhoelee), was, along with Bhagwat, conferred on Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
Ydr, Khalji, in tho time of Kutb-ud-din (Major Raverty’s translation, pp. 549- 
550). This is to a certain extent home out by the traditions which attribute 
the conquest of the parganah to a kila’ddr of Chundr about the year 1194, 
Mr. Wynyard, in his repo it on the revisions of settlement in 1843, questions 
the truth of the tradition that makes tho aboriginals Seoris, and thinks a previ¬ 
ous Cheru occupation probable, the Cherus having been ejected by the Seoris 
here as in Shfihabad. The parganah is next heard of as part of the territories 
consigned to the converted rdja, Sakat Sinh of Kantit, a contemporary of Ak- 
bar’s. His family remained in possession until dispossessed by rdja Balwant 
flinh (vide supra, p, 135). The present Village zamfndirs came in at various 
times with the conquerors, the Brahmans and Kunbis probably from the northern 
and eastern districts during the time when the power of the Seoris was 
on the wane, and the Musalmdns later with the officers of the Dehli court. 
Renta are generally paid in kind. The prevailing proprietary tenures are 
those known as zaminddri and pattiddri, The parganah was included in Mr, 
Duncan’s settlement in 1790, when the assessment (according to the cor¬ 
rected total in the parganah settlement report of 1842) was Rs, 97,188, Tbifl 
had increased to Rs. 1,0.7,297 at the revisions in 1842-43 owing to the assess* 
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ment of lands that had escaped the earlier settlement. The present demand 
is slightly less (see district notice, supra , p. 90). 

Bhdili. —Large agricultural village in the south-west of the parganah of 
the same name in the Chundr tahsil; distant 30 miles east from Mireapur, and 10 
miles east-south-east from ChuDdr. Latitude 25°-6'-2 // ; longitude 83°-5'-28 /A . 
Population (1881) 2,061 (1,062 females). It has a weekly market. General 
Cunningham mentions a ruined fort on the hill above the village, hut gives no 
description of it (Arch. Surv. Reports, XL, 130). He, however, describes a cave 
at Bliuili which contains two inscriptions cut on the rock inside, one quite and 
the other almost illegible, but curious for its flourishes. The people call it Icho , 
which simply means cave, and it is merely an enclosure made by three walls 
under an overhanging rock, with the rock for the back wall. The room is 9 
feet 7 inches long by 7 feet 9 inches broad. In the neighbourhood there are 
some square stone obelisks, with curious carvings on all four faces, which Bu¬ 
chanan attributed to the ‘Suirs’ or ‘ Si vims’, and resemble similar obelisks 
found by him at Baijudth and Darauli. The scenes sculptured on them arc 
either ordinary occurrences of life, such aa a woman suckling her child, or mon¬ 
strous ones, such as a man astride on a serpent. A figure often repeated is 
said to represent a man in the act of skinning a cow or buffalo. Buchanan 
inferred from this that the people whom the sculptures represent were not 
averse to devouring one or other of these animals. 

Bijaigarh.— Pargauah in the north of tahsil Robertsganj : is bounded 


Boundaries, area, Sic. 


on the north by taluka Naugarh of parganah Kora 
M&ngraur ; on the east by Shnhahad; on the south 


by the Son, which divides it fiom parganah Agori; and on the west by 
parganahs Agori and Barhar. It is very nearly rectangular in shape. The 


total area according to the latest official statement (J881) was 46o*9 square 
miles, of which 87'8 was cultivated, 44*4 cultivable, and 333*7 barren). 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 465*5 square miles 
(87*4 cultivated, 44*4 cultivable, 833*7 barren). The amount of payment to 


Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 14,348; or, with local rates 
and cesses, (excluding patwdris’), Rs. 15,750. Tho amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 62,495. Population (1881) 47,962 
(23,784 females). 


Although the parganah is now treated as a single sub-division for most pur* 

Bub-division into tappas. poses ' lt ma y be convonient to allude to the old divi¬ 
sion into tappas. Those do not appear to have been 
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separately surveyed or their be undarie marked off with anything approaching 
exactitude, hut their names in Mr. Roberts* report on the revision of set¬ 
tlement, dated 31st July, 1847, are tappas Jasauh, Pahdr and Argarh 
(spelt Urgarh in Part I. of this notice: the derivation is not clear and the 
orthography uncertain) and taluka Sidhi. As far as can be gathered from 
the settlement reports and the survey maps of 1839-41, tappa Jasauli was 
the name given to the northern portion of the parganali, comprising the tract 
between the Karmn&sa and Gurwafc rivers, having the hills to the south and 
Naugarh (a taluka of Kera MangranrJ to the north. Argarh lay at the foot 
of the Kaiimir range, in the valley of the Son, on the northern bank of that 
river. Tappa Pahdr (or BahrAm PabAr) was the name given to “ the table¬ 
land situated east of Jasauli, extending north and con esponding with the 
description of Mr. Duncan, as ‘ situated entirely in the hills.”* (Mr. Roberts' 
Report on 73 villages in Bijaigarh , 1847, in Collection of Papers relating to the 
Settlement of South Mirzapur). Taluka Sidhi appears to have been a group of 
14 villages in the south-west of the parganah. Those tappas, it will be seen, 
occupied but a small part of the immense area in the north and south, 
and all the central portions of the parganah appear on the old maps as 
Bijaigarh. 

Recent materials for a description of the parganah are not available and 
the notice that follows is taken from Mr. Wynyard’s 
Physical features, report on the revisions of settlement in 1842-43. 

He scarcely alludes to the sub-divisions first mentioned, but gives a general 
description of the parganah as a whole. More than half the area of Bijaigarh 
is covered by the steep and rugged hills of the Kaimiir range. The cultiva¬ 
tion in the parganah is scanty and the climate unhealthy. “The lover 
of nature and the picturesque,” wrote Mr. Wynyard in his report on the 
revision of settlement in 1842-43, “ is as much gratified by some of the beautiful 
views which these hills afford as he is pained with the cheerless and barren 
look of the generality of the country in the plains, in which almost the only 
objects to relieve the eye from the brown wastes, in some places scantily 
covered with dried grass and generally full of holes, are a few plantations scat¬ 
tered over tho country with a niggard hand, the isolated and fantastically 
shaped hill on which the fort of Bijaigarh stands, and the bold dark bluff of 
Mangesar (which latter are prominent and beautiful objects to the eye from 
almost every part of the parganah). The views of the valley, the Son from 
the top of the Kaimdr range, which rises almost perpendicularly from the 
northern bank of that river, are perhaps superior in beauty to any which ace 
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to be found in this part of India.” Tho soil is, generally speaking, a flint, 
very poor in its nature and exceedingly difficult to plough. All the lands, 
except those more immediately round the villages, are obliged to be left fal¬ 
low for at least one year in three, and sometimes oven oftener than this, 
otherwise they get worn out and do not return the seed sown. As a general 
rule, the whole parganah is dependent for water on the periodical rains, a pro¬ 
portionally small quantity of land in the vicinity of a few villages being irri¬ 
gated from wells. The parganah cannot boast of even a third-class road; tho 
only means of communication are two fourth-class roads which oross each 
other at Pannuganj. The Belan and Gdgbar streams take their rise in the 
hills of this parganah, and a part of it is watered by the Karmndsa. None 
of the streams are navigable, nor are they of service for purposes of irrigation, 
being little better than mountain torrents during the rainy season, and dry at 
other times. 

At the permanent settlement, owing to the aupposod impossibility of 
^ j t procuring the attendance of the actual proprietors 

Fiscal history. or cultivators, called by Mr. Duncan ‘Bonwurrias’ 

(vide supra, p. 72), most of the parganah was farmed. Eighty-three malidls 
were thus disposed of, while 42 were settled with village zarainddrs. It is 
not improbable, as suggested by Mr. Koberts, that the difficulty of procuring 
the attendance of tho proprietors was exaggerated by a designing amil 
■whose interest it was to get possession as farmer. The fiscal history of the 
parganah and of its tappas mentioned above seems to have been to a cartain 
extent separate and distinct. The descendant of the ancient rdjaa of Bijaigarh 
was, at the time of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, Pirthlpat, but the Benares raja, 
Mahlp Narain, preferred a claim to the zamindari of the whole parganah, based 
on an alleged purchase of it 37 years previously by his grandfather, Balwant 
Sinh, from the then rdja Daljit Sinh. The claim is fully discussed in Mr. Dun¬ 
can’s roport (see Shakespear’s Duncan Records, I., p. 174), audit is sufficient 
to state that it did not prevail. A counter-claim by tho rdja of Bijaigarh 
was similarly rejected, but with permission to sue separately for each village. 
This the rdja proceeded to do, and so simple-minded wore tho village zamln- 
dars and farmers that he managed to procure from them written admissions 
of his title to the zaminddri on a mere promise to abstain from raising the 
assessments fixed by Mr. Duncan. By this means he secured the proprietor¬ 
ship of 117 out of the 165 mahdls, dealt with in Mr. Wynyard’s report. The 
remainder were held principally by Brahmans, Chandels from Mahoba, and 
Kurmis from the Sanvdr or the country aoross tho Gogra. Somo of tho last 
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Cfirttd from Jaunpuf district. At the revision in 1842-43 Mr. Wynyard refused 
to recognise the title of the rfija to the zomindari villages let in farm in 1790, 
preferring to him the descendants of the farmers when any were forthcom¬ 
ing. He wrote:—‘Thereturn which the present rfija has made to the des¬ 
cendants of the farmers and zamlndfirs, who were the means of his obtaining 
any property in the parganah, exhibits such shameless ingratitude that I could 
at first haidly believo the statements made to me by the injured parties to be 
true. lie lias denied the deeds which signify the peimanency of their jamas, 
and has caused his patwarfs to enter the names of old zamfndfirs in the settle¬ 
ment papets ss tenants-at-will paying by a fate in kind.” The rfija took 
nothing by his fraud, although the Commissioner was inclined to uphold his 
claims to the lands let in farm in 1790. The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thoma¬ 
son, expressed his complete concurrence in Mr. Wynyard’s view (see Thomason’s 
Despatches, I., 96). Much of tho pargnnab was unsurVeyed in 1842-48, and the 
report on tho revision of settlement leaves it uncertain in Whom the owner¬ 
ship of this part Was vpsted. A considerable enhancement of revenue Was 
ttiado owing to the settlement being unfettered by any pledge as to perma¬ 
nency in 179 ), as regards those mahfils that were then let in farm. The de¬ 
mand entered in the Duncan Records (L, 173) is only Its. 1,196-9-0, but this 
Would seem to have beou only tho assessment on tho 42 mahfils in which 
zamfndfirl tenure was recognized. In Mr. Wyfiyard’s report tho demand for 
1790 is stated at Rs. 11,059-9-6, and this in 1842-48 had become Rs. 14,912-10-0 
He fixed the demand (which thenceforward became permanent) at Rs. 14,348-5. 
Besides the 163 mahfils above referred to which were " subjected to chain 
measurement," there were other lands and villages not dealt with in 1842-43, 
aud those appear to he the lands roferred to in Mr. Thomason’s review of Mr, 
Wynynrd’s report. In order to carry out the Lieutenant-Governor’s wishes 
and ascertain who was “ considered tho proprietor” of these tracts, Mr. Roberts 
made his onquiry into the affairs of 73 villages in tappas Pahfir and Argarh 
and tfilukaSidhi. His report (dated 81st July, 1847) has only recently (1880) 
been printed, thirty-three years after it was wiitten. It is an interesting record 
of primitive rights in land and the customs of a little known tract of country. 
The several tappas hove each a separate history, and a summary of these may 
iot be without iuterest or value. 


Tappa Pahfir was supposed by Mr. Roberts to have been tte locality 


Tappa V alidr. 


Where Mr. Duncan’s Bouwarrias Jived, but he fanoied 
that Mr. Duncan must have been grossly imposed 


upon as to their alleged reluctance to come forward and engage for the revenue. 


22 
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He points out that the inhabitants of tappa Pahar had become agriculturists 
before our occupation and had long been famous for the fine quality of 
the rice they produced. As in the case of Bijaigarh proper a farm was* 
at Mr. Duncan’s settlement, given of the -whole tappa, and the fanner, Gur 
Bakhsh Sitili, was a brother of the dmii of Bijaigarh. This man died in 
1797-98 and was succeeded by his son, Radhe Siuh, who shortly afterwards 
absconded. In 180-1 a farming lease was given to Fath Bahadur, a mero 
child, on the representation of Shoonaih Sinh, his father, the son of the 
dvvL In 1814 the raja of Benares put forward a claim to the tappa, but 
failed to obtain possession. Nor was the r&ja of Bijaigarh at that time moro 
successful, although many years later his son obtaiuod a decree against the 
lease-holder and the colleotor in the civil court. Tins was in 1839. Mr. Ro¬ 
berts reviews at length the prooedux-o of the civil court (aadr aml)i) and plain¬ 
ly stales his opinion that the raja was wrongly held entitled to tho tappa. The 
decision, however, appears never to have been formally impugned, and all Mr, 
Roberts could do was to enquire into the existence of subordinate rights, to 
the recognition of which the r&ja’s decree could be no bar. He found that the 
tappa had been from time immemorial divided into four barhis or taluk as, each 
of 12 villages, presided over by a chaudhri. Three of these were held by Khnr- 
wdrs and the fourth by a Choru. The last had lost his chieftainship, but tho 
other three held their privileges in continuous successions from a long lino of 
ancestors prior to the occupation of tho parganah by the Chandel r/ijas. For* 
merly no revenue (jama) was paid by these Oliaudhris, but somo forest pio* 
ducts seem to have been periodically tendored as an acknowledgment of tho 
da facto ruling power. This tribute, according to Mr. Roberts, usually consisted 
of 20 maunds of rice, 5 aors of ohiraunji (the nut of tho Buohnnaida htlifolia, 
Gamble’s Timbers, p. 109), a kid, a native bedstead (chdrpdi), and a plough¬ 
share. A time came, however, when the ruling power insisted on some moro 
substantial form of tribute, and revenue began to bo demanded either during, 
the last year of raja Chait Sink’s administration or at the commencement of 
our own. The system adopted was for the chaudhri to collect the required 
sum from the villages subject to him, and ho was permitted in return to enjoy 
his own village rent-free. In addition to the Government demand tho 
chaudhri received from each village a contribution of one rupee, 5 maunds of 
grain, one kid, and the services of the ryots when thatching his house, and tho 
loan of thoir ploughs for one day in the year. A list of tho barhis and thoir 
component villages will bo found in Mr. Roberts’ report. Somo of tho villages 
were hold by members of the chaudhri families called Manjhis. These; 
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chaudhmhips constituted, in fact, so many potty chieftaincies, presided over 
by a headman, whose brethren received one or two villages for maintenance 
when they separated from the chief’s household. 

This tenure prevailed among the aboriginal tribes not only of tappa 
Pah dr but of the neighbouring tracts of Jasauli, Agori, and Singrauli. It 
was also found in Eewah, the present r&ja of Singrauli being a reputed 
descendant of a chaudhri of Nagwa, a barhi of Kharw&rs, 24 miles from 
our frontier in the Eewah State. A similar tenure existed in 1847 (and 
may still oxist) in Chutia N&gpur. (Mr. Cuthbert’s Repot t on Ghutid Nagpur, 
quoted in Mr. Roberts’ report in Collection of Papers relating to Settlement 
of South Mirzapur, p. 4, See also Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XYII., 
pp. 107-8). 

But these primitive tenures, as far as this district is concerned, appear to 
have been fast dying out forty years ago and are of intprest rather to the stu¬ 
dent of early institutions than to tire practical administrator. Mr. Roberts 
deplored the omission that had been made at the settlement in 1790 to discover 
and recognise those </u«m-feudal rights, but he was powerless in 1846 to 
do more than give effect to them in subordination to the claims (the justice of 
which ho strenuously denied) of the rfija, He distinguished two olasses who 
had such rights: (1) the chaudhds, who had the right of collecting from tho 
villago holders according to the ascertained funds of the villages: upon the 
villages themselves the ohaudhrfs had a lien, and if default of heirs of occupants 
occurred the villages escheated to the chaudhris; (2) the villago holders, who 
had the hereditary right of holding at a fixed rent, but no power of transfer. 
In many cases, however, tho connections between tire village holder and 
tho chaudhri had ceased owing to the ruja’s encroachment on the latter’s 
privileges. 

The fiscal affairs of tappa Argarh present similar features to those of tappa 
PaMr. It was at first farmed, but tho rija of Bijaigarh 
jippa Argarli. appears to have obtained official recognitions of 

his claim to the zamindari in 1886, on the slender ground that his ancestors 
in days of yore had a hunting-seat at Argarh. The tappa was piobably 
brought into cultivation by settlers in the time of Balwant Sinh and Clmit 
Sinh. Before them (writes Mr. Roberts) the only inhabitants were Baigas, 
i.e,, priests of the local gods, who lived solitary and apart, clearing just suffici¬ 
ent space to dwell in, with little or no cultivation, living on the animals of the 
forest and roots, or the enahud fruit, or puJsos grown in the ashes of felled 
troos. A few of this tribe who had become agriculturists acquired the 
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management of individual villages, but none bad claims similar to those of the 
Pab&r Cbaudbris. Mr. Roberts mentions the mischievous operation of a pro¬ 
vision in the early Regulations which forbade farmers from contracting with 
sub-proprietors for a term longer than ton years; the leases they gave were na¬ 
turally giyen for that length of time; and hence the superior landlord was en¬ 
couraged to treat the inferior proprietors as mere tenants-at-vyili whose rights 
expired with the expiry of their leases. 

Only in one village, Markandi, iu talnka Sidhi did Mr- Roberts find a 
claim made to sob-proprietary rights. His enquiries 
Tal«ka Sidhi. ^}J not lead to the conviction that thore were any 

residents who had equal claims with the men of Pahur or Argarh. The taln¬ 
ka had, before Mr. Roberts’ enquiry, been settlod by Mr. Wynyard with, tlm 
R&btis of Sitlbi as zaruiiidars. 

Bijaigarh,—A fort iu the parganah of the same name in tahsil Roberts- 
ganj ; is distant 60 miles south-east from Mirzapur, 12 miles south-east front 
Robertegunj, and 50 miles south-east from Chunfvr. Latitude 24°-34< /, -30" 1 j 
longitude 83°-l 3'~3Q". The summit of the Rijaigarh bill ou which the fort is 
situated is 2,017 foot above sea-Ievol and about SOO foet abovo tho table-land 
from which it rises. Tho position is one of great natural strength, the 
hill being steeply scarped all round and accessible only by two difficult 
paths. The approach to the fort from Robertaganj is by a massive, and 
evidently ancient, bridge over the Gfighar nadi. This bridge boars art 
inscription recording its erection by Balwanfc Sinh in sambat 1829, or about 
114 years ago. But for ‘ erection ’ wo should probably road 1 restoration.' 
The body of the work is evidently much older, and probably dates from 
the timo of Shor Sb&li. The bridge consists of elevon arcbos, small iu 
width, and with massive piers between. It has a fortifiod gateway, and is 
further protected by a square fort on a small eminence close by, connected 
with tho bridge by a ourtain wall. From the bridge the path to the fort 
rises s°me distance by an easy slope, along which at intervals are the remains 
of ancient outworks. It then suddenly rises by an abrupt ascent of some 
hundreds of foet through close jungle to the entrance of tho fort, whiph is by 
a triple gateway, apparently of Buth&n architecture, bqt with much later and 
moro flimsy restoration. Within there is an area of nearly throe miles in 
circumference, surrounded with a continuous masonry rampart with circular 
bastions at irregular intervals and pierced for ] $ guns. 

The fort, like most of the strongholds which crown the natural fastnesses 
of the Kaimurs, is of uncertain foundation, It seems tp have boon a stronghold 
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of the Kols, or whatever aboriginal race possessed^tbese parts, and is 
attributed to Asurs or demon architects. Two hostile demons, as the story 
runs, vowed to each other that whichever first built a fort should be the con¬ 
queror, and that the losing party should forfeit his life. They commenced 
their labours in the evening, one on the Bijaigarh hill and the other on the top 
of Kanddkot, a hill of similar shape about twelve miles to the west in parganali 
Barhar. The demon of Bijaigarh, having lost his tools in the dark, struck 
a light to find them. His adversary, imagining that the fort was completed 
and that instant death awaited him, fled precipitately; while the Bijaigarh fort 
was completed during the night. The fort is next found as a fortress of the 
Baland r4jas of South Milzapur, and it passed with their kingdom into the 
hands of the Gbandels of Agori-Barhar. But the local tradition, with every 
(show of probability, assigns the design and completion of the present works, 
excluding the later and flimsier work of Balwant Sinh, to Sber Sh&li. In¬ 
deed, there is an extravagant legend of a subterranean passage connecting 
Bijaigarh with Rohtfisgarh. On the dissolution of Sher Sh&h's empire, the 
Gbandels appear to have regained possession and held the fort till it was 
seized by Balwant Sinh. Since the expulsion of Ohait Sinh, it has remained 
the property (naztil) of Government 

Near the gateway of the fort is a tomb said to be that of Saiyid Zain-ul- 
Ahdin, the Mira Sdhib of local fame. There is a tradition that this miracle- 
working saint came here with Sher Shah, and effected a capture of the fort 
by supernatural agency, and without the loss of a man. Of the trees round his 
tomb, one is still pointed out as having sprung from the holy man’s tooth¬ 
brush. Here again is one of Balwant Sinh’s tablets with the date Mdgh eudi 
panohm sambat 1839, and tho name of the governor, Sri Krishn P&nde. 
There is another ancient inscribed stone close by, on which a local pundit 
believes ho has deciphered the date sambat 1300, but this is uncertain. Near 
the tomb of the Mxia Sdhib is the tank known as the Mira S&gar, and beyond 
this another known as the Rama Sdgar. Both are hewn out of tho solid rook, 
and singularly enough never run dry even in the hottest seasons. The Rteva 
Sdgar is supposed, by popular belief, still to have the greater part of Ohait 
j3inh’s treasure reposing in its unknown dopths. Between the two tanks is 
the Rang-mahal, or painted house of Balwant Sinh ; and beyond the Bdma 
S&gar, another palace called, like that at Saktisgarh, the Sbfsh-mahdl, or 
1 -’house of glass.’ Neither of these buildings is in any way noteworthy and 
'•both are rapidly falling ip to flscay. There is little else within the enceinte 
deserving notice. 
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The postern gate, with a broak-nock descent from it, is the way by which 
Chait Sink escaped when tlio fort was surrendered to Major Popliam in 1781. 
The credulous have from time to time dug up largo areas within the enclo¬ 
sure in the hope of verifying a persistent rumour of hidden treasure which 
clings to the placo; hut between the liikhs Chait Sink is known to have 
taken away and the immense lout—over which the author of the Balwantndma 
is so eloquent—which the British army obtained, there is not likely to bo 
much left. 

Bijaipur.—Agricultural town in iappa Clihianave and tahsil Mirzapnr 5 
distant 16 miles west-south-west from Mirzapnr and 3 miles south-west from 
the Gtiopum railway station. Latitude 2o‘V7 , -88' / ; longitude 82 u -25'-.>l' , \ 
Population (1881) 3,322 (1,692 fomales). It has an imporial post-offico and a 
school. The site of the village is immediately below the scarp of the hills. 
The ancestral home of tlio r&ja of ICantit is here, and a new house on a 
considerable scale has recently been constructed under tbo direction of the 
Court of Wards. 

Bikna.—Village, commonly called Tanda, which see. 

Bindhachal.—Large agricultural town in tappa Chhidnave and tahsil Mir- 
zapur; distant 7 miles south-west from Mirzapnr. Latitude 25 Q -9'-48"; longi-, 
tude82 c -3S , -7 ,/ . Population (1881) 4,783 (2,280 females). It has an imperial 
post-offico and a first-class polioe-sLution. The Nauriitra fair is held here twice a 
year, in March and October. The holy of holies at Bindhliolml, celebrated 
throughout a groat part of India for its shrine of tlio goddess Vindhyeswnri, 
which many thousands of pilgrims from every quaitcr visit yearly, is an ugly 
square building with no attempt at embellishment of any kind. The ancient 
town of Bindhachal or 'Vindhy&cliul, famous in tho Purfmas, was, acoordiug to 
Mr. Sherring Hindu, Tribes and Castes, p. 359), inoludod within the circuit of 
the ancient city of Pamp&purtL To the east of tho towu arc tho remains of the 
fort, from which spot, in a westerly direction, ancient remains aro found iu 
great abundance. (See PampApurA). 

Birohi.—Large agricultural village in tappa Ohlii&nave and tahsil Mir- 
zapur; distant 11 miles east from Mirzapnr. Latitude 25 u -9'-17 /,/ ; longitude 
82°-28'-15' / . Population (1881) 2,250 (1,109 females). 

Chakia.—The present pargunah capital of 15era Maugraur, is a village of 
recent origin, having been a mere hamlet till it was solected by r&ja Udit.ua- 
rain as his own shooting head-quarters, and consequently, for greater conveni¬ 
ence, for the offices of the revenue officials of the pargauah which had formerly 
been located at Sikandaipur. The site is in the plain, just at the foot of tho 
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hills, about a mile west of the Kannn&sa and 44 miles east of Mirzapur. La¬ 
titude 25°-2'-45 // ; longitude SS^lS'-So". The Mahdraja has a shooting lodge 
here, with a handsome masonry tank and well-kept gardens. There are also 
the sul)-collectorate offices, a third-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office. Above the falls of the itarmnasa is tho mausoleum of Latif Shah, a 
celobrated local saint. The place is not one of any considerable trade, a 
little sugar-refining boing the only industry. Population (1881) 1,828 (884 
formal cs). 

Chaubiswa patti. —Nominal subdivision of parganah Kera Mangraur. 
Seo tho article on that parganah. 

Ghaurasl —Eastern tappa of the Mirzapur tahsil: is bounded on the north 

Boundaries area &o ^ an S es > which separates it from tappa Kon, 

” parganah Bhadohi, tiluka Majhwa, and parganah Kar- 

ydtSikhar; on the oast by Uttuka Saktisgarh; on the south by parganah 
Uarhnr; and on the west by tappas Upraudh and Ghhi&nave. The total area ac¬ 
cording to the latest official statement (1881) was 326'3 square miles, of which 
147'7 were cultivated, 263 cultivable, and 152'3 barren. The area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 323-3 square miles (1448 cultivated, 
26-3 cultivable, 152-2 barren). The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 97,660; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs, 1,00,960. The amount of rent, including 
local cosscs, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,53,171. Population (1881) 153,447 
(78,201 females). 

Tho northern portion of the tappa is traversed hy the East Indian 
Railway, which has two stations in the parganah, 
Pahari and Mirzapur, The two principal metalled 
roads of the district both brauoh out from Mirzapur—one, the Benares road, 
to tho north-east; and the othor, known as the Groat Deccan road, to the 
sooth-west. Tlie tappa is, therefore, situated in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances for the disposal of its produce. 

Ohau tha r.— Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. Soe the article on that par- 


Geuerul aspects. 


OhManave. —Tappa in the Mirzapur tahsil ; it lies to the east of 
the Allahabad district; the Ganges, which separates 
Boundaries, aica, &o. ^ f rom parganah Bhadohi, forms tho northern and, 

for a short distance, the western boundary; while to the east and south 
of it lie respectively the tappas Ohaurnsi and Upraudh. It is traversed by 
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the last Indian Railway, which has a station at Gdephra. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 151-3 square milos, of 
■which 85-6 were cultivated, 20-6 cultivable, and 46-1 barren. The aroa paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent was 149 6 square miles (S3‘9 cultivated, 20'6 
cultivable, 45-1 barren). The amount of payment 1o Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whero such exists, water-advantage, but 
uot water-rates), was Rs. 78,897; or, with local rates and cessos (excluding pat. 
w&ris'), Ra 90,229. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti¬ 
vators was Rs. 2,76,067. Population (1881) 72,315 (37,182 females). 

Chhota Mirzapur.—See Mih^apub khuud. 

Ohil.—Village, generally called BAift, which see, 

Ghopan.—Village in parganak Agori and lahsfl Robertsganj; distant 62 
miles south-east from Mirzapur/ and 12 miles south fiom Robertsganj ; on the 
south bank of the Son at the crossing of tbo direol ran to from Ghun&r to Sar-< 
guja. Population (1881) 326 (114 females)/ Tho vilhigo consists morely of at 
line of mad huts, parallel with tho river. It is, however, the head-quarters of 
a police division, and contains a second-class polico-station of very substantial 
construction. Opposite this is a small public snafu, not, however, greatly used/ 
most of the traders preferring to camp on the open plain botwcon tho village 
and the river. At the other end of the villngo in the camping-ground is one 
of the finest banyan trees in tho district. The surroundings of Chopan are 
exceedingly picturesque > and both on this Recount, and from its convenient 
proximity to several of the best known beats for Inrgo game, it 1ms always 
been a favourite camping-place. There is a district post-offieo here. 

Ohunar.—Middle tahsfl of tho district, consisting of pargauahs Koryfit 


Boundaries, area, &c, 


Srkhar, Cliunar, Bbuili, Ahraura, JBhagivat, and taluka 
Saktisgarh, the first named being to tho north of tho 


Ganges and the remainder to the south. It is bounded on the uorth by 


t&luka Majhwa aud the Bonares district; on tbo oast by jpargauali Kora 
Mangraur; on the south by pargnnah Barhar; and on the wust by tappa 
Chaurfiai. The total aroa according to the latest official statement (1881} 
was 559-1 square miles, of which 251-3 wero cultivated/ 64'2 cultivable and 


243 6 barren, The area paying Government revenue or quit-ienl was 535‘1 
square milos (232-5 cultivated, 63'0 cultivable, 239 6 barron). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenuo or quit-ront (including, 
whore such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,86,4075 
or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwtms’), Rs. 3,14,125. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,99,993. 



Population. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 
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According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 5R0 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 305 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
199 had between 200 and 500; 68 had betweon 500 
fend 1,000; 16 liad between 1,000 and 2,000; 1 had between 2,COO and 3,000; 
and none between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants tvete Alitattra (11,332) and Churmr (9,148). The total population 
Was 182,654 (92,398 females), giving a density of 327 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, them were 167,078 Hindus (84,800 females); 
14,244 Musalmfins (7,223 females); 13 Jains (8 females);385 Christians (181 
females); and 334 others (186 females). 

Further details will be found in the articles on the several pargnnahs and 
tappas. 

dhunaf .•—Northern parganah of the talisil of the same name: 1 b separated 
by the Ganges from parganah Karyfit Sikhar on the 
west, and from parganah DclAt Aiminat of the Benares 
district on the north; parganah Bhuili forms the eastern boundary and a portion 
bf the northern boundary; whilo to the south of it lie parganah Bhagwat 
and taluka Saktisgarh. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 47'2 square miles, of whioh 37‘3 were cultivated, 4'4 cultiv¬ 
able, and 5'5 barren. The aroa paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
411 square miles (32 0 cultivated, 4 - 2 cultivable, 4'9 barren). The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenne or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Ra. 54,219 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses (excluding patw&ris’), Rs- 59,412. The amount of 
rout, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 97,662. Population 
(1S81) 37,013 ,18,891 families). 

The appearanco of the parganah resembles that of Bhuili. Besides the 

General a. ecti Vindhya hills, which separate the parganah from 

a pecim Bhagwat and Saktisgarh, there are several detached 

hills, which form an agreeable contrast to the generally fiat surface of 
the country. The soil on and near the banks of the Ganges is of the 
description called kh&dar ; this is flooded during the rains and yields lux¬ 
uriant crops without artificial irrigation. In the interior of the parganah, 
however, theie is a great quantity of kanlcar, and the land is in places 
lnuch cut up by ravines. The villages in the southern part border upon the 
Vindhyas, and the land there is consequently of inferior value. The spur 
from the Yinidhya range, which runs northwards from the jungle mahdls 
(in' parganah Bhagwat), terminates at the fort of Chunfer, whose towers 

23 
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and frowning battlements project far into the Ganges, and present a most 
imposing appearance from the opposites shore. The East Indian Railway 
runs through the parganah from north-east to south-west, and has a station 
about two miles to the south of the town of Chunslr. By the sido of the 
railway runs the unmetalled road (third class) from Mirzapur to Chhofca 
Mirzapur. 

The history of the fort has been given in the district, notice. After 
History, general mid its capture by Air bar, Gantams, Ktmnis, and Musal- 
fltical< mans were iuviled to settlo in the neighbourhood, 

and the wholo parganah caino in time under cultivation. The early set¬ 
tlers had been treatod as zamiuddrs by tbo imperial officers, but when 
the country was conquered by tbo subadar of Oudh, tbo revenue was farmed 
out to strangers. Later when the parganah came into tbo bands of Bahvaut 
Sink, that ruler is said to have used all bis efforts to efface tbo names and 
destroy the titles of tbo old zatnlnd&rs. On tho assumption of direct manage¬ 
ment by the Benares resident a great improvement in their position was 
effocted, and such of them as could piove ancient proprietary right wero 
admitted to engagements. A considerable increase of tho total revenue 
bad taken place in the interval between 1790 and 1842-43, but tiro demand 
fixed in the latter year remains substantially unchanged at the present 
time. 

Chunar (or Ohanar)-—Head-quarters of the parganah and tabsil of tbo 
Site, Mon, and papula- oamu name; distant 20 miles east from Mirzapur; lies 
betwoon tho Ganges and the Jirgo. Latitude 25 0 -7 / -5 1"; 
longitude 82°-55'--4G". By the census of 18BI the area of tho town was 211 
acres, with a total population of 9,148 (4,768 females), giving a density of 43 
to the acre. Tbo Hindus numbered 6,G67 (3,413 females); Musalmdus, 2,380 
(1,318 females); Christians, 61 (29 females) ; and those of other religions, 44 
(23 females). The following is a statement of the occupations in ^ie municipality 
followed by more than 40 males (Roman numerals indicating the classes in the 
census returns):— 

(I) Persons employed by government or municipality, iso : (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religiou, 6S : (XII) domestic seivauts, 203: (XIII) money-lenders’ osmblishiuent, 82: (XV) 
puck-carries, 65: (VI) boat orvnoi’s and boatmen, 196: (XVIII) cultivators and tenants, 471 ; 
agricultural labourers, >26! (XXVII) briok layers and masons, 66 : (XXIX) weavers, 48 s 
chnh-morolmnts (iuzdz) 58; tailors, 72 ; washermen, bo j barbers, 69 : (XXX.) butchers, 41 : 
corn and flour dealers, 88} confectioners (// alwdi), 43 j green grocers and fruiterers, 00: 
(XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of nil, G4 } (XXX11I) stone qunrriers and cutters, 231 •, 
excavators and road labourers, 114 ; earthen ware manufacturers, 5 i} water earners, 45; 
(XXXIV) general labourers, 380: (XXXV) beggars, 41 , 
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The town lies immediately to tho north of the fort and is divided from 

General appearance. the Gan » es b ? a ^oli-kept but narrow parade-ground, 
and through it, at intervals, natural drainage-chan¬ 
nels rundown to the Ganges. These provide efficiently for the drainage 
of the town site into tho Ganges, on the north, and this carefully-managed 
land forms a pleasant precinct to tho town on that side. The town site 
on the east drains to tho Jirgo, principally by means of the Gola ndla, 
a short stream so called, because it runs behind the gola or grain-mar¬ 
ket. The houses are for the most part built of stone, generally in rough 
blocks. 

Tho town may bo said to consist of a roadway from north to south, pass¬ 
ing from end to end of it, and a shorter roadway running cost and west from 
tho Ldl darwaza to the fort gate. The place where these two roads intersect 
each other is, as usual, called the chauk. The principal shops, with hand¬ 
some stonc-huilt fronts, are in the roadway running east and west. The town 
is long and narrow, and in some parts there are many ruinous uninhabited 
houses. These aro attributed to tlio decrease in tho population of late years, 
itself due perhaps to the lessened importance of Chunur now as a military 
station. Thoro is a sarai near the Lai darwAza outsido the town oix a 
well-raised site. Chunfir has a first-class police-station, two imperial post- 
offices, ono in the town and the other at the railway station, and a dis¬ 
pensary. Except at tho close of the rainy season, when much autumnal 
fever prevails, the place iB fairly healthy ; but the sanitary condition of the 
town cannot bo called good, particularly in the eastern suburb. About two- 
thirds of tho inhabitants use the Ganges water and the remainder use well- 
water. 

At Chunar is mado a plain rod unglazed pottery which is considered to 
possess some artistic merit. Surdhis or goblets are 
Manufactures and rude, gjjjgf ar tides manufactured. Tho art afforded 

employment in 1882 to 16 artizans, the annual value of whose work did not 
exceed Rs. 1,100. The chief imports into the municipality according to the 
offioial statement, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 
follows:—grain (99,131 maunds); refined sugar (142 maunds); unrefined 
sugar (7,219 maunds); ghi (684 maunds); other articles of food (Rs, 7,664); 
animals for slaughter (3,178 head); oil and oilseeds *(10,879 maunds); fuel 
(Rs. 1,260); building materials (Rs. 18,982); drugs and spices (Rs. 10,015); 
tobacco (2,252 maunds); cloth of all sort* (Rs. 55,526); and metals 
(Rs. 6,145). 
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The fort. 


The municipal committee pf Chunar consists of ten members, of whom 
four sit by virtue of their office and the remainder by 
Municipality. ejection. The income of the municipality is derived 

chiefly from an octroi tax, falling iu 1881-82 at the fate of Re. 0-7-4 on net 
receipts per head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 9,615 
(including a balance of Rs. 1,652 from the previous year). The total expendi¬ 
ture in the same year was Rs. 7,090, the chief itemB of which were police 
(Rs. 1,500), and conservancy (Rs. 2,528) 

The Chunar fort is built on a high detached sandstone hillock close to 
the right (south-cast) bank of the Ganges. Its poai- 
'' * tion has boon compared to that of some old feudal 

castles on the Rhino; and Princo TV’aldemar of Prussia, when visiting tho fort, 
ip said to have noticed the similarity. The eminence on which the fort stands 
rises abruptly from the edgo of tho river to a height of 104 fret, and attains its 
greatest elevation about 200 yards further sonlh-oast. It is still used as a 
fortress, so that no further description of it can with propriety be given. It 
has contained a state prison since the year 1815. The first important prisoner 
was Trimbakjf Daiuglia, an aetivo instigator and promoter of tho Marhatta 
confederacy in 1817-18. Tho shrine of Bhartriutith, in tho fort ordnance enclo¬ 
sure, is still invested with sanctity, and is visited by devotees from all parts of 
India. Tim fancied resemblance of tho fort to a gigantic footstep, with the toes 
and ball of tlm foot projecting into the rivor and tho heel towards the landsido, 
has, it is said, given Chuuiir its name, which is compounded of the Sanskrit 
words cliaran-ddrt, or footstop hill. Of course traditiqn says that it is tho real 
and veritable foot-print of some terrific giant in days of yore, who, iu stepping 
from tho Himalayas to (Jape Comorin, rested his foot upon this hill and impres¬ 
sed it with his mark. The history of the fort wjll be found in tho district 
police [supra pp. 126-128). 

The tomb (dartjdh) of Shuh Kasim Sulaimani is a building of considerable 
Tomb oi Shah Kf^im aicliitectural pretensions, situated in the south-west. 
Snlatiiianl. corner of the town and fort. The saipt whose re¬ 


mains are here interred is said to Jiave been an Afghan by birth and to have 
lived in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. The date of his birth is given 
sis 956 H. (1549 A.D.), aud the place Pcsli&war. posing parents, wife, and 
child at tho age of twenty-seven, ho betook himself to a holy ljfe, and set 
out to visit the sacred places at Mecca and Medina. Tho prestige gainofl 
by his pilgrimage procured him on his return a considerable following of 
disciples, and he unfortunately excited the anger of the usually tolerant Akbaf 
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by declining to subscribe to that monarch’s peculiar views on religion. [During 
Akbar’s roign he was not molested further than having his place of residence 
fixed at Labor ; but on the accession of Jahangir, his enemies represented to 
that bigotod king the danger of allowing ShAh Kasim to attract so large 
a number of followers. At first JuhAngir appears to have contemplated 
punishing the fakir with death, as he had done in the case of many others 
in Ltihor who were suspected of favouring the claims of Sultan Kliusni. 
Better counsels prevailing, Shah SulaimAui was sent a prisoner to Chunar 
in 1015 Hijri (1606 A.D.), where he died in the following year. His 
disciples erected a mausoleum to his memory and his two rods were installed 
as chief attendants. The process of canonization was now complete, and 
even JahAngir recognize 1 the sanctity of the shiine by a grant to the saint’s 
sons of 30 bfghas of land in the adjacent village of Tikor. One of these sons, 
ShAh Kabir Bfila, himself became a saint, and his d sciples erected a mauso¬ 
leum to his momory at Kanauj. Another son, Muhammad WAsit, and two 
grandsons, Muhammnd Afzal and Muhammad Hakim, were lionouved with 
tombs near that of ShAh KAsim. Further additions to the landed estate of 
the shrine were made in the reigns of Shah JahAn and Fairukhsiyar. To the 
latter it owes the gift of the village of Begpur. Tool- travellers, of course 
Muslims, are provided with food for throe days out of the income derived from 
the estates. The annual oblations (’urs) to the saint take place from the 
17th lo the 21st of the Muhammadan month Jamddi-ul-awwal, and during 
Ohnit (March-April) five DargAli fairs are held on Thursdays, attended by all 
classes, in which prayer and praise are conjoined with a brisk market in 
worldly goods. 

The buildings are seven in number, viz. — 

(1) Mausoleum of ShAh KAsim SulaimAni; brief inscriptions in Arabicc 
characters iu five lines on the entrance gate gives the date 1016 H. 
(1607 A.D.) This inscription is in Arabic, except the last line, and 
consists of encomiums on the saint j it is scarcely of sufficient inter¬ 
est to he reproduced here. 

(2) Ditto of his son, Muhammad WAsit. 

(8) Ditto of bis two grandsons, Muhammad Afzal and Muhammad 
Hakim, 

(4) NakkAshi darwAza (principal gateway).' 

(5) FawAra SAwan Bbldon (fountain of the rainy season). 

(6) Hang Malml (theatre); on the corner walls are engraved the fol¬ 
lowing Persian verses, of which the six first couplets are the 
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commercement of J&mi’s Ydauf o Zulaikha} The figuros at tins 
foot are the date of tlie building, 1028 II. (1018 A.D.) 
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(7) Masjid (mosque). 

No. 1 was built in 1607 by tbe saint’s disciples; Nos, 2 to 7 wore all built, it 
is said, by bis son, Muhammad Wasit, in 1618 A.D. B’shop Hebor doscribed 


1 Uhe following if a arose translation of the six couplets from Jami :•— 

O Ijorcl! disclose tlio hud of liopo ; 

Show tuo a rose from the cvmlastmg garden. 

Cause my gaidon (i. e, f heart) to smile from tho lip of thill roso-bud, 
And from that flower make my btatn perfumed. 

In this abode of affliction whevo no vest, is, 

Make mo ready to acknowledge thy mercies. 

Make my mind full of thoughts of gratitude, 

Make thanksgiving tho business of my tongue. 

Give meaprospeious day from the onlotyiar of wisdom, 

In the battle-field of words give me the victory. 

Thou hast given me a heart filled, treasure upon treasure, with jewels, 
let my tongue duly weigh the jewels of my heart. 
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llicm and the grove within which they stand as “ very solemn and striking.” 
Tho carding of the principal gateway, and of the stone lattice with which 
the gaiden is enclosed, particularly struck that writer and are characterized by 
him as “ more like embroidery than the work of the chisel.” Thornton’s re¬ 
mark that tho mausoleum and mosque were due to “one of the sovereigns of 
Delili ” is not borne out by the local traditions; but the Dargnk is said to have 
suggested to Sh&hjah&n the design of the Taj at Agra. The buildings are in 
the charge of a committee of Muhammadan gentlemen appointed by the Local 
Government, who depute an agent to attend to the buildings and grove and to 
receive tho offerings of visitors and worshippers. It is stated that the repairs 
are not sufficiently provided for, none but potty ones being undertaken. (The 
above account has been compiled from materials kindly supplied by Bobus 
Hanumfin ParsMd and Bhauprat&p Tiwari of Ohunar and from a Persian 
pamphlot entitled The Life and Adventures oj Shdh Kasim Suluimani , by 
the former of those gentlemen, 1882.) 

Deohat.—Village, generally called Drummondganj, which see. 

Dig. -—Small village and bazfir in parganah Bhadohi, on the north hank of 
tho Ganges ; about 22 miles west-north-west from Mirzapur, and 18 miles south¬ 
west from Konrh. Populatiou (1881) 2,087 (1,089 females). It has an imperial 
post-office and a third-class polico-statiou. The police-station will probably be 
removed to Uj on tho Grand Trunk Boad. There is an annual bathing fair 
hold hero. 

DrummOndganj (otherwise called Deohat), —Village in the west of tappa 
TJpraudli of the Mirzapur tah-.il; distant 85 miles south-west from Mirzapur ; on 
the Deccan road at the foot of the Katrapass, Latitude 24°-53'-17 // ; longitude 
82°-13 /, -5 // . Population (1881) 1,121 (521 females). It has a third-class police- 
station, a district post-office, a school, and an encamping-ground close by. The 
village was named after Major Drummond, who constructed the road and the 
ascent to the plateau above the village. 

Dudbi (or Dudhi),—Parganah or tappa (for tho designation varies); is a 

government (Ichdt) estate administered by a manager 
Boundaries, area, &c. Jt , 

(sastdwal) and not included for revenue purposes in 

any tahsil. It is bounded on the north by parganah Agori and for a short dis¬ 
tance by Palamau; on the east by Palftmau and Sargtija; on the south by Sar- 
guja; and on the west by parganah Singrauli, the boundary here and there 
coinciding with the course of the*ivers Rehand and Bichhi. It lies between 
23 0 -52'-l7" and 24°-2l'-21" north latitude, and 82 # -59'-28* and 83°-28'-7'' / 
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east longitude, Its greatest length is about 30|; miles, and its greatest breadth 
about 24J, Its total area according to the latest official statement (1881)’ 
was 607’8 square miles; of this 51'3 square milos wore cultivated, 336‘9 cultiva¬ 
ble and 210'6 barren. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs 19,167. 

The population by the census of 1S81 was 40,490 (19,945 females), 

„ , bftt it has been included in that of Singrauli in 

Inhabitants. ,, . , . , „ , . , , . 

the published returns. Of tho inhabitants about 

three-fourths belong to the agricultural class. Tlio principal castes, all 

aboriginal, are KhanvuTs, Punkas, Olienis, Soeris, Oouds, Kols, Bhoiyas, 

and Karwas. There are no govornment village ( halkahandi) schools, but tlio 

London Mission school at Diidhi with its subordinate village schools, all aided 

by small government grants, performs ably the uphill task of educating tbo' 

people. 

To distinguish it from the pormanontly-sottlod parganali Singrauli, Dfrdlri 
AdtMatsttfttivo aub-dl- i s somolimos called Taufir Singrauli, East Singrauli 
Tlsions ' or Bichliip&r; tbo first title denoting its oscapo from 

assessment in 1792, the others its situation oast of tho Bieblii. It is divided 
into four tappas.(1) Pulwa, west of tho Knuhar, area 79 square milos; (2) 
Diidld, the whole belt of llm northern border wost of the Kaflhnr, area 121J 
square miles ; (3) Gonda-Bajia, eastern and southern sides of tho pnrgnnah, 
area 173 square miles; and (4) Barba or Adliaura, south-west of Diidhi and 
north-west and west of' Gonda-Bajia, area 234 square miles. Tbo most fertile 
of tlieso four are Diidhi and Pulwa. 


The parganah, writes Mr. Oonyboare, “ may bo described as a beautiful, 


Physical features. 


though somewhat bleak bill-country, clad in plaoes 
with stunted forest, and supporting, in its valleys nml 


the basins of its rivers, a scauty cultivation.” The lulls, writes the same 


author, consist chiefly Of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Towards the not 111, 
they belong to tbo clay-slate or schistose formation; but in the groat bulk of 
the parganah, they are composed of gneiss, seamed with occasional bauds of 
dolomite limestone, quartz, sorpontino and other minerals. The most coiY- 
tinuous and sharply marked of tlio former is known in different places as the 
Hatliwdni or JorukMr range; it forms an uninterrupted barrier except where 
pierced by the Kanhar river. Viewed from this ridge, tho parganah seems an 
undulating plateau, doited with small ranges of bills and isolated peaks. The 
loftiest peak is Qonda, 1,830 feet above sea-Tevel (or about 700 foul above the 
plain); the lowest, Bhnmha, 1,571 feet. The depth of soil varies from about 
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Eivers. 


S feet on tbo hillsido to 50 in the valley. Of large level basins, that of 
Dddhi is the only one deserving notice. The soil is usually a cold stiff .clay 
or a loose sandy earth, except in a few spots along the bank of some river, 
where sand and clay combine to form the fine alluvial loam called kmal. 
The prevailing soil is Ml similar or sandy earth. The other descriptions of 
soil found in the parganak aro dudhia or pirMptth, olthirak patthan and lal- 
matti. These have been sufficiently described in Part I. (p. 43). 

The watershed may be said to divide on a line drawn north and Bouth 
through the middle of the parganah, and the general 
slope of the country is from south to north. In a 
northerly direction, therefore, lies the course of tha principal rivers, the 
Keliand and Kanhar, and of their respective feeders, the Bichhi and Pangan, 
The courses of the Rehand and Bichhi will be found described in the article 
on parganah Singrauli, The Kanhar flows into the parganah betewen the 
villages of Sundari and Kudri, and forms the boundary between tappa Pulwa 
on the east and tappas Gonda-Bajia and Dddhi on the west. After lingering 
a whilo along tho northern frontier, it passes onwards through Agori. It is a 
perennial stream, but fordable in many places. Rafts of bamboos and 
polos are, however, drifted down it in the rains, Tho P&ngan flows north¬ 
eastwards along tho south-east frontier, meeting the Kanhar at tho junction 
of tho villages Sundari and Bhaisdr. The four rivers abovementioned are, 
after rain, swollen by many tributary brooks and torrents. Of these brooks 
and torrents, two aro of sufficient length and permanence to demand special 
notice—(1) the Tliema, which joins the Kauhar near Dddhi; and (2) the 
Lahra, which carries into the Bichhi the drainage of a large area in tappa 
Barha. 

The entire traffic passes to and from market on bullocks. The principal 
highway is that which, traversing the parganah from 
north to south, is known as the Chopan, Manbasd and 
Sarguja frontier road. Almost immediately after crossing the northern border, 
this throws forth a loop lino passing through Dddhi and rejoining it at Murta 
(in Gonda-Bajfa). Boing 32 miles long, the route by road and loop from 
Chopan to Dddhi is locally known as the sixteen-kos road. The only other 
road deserving mention is the ‘Kota, Dtidln, Jordkhar and Kon road,’ which 
crosses the two roads just mentioned at Manbasa and DudM respectively ; its 
general direction in tho parganah is from west-south-west to eaBfc-north-east. 
Tho remaining tracks are not very olearly defined, and notice to clear them 
of jungle must be givon several days before a camp can pass along thorn, 
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Rainfall and climate. 


Animals. 


Trees. 


The rains are, in this parganah, somewhat heavier than in the plains of 
North Mirzapur. Tho moan annual fall for the past 
eight years (1874-1881) has been 42 93 inch os, which 
exceeds that of the whole district for the same period by 3'53 inches. The heat 
also is much greater than on the Gangetic lowlands. Tho hot weather and 
rains are unhealthy; fever in the rains and cholera in both the hot and rainy 
seasons are unpleasantly familiar. But tho frosty nights and mornings of tho 
winter are said to be as bracing as anywhere in these provinces. 

There is nothing peculiar in tho breed of tho domostic animals. The 
parganah has abundaut pasturage, but as a grazing 
ground seems less popular than Sargfijn. Scarcity of 
water produces scarcity of game, hut tho commoner kinds of wild animals, in¬ 
cluding tigers, leopards, bears, deer and nilgtii, are found. 

The frequency of villages named after trocs is striking, especially in 
tappa Dtidhi: the trees aro of tlio usual plains species. 
The bulk of each village is occupied by scrubby under¬ 
growth, while in each tappa are largo tracts of forest reserved by Government 
for the growth of timbor troos. 

Tho groat want of Dudhi is water for irrigation. Much has, however, been 
done of late years to remove this defect. Tho average 
depth of water is apparently very groat—at Paraspuni, 
in the north of tho parganah, a well shaft was sunk more than 100 feet before 
water could he reached. In the larger villages, a few oavthon tanks and 
masonry wells have been constructed, chiefly by government; but tho water 
derived from such sources is used rather for drinking than for irrigation; and 
tho fields may be said to he watorod almost solely from dams (b&ndh or ahra) 
formed by throwing an embankment {hand) across the valley traversed by some 
stream. Tho failure of wells and other reservoirs fed by no stream is here due 
solely to geological causos; filtrating through the shallow soil, the moisture 
meets the inabsorbent rock, down whoso rapid dip it immediately runs to tlio 
nearest torrent. Not even in favoured spots are there any wolla workod by 
bullocks. In most parts the people depend for their drinking wator on the 
btreams. 

The scarcity of water, or rather of the moans to store it, provonts the 
cultivation of the more paying crops. There is no 
sugarcane and little cotton. Dudhi, togethor with tap- 
a Paliar and other hilly parts in tho south of Mirzapur, is roinarkablo for tho 
primitive and wasteful system of tillage known as buwmrco (whence perhaps 


Irrigation. 


Cultivated crops. 
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Baw&rya, the name of a section of its wild inhabitants), which consists in cut¬ 
ting down the saplings and undergrowth in the wood-lands to procure their 
ashes for manure. It follows of necessity that long fallows, never less than 
three years, are required under this peculiar system of agriculture. The crops 
are in the spring barley, wheat, gram, mustard (s arson) and leesdrL A little 
linseed and poppy are also cultivated. The autumn crops are the mille ts kodon, 
mijhri, sdwan and gondhi, the pulse urd or mdsh, til, a little cotton and rice and 
less of the arbor pulse and maizo. The til is mostly of the coarse variety locally 
known as parbatia or mountain sesamum. The small quantity of rice grown 
is generally first sown in a nursery or bihnaur (derived from bihan, 'seed,’ and 
ivdra, ‘place’), and afterwards transplanted to the field below some dam or 
tank in the Dudhi basin. At Maholi in Pulwa, however, is a long clay slope, moist 
with natural springs, and on this late rice is grown without artificial irrigation. 
Several new crops have been lately introduced by Koeri and Kachhi immigrants 
from Gaya and Sh&habad. Such are the autumn growths, hangni, china and 
manrua; the spring crops, peas and Jcallki; and turmeric, which occupies the 
ground from Juno to March. 

The export trade of the parganah consists chiefly of forest products, such 
as lac, gums, catechu, fruits used in dyeing, wild arrowroot and silk, bamboos 
and wooden polos (bali). 

The following account of the history, general and fiscal, has been 
History, general and condensed from the very full and interesting Note on 
flsoal * Parganah DiidJU written by Mr. Conybeare {Allah¬ 

abad, 1879):—Includod, along with Agori and Singrauli, in the Bliland kingdom 
of the 12th century, the Dfidhi tappas passed with them into the hands of the 
Chandel usurpers about 1310 and were subject to a Ohandel r&ja until about 
1450. It was then that the Kharwur family of Singrauli arose and ejected the 
Chandels from the whole of Singrauli. A descendant of Orandeo, the Ohandel, 
still, however, held Dudhi, Agori and Barhar. The nex twe hear of Dudhi is in 
the middle of tho 17 th century, when Baryar S6h, who called himself a Rakhsel 
Bujput, settled at Pulwa and built a fort there. He held the throe tappas Dfidhf, 
Pulwa, and Barha for a briof period (about 1650), but was dispossessed by the chief 
of Fagar TJntdri in Palamau. These belonged to the Bhoiya clan and appear to 
have divided the country into badhds and pachaurds, or manors of twelve and 
five villages respectively. Soon after the ejectment of Bary&r Sfih the Khar- 
w&r or Benbans (as it prefers to be called) house of Singrauli again rose into 
prominence. The brothers Dary&o and Dalil S&h were the leaders in the res¬ 
toration. The former obtained possession of Shahpui (or SWiipur), Singrauli 
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and the latter of Singrauli proper. Daryao slow lug brother and took his ter- 
ritory. Ho was succoodcd by his son. Fakir Still, in the beginning of tho 18th 
century. Fakir Sah assumed tho title of raja and made his claim to Rajput 
lineago by adopting the janeo or sacred thread of tho twin-born Hindus. Ho 
appears to have owned liimsolf tributary to tho rajas of Agori-Burhnr, hut in 
1750 a stranger lord paramount in tho person of Ualwanl Sinli, tho tounder of 
tho Benares family, appeared on tho scone. Balwant Sink ejected tho Chan- 
del rAja of Agori-Barhar and asserted iiis right, as the successor of that family, 
to exact tribute from Fakir Sail. Tho Diidhi parganah or tappas nominally 
passed undor Bi-itish administration after tho rebellion of Ohait Sinli, Balwaut 
Sinh’s successor, in 1781. It was not, liowovor, until 1792 that any stops woro 
taken to establish British authority in Singiauli and its depondonoy Diidhi, 
The latter was so little known that foi years it was a kind of debateablo land 
between tho Benares and Behar sarkars. The proprietorship of the Diidhi 
tappas remained aotually with the Bhoiyas during the long course of intrigues 
between the rdjas of Agori-Barhar aud Singrauli for a recognition of their 
rival claims. The proprietary title of tho Singrauli raja to thowliolo of Sing¬ 
rauli was finally affirmed by the ohiof court at Allahabad in 1834. Tho Diidhi 
tappas had, by careful management on the part of the Singrauli rfya of the 
period, been omitted from the general settlement in 1790: hhoir existence as 
a portion of the Benares sarkAr seems not to have beon suspocted by Mr. Dun¬ 
can. But tho rAja of Singrauli appears to have obtaiuod actual possession of 
Diidhi and Barba undor cover of an appointment as manager for tho Bhoiyas as 
early as 1808-9, and then held them as usurper, declining to rondcr any 
Account of his stewardship to the Blioiya proprietors. By 1830 the Singrauli 
rAja had obtained complete and undisputed possession of all tho Diidhi 
tappas. 

We come now to a period of greater importance in tho history of JDiidhf. 
It had hitherto been almost totally overlooked by British administrators, and it 
is impossible to say how long this might not have eoniinuod had tho raja boon 
careful to kcop peace within the usurped domain. Owing immediately to a 
quarrel between tho rAja and bis accountant, hut influoncod also doubtless by 
loud complaints long-continued of iujustico to his ryots, a sottlomout officer 
in the person of Mr, W. Roberts was, in 1847, sent to inquire into the rights 
of the people. In the course of that inquiry the ill-advised fraud by which 
the tappas had been kept free of assessment to the government rovonuo was 
fully exposed, and in 1851 formal proceedings wore instituted under Regula¬ 
tion II. of 1819 (a regulation providing for tho assossmont of lands that for 
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any reason had escaped settlement) to decide the question whether DfidM was 
or was not included in the permanent settlement of 1790. Tho result was 
that all the tappas were declared to be at the absolute disposal of the British 
government. Tho noxt step takon by the Singranli l&ja was to claim that a 
settlement should be made with him as proprietor, but until 185G the question 
was not decided. In that year, however, Government made known its inten¬ 
tion of holding the tappas khdm or under direct management, tho rfija being 
, grantod, as an act of grace, an allowance (mdWcdna) of 10 per cent, on the 
collections. 

The first general settlement was made by Mr. Roberts in tho years 1849- 
50. The result was that the whole of Gonda-Bajia (then included in Barhd) 
and one village of Pulwa were assessed with a domand that was apparently 
intended to bo permanent; while tho rest of the three tappas (94 villages) was 
either farmed or settled yoaily in a summary manner. The principles of this 
settlement were that a resident was admitted to an engagement in preference to 
an outsider and the government demand fixed at five-eighths of the assets. It 
may hore bo mentioned that for the better management of the tappas it was 
dccidocl by government to place them nndor a special covenanted officer. The 
first to be appointed was the ill-fated Mr. Moore, joint magistrate, whose death 
at tho hands of the rebols aftor the mutiny has been mentioned in the district 
history (supra p. 142). This happonod within a year of his appointment to the 
charge of Dudhf. Mr. James Simson was selected in his place, hut after a 
few years tho system was changed, and the administration given to the collec¬ 
tor. Nothing of importance to Dudhi happened from the mutiny until 1864, 
when the Act (No. XIX. of 1864) for romoving the tracts south of the Kaimiir 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts was passod. The proximate cause of 
this measure was appaiently the abuse of the ordinary legal procedure by 
astute money-lenders, to the detriment of a defenceless and ignorant pea¬ 
santry. 

We come now to the latest event in tho history of tho tappas—the revi- 
Revision of settlement, sion of the settlement. Mr. Roberts’ arrangements 
1871-76. of 1849-56 continued in force until the current set¬ 

tlement was made by Messrs. Pollock and 0. Robertson (1871-75). t Tho 
procedure adopted and the results obtained have been given in great detail in 
the printed * Note on parganah Diidhi’ by Mr. H. C. A. Conybeare, mentioned 
above. This settlement was sanctioned by Government for 10 years com- 
monoing with 1284 /ash (1 876-77 A.D.) The general principle of this settle¬ 
ment was that “ no zamind&ri settlement should be made in favour of any one.” 
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It was laid down that "the only proprietary right to be recognized would bo 
that of the cultivators in permanently culturable land, which they had man¬ 
aged or reclaimed on their own account. The only forms in which rights and 
interests superior to those of cultivators would be recognized would be by the 
conferment on a resident manager of a position similar to that of apatel in the 
Bombay system, this manager performing the duty of collecting the rents pay¬ 
able by the other cultivators, and having tho right to receive a percentage of 
the same.” Vutually, therefore, it was detormined to settle the cultivated 
area in ryotwtui; and it was hoped by this arrangoment to avoid the mistake 
which had been committed iu Jlinnsi, of conferring a valuable and transferable 
interest on those who, on small temptation or under pressure of some calamity, 
were easily induced to contract debts, and to alienate their holdings by mort¬ 
gage or sale. Some modifications in details were found to be necessary os the 
settlement proceeded: eg., tho remuneration of tho village manager was increas¬ 
ed, especially in the case of those whoso ancestors had long hold this position. 
The office of manager (known in the tappas as aapwrddv) is not transferable, 
and though recognized as hereditary or capable of boinir so, may be lost by 
misconduct or for inefficiency in the discharge of a manager’s dutios. Tho 
holdings of cultivators are hereditary, but are not capable of transfer by sale or 
mortgage or otherwise. Tho managers and cultivators cannot bo prevented 
from borrowing; but noithor the office of tho ono, nor the holdings of the 
others, can ho seized and sold to pay their dobts ; and it mny be presumed 
that when this security for repayment is not forthcoming, money-lenders will 
be chary of loading monoy, the recovery of which must bo doubtful. (Govern¬ 
ment Review of Mr. Gonybeare'a note on parganah DildJd.) 

Dudhi.—Tappn of parganah just described, which see, 

Dudhi—Chief town of the parganah of the same name and head-quarters 
of the sazdwal, or officer who manages the government estate; distant 112 
miles south-east from Mirzapur, (30 miles south-south-east from Robortsganj, 
and two miles to tho oast of the Kanhar river. Population (1881) 1,226 
(599 fomalcs). It is a flourisliiug village, with a thiid-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, a dispensary, a government bungalow, and an establish¬ 
ment of tlie London Mission Society. A wookly market is hold in tho village. 
Family Domains. —The portion of the Family Domains of the maMr&ja. 

of Benares included in tho Mirzapur district consists 

Area, &c. , » ™ , „ . . \ 

of the parganah of Bhadohi in tho extreme north of - 
the district and parganah Kera Mangraur in the west. The total area of those 
two parganahs according to tho latest official statement (1881) was 865‘5 square 
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wiles, of which 345'6 were cultivated, 53'8 cultivable, and 466-1 barren. The 
area paying Government revonne or quit-rent, which is all included in parga- 
nah Bhodohi, was 366'6 square miles (*221-0 cultivated, 33-1 cultivable, 111-4 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- 
rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Ks, 1,73,199; while the amount of rent paid by cultivators was Rs. 0,31,368. 

According to the census of 1881, the Family Domains contained 1,485 in- 
„ . . habited villages : of which 874 had less than 200 inha- 

Population. ° 

bitants; 4ol had between 200 and 600; 131 had be- 
twoon 500 and 1,000; 21 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were no towns con¬ 
taining moro than 5,000 inhabitants. The total population was 350,478 
(173,559 fomales), giving a density of 405 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 324,528 Hindus (160,510 females) ; 25,947 
Musalm&ns (13,049 females); and 3 others (all males). 

Further details will be found in tho articles on parganahs Bhadohi and 
Kora Mnngraur, 

Gaepura. —Railway station on the East Indian line, in tappa Chhi&nave of 
tho Mirzapur tahsil; is distant 12 miles west-north-west from Mirzapur, Lati¬ 
tude 25°-9 , -24‘'; longitude 82°-26'-S". Population (1881) 72 (34 females), 
Gaharwargaon. —Capital of pargauah Singrauli of the Robertsganj tahsil; 
distant 84 miles south-south-east from Mirzapur, 60 miles south-south-west 
from Robertsganj ; is situated on tho left bank of the river Rehand. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 774 (374 females). The rfija of Singrauli lives here, and the third- 
class police-station is at Kbairwa, a mile to the west. 

Gaura. —Large agricultural village in the north of tappa Cbhifinave of the 
Mirzapur tahsil; is distant 16 miles west from Mirzapur, on the south bank of 
tho Ganges. Population (1881) 2,633 (1,355 females). It has a weekly 
market. The inhabitants distinguished themselves in 1857 by a series of dar¬ 
ing river dacoities, and the village was destroyed by Colonel Pott and a 
detachment of the 47th Native Infantry from Mirzapur, with the aid of a com¬ 
pany of the 1st Madras Fusiliers (Europeans), 

GhorawaL— A village administered under Act XX. of 1856, in pargauah 
Barhar and tahsil Robertsganj; distant 34 miles south-east from Miizapur and 
20 miles west from Robertsganj ; is connected with Mirzapur by a road the 
bridging of which is being completod, with Robertsganj by a road which, good 
in the cold weather, is obstructed in the rains by frequent water-courses. 
Latitude 24°-45'-25' / ; longitude 82°-48 -W'. Population (1881) 1,157 (571 
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females). It has a second-class police-station, a district post-office, and a school. 
The police-station has been built so as to be capable of dofence in case of ne¬ 
cessity. Water is very near the surface and cultivation is high, including 
mnch poppy. Irrigation is carried on by means of lever wells. As is the case 
with regard to many other villages in this neighbourhood, tho bi-weekly bazar 
is of greater local importance than the small population of the place would in¬ 
dicate; and a considerable trade in grain, ghi and jungle produce, especially 
in wood, passes through Qhorawal to Mirzapur and Chumir. The watch and 
ward of the village is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1850. 

During 1881-83 the ho use-Lax thereby imposed, together with a balance from tho preceding 
year, gave a total income of Its. 107. The expenditure, which was on police (Hs. S3), public 
worltB (Us. 30), conscrvnnoy (Ha. 36), and collection (Kb. 3), amountc l to Ha. 162. Tho 
returns showed 239 houses, of which 220 wore assessed with tho tax, the inoldcnce being 
lie. 0-10-4per house assessed and Re. 0-1-11 par head of population. 

Ghosea.—A b&zfir in parganah Bhadohi, on tho Grand Trunk Road. Po¬ 
pulation (1881) 1,973 (1,026 femalos). It is distant 19 miios north from 
Mirzapur, 7 miles east from Gopfganj, and one miio noilb-oast from Madho Siiih, 
with which, in business matters, it is intimately counoclod, both placos being 
centres of the Mirzapur carpet-weaving industry, which employs nearly tho 
whole population. The weavers havo a very considerable amount of skill, 
and are well paid. Thoy are, however, among tho most thriftless and quarrel¬ 
some classes of pooplo to bo found in tho district. 

Gonda-Bajia.—Tappa of parganah Dtidhf. See tho artiolo on that 
parganah. 

Gopiganj.—Town in parganah Bhadohi; distant 1C miles norlli-east 
from Mirzapur and 3 miios soutli-wost of Konrh; on the Grand Trunk 
Road at its junction with the branch to Mirzapur. Population (1881) 4,022 
(2,232 females). The commorcial importanco of the piaco has boon much dimi¬ 
nished since the opening of the railway and the consequent cessation of long¬ 
distance traffic on the Grand Trunk Road, but there is still much trade, parti¬ 
cularly in grain of all kinds and raw sugar, for both of which staples it is tbo 
principal mart in the parganah. It has a first-class police-station, an im¬ 
perial post-office, and a government school. In tho immediate vicinity is an 
cncamping-ground for troops. The town contains no buildings of importanco. 
It is connected by a short length of inotallod road with Rampur ghat on tho 
Ganges, which may be regarded as its river port. The watch and ward of tho 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 188 1-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance from tbo preced¬ 
ing year, gave a total income of Ils, 360. Tbo expenditure, which wnaou police (Us. 144 ), 
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tfonservanoy (Rs, ?2) ( and collection (Rs. 27), amounted to Its. 243. The returns showed. 804 
houses, of which 485 wore assessed with the tax, the Incidence being Re, O-B-l per house as¬ 
sessed and Re, 0-0-11 per head of population. 

Hallia.—Important rural bazar and village in tappa TJpraudh and tahail 
Mirzapur; distant 34 miles south-west from Mirzapur and 20 miles south from 
Lfilganj, with which it is connected by a fair-weather road having a masonry 
causeway over the Belan. Latitude 24°-49'-35" ; longitude 82°-21'-58". Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 1,923 (960 females). It has a third-class police-station, a district 
post-office, and a school, Noar the village are some very fine mango groves 
Used for camping. A bi-weekly market is held on a patch of waste land out¬ 
side the villago. There is an old mud fort, once doubtless of use as com¬ 
manding tho ford of the Adh river closo to the village. The place was former¬ 
ly of much importance as a halting-place on the old route of theHakhan trade, 
which passed through Hallia to Mirzapur from the Dibhor and Ker&i passes, 
a dangerous and difficult route now superseded by the Daklian road. There 
is an interesting monument of by-gone days standing close to the gMt here, in 
the shape of an upright slab of stone, about 9 feet high, fixed on a platform, 
with the following inscription rudely carved on it: — 

" Under the Auspices 
Of Lord Minto, Govomor- 
Gonl. of India, and Genl. llewett, 

Comdr.-in-Cllief and Vice President. 

A Passage was made Tbroilsrh The Kiralie Pass 
Of Vast Height Two Miles in Extent 
Into Burden For 18 Pounders &c. &c. 

By Lt. Coll. JsTotley Commdg. 

The 2 d Battln. 21st Rcgt. Native Infantry 
Aided by the Great Exertions 
Of his Gullaut and Willing Corps. 

Tho following of whom Pell Courageously 
Assaulting Bobarrah Chnrry in Burdee 

April AD 1811. 

Which is now Destroyed 
And lovelled with the Ground 
Golaub Sing Nalck Sepoys Cassis Dcen 
Pheroo Sing Jysook Doenah Boodle 
India Byjeuant Gooranje Sing Pooran 
Bahader Cawu Golandauze. 

' Pancboo Gun Luscar 

Soane Head Bullock man 

TIUeock Sing of the same Corps killed at Bisore Gant 
toby. HU! Jem 2 Ilavel ||||| 5 Nai ||||k|l 80 sepoys defending the post 
Agaiust 800 Bandits Boating them off.” 

25 
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The reverse has a Hindi inscription in the Kaithi character to the same effect. 
The stone has been considerably injured, apparently by being used ns a target. 
The last two lines are much defaced. This monument was erected to comme¬ 
morate a little expedition undertaken at the instance of Lallu Ndik, a well- 
known merchant of Mirzapur, to punish the marauders of Tlewah, who used to 
plunder the rich convoys of merchandise which passed between Mirzapur and 
the Dakhan. This was before the construction of the Dakhan road and tho 
Katra pass, when the route lay vid Hallia and the Ivertii and Dibhor glifits. 
This same Lallu Ndik constructed along the latter route a number of fine 
masonry tanks, which still in their ruin testify to tho importance of tho trade 
it once posscssod. IIo was a poworful and wealthy man and sooma to have used 
his riches well. His house has decayed along with tho city, and only the 
name remains. His grandson, Uni Durga Pras&d, died in comparative obscu¬ 
rity some years ago, and only a few female relatives remain to represent tho 
family—a striking example, if one were needed, of the instability of oriontal 
fortunes. 

Illia.—Village and bazftr in patti Lahra, on the eastern boundary of par- 
ganah Kera Mangraur; distant 34 miles from Mirzapur and G miles from Cba- 
kia. Population (1881) 561 (292 females). Though small in population, it is 
a place of considerable trade in agricultural produce, and has two sugar refino- 
rios with an annual outturn of about 500 maunds. The commercial impor¬ 
tance of the place dates from the time of rifrii Gul&b Kunwar, who paid special 
attention to its development. 

Kachhwa,—Important bkzar and town in talulca Mojliwa and tahsfl 
Mirzapur; on the Mirzapur-Benares road, 11 miles north-east from Mirzapur, 
and about two miles north-east of the ferry on the Ganges at Bhatauli 
ghat. Latitude 25°-12'-27"; longitude 82°-45 / -29' !r . Population (1881) 3,424 
(1,762 females). The Mz6r consists of a double line of m.ahdjava’ houses and 
shops along the metalled road, with a fow smaller side alleys. Thero are a few 
masonry houses, but most aro of the ordinary mud and tile sort. The town 
lias a third-class police-station, a cattle pound, an imperial post-office, and a 
school. The maharaja of Bonares has barracks for his retainers hero. The 
camping-ground is well shaded with trees. The weekly markets are well sup¬ 
plied and much resorted to owing to the difficulty of crossing tho GaDges in 
the rains. This place iB the head-quarters of tho Kachhwa indigo concern, 
which has several out-factories. Iron sugar-boiling pans and smaller utonsils 
of some local celebrity are manufactured in Kachhwa. Tho watch and ward of 
the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856, 
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l)ftrlng 1881-88 Ilia house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance from the preceding 
year, gave n total income of Its. Hi. The expenditure, whioh was on police (Rs 210 ), public 
works (Mm 02 ), conservancy (Us. 72), and collection (Re. 51), amounted to Ha. 426. The 
returns showed 785 houses, of which 690 wore assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Re. 0 - 10-1 pur house assessed and Ru. 0-1-8 per bead of population. 

Kantlt parganah, —An entirely obsolete territorial designation. The tract 
so called is now divided into the tappas of Ilpraudh, Chaur&si, Chkianave, and 
Kon, and the talnka of Majhiva, in the Mirzapur tahsil; and the tdluka of 
Saktisgarh, which for administrative convenience is now joined to Ghundr, 

Kantit.—Capital of the piugahah just mentioned, situated at the conflu* 
<ence of the Djla and the Ganges and within the Mirzapur municipal bounda¬ 
ries. Tho place is one of merely historical importance. To attest this there 
are, besides an ancient mosquo, now entirely modernized, the extensive ddbris 
of the old foit, probably (as has been soon in the district history) originally the 
citadel of the Bhav capital. Of this only the mud rampart and ditch and a few 
acattorcd fragments of masonry remain. 

Karsota. —Small village in the tract locally known as Kundia in parganah 
Barbur and tahsil Robortsganj; distant 30 miles south from Mirzapur, 24 miles 
west from Roborlsgauj, and 6 miles south-west from Ghorawal. Latitude 
24<°-43longitude 82°-45'-0'. Population (1881) 104 (50 females). It is 
'remarkable only for a large irrigation tank, formed by a massive masonry dam 
thrown across the head of a shallow valley. This work is referred by tho peo¬ 
ple vaguely to the Bhars, but is probably the work of the Bftland rdjas of Agori. 

Karyafc sikhaf.—North-western parganah of the Ghundr taliail: is boun¬ 
ded on the north-west by taluka Majhwa j on the north 
by parganah Kaawdr of the Benares district; and on 
tho oast, south and south-west by the Ganges, whioh separates it from parga- 
toali Clumur, tiiluka Baktisgarh aud tappa Chauiasi, The total area accord¬ 
ing to tho latest official statement (1881) was 43'4 square miles, of which 34-4 
wore oultivatod, 1*3 cultivable, and 7'7 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rcut was 40'2 square miles (31'9 cultivated, l'l cultivable, 7'2 
barren). Tho amount of payment to Government, whether laud-revenue or 
'quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 57,485 ; or, with local rates aud cesses (excluding patwdris’J, Rs, 62,453. 
Tho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 84,035, 
Population (1881) 24,203 (12,708 females). 

The country is flat, and its appearance almost wholly devoid of attractions, 
except when the crops are on the ground. “These,” 


Boundaries, ui^a, &e. 


General aspects. 


wrote Mr. Wynyard, who revised the settlement «* 
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1843, "are so luxuriant as almost to make amends for its deficiencies in other 
picturesque qualities.” The land, almost throughout the parganali, is des¬ 
cribed as “ rich and valuable, producing two crops in the year.” The only 
part where it is at all bad is in tlie north-east corner, whoro there are ravines 
and the earth is mixed with kunkar. 

A Kunbi, called Atbal Shdh, has, according to Mr. Wynyard, the credit 
History, general and °f having first brought this parganah under cultivation. 

He is said to have commenced by cutting the jungle 
from the banks of the Gauges, to have then founded the town of Sikhar and 
called the surrounding country after it. Karyat is merely a plural of karya , 
Arabic for a village or town, so that tho name would mean (if we may interpo¬ 
late an isa/at, which probably existed originally : cf. Karydt-i-fn ru-i-db) “ the 
village subordinate to Sikhar.” Fortune deserting him, he was forcibly ejected 
by Nawdb Rustam ’Ali Khan, who gave the parganah in jdgir to Sher Sarafidz 
JSMn, with whom it remained till the time of Raja Bahvant Sink The lattor, 
after obtaining possession, made it over to his son Clmit Sinh, who hold it 
until his expulsion in 1781 by tlio British. Karyat Sikhar was in HOC fadi 
(1789 A.D.) let on a five years’ lease to Mm Kishn as dmil, but ho was dis¬ 
missed for misconduct before the permanent settlement was effected. The 
assessment under the latter, Rs. 63,523 accoiding to tho Duncan Records 
(Mr, Shakespear’s edition, I., 176), but Rs. 53,979 according to Mr. Wynyard, 
had risen, to Rs. 57,785 in 1842-43, owing to tho addition to the revouue-roll 
of estates that had not been peimanently settled in 1790. The present 
demand falls somewhat short of the revenue obtained 40 years ago. 

Karyat Sikhar. —Capital of the parganah j ust describod in tahsil Chundr j 
distant 16 miles east from Mirzapur, 3 miles west from Chundr, and about a 
mile to tho north of the Ganges. Latitude 25 0 -7 / -38 , ' / j longitude 82°-51'-25.' / 
Population (1881) 881 (473 females). 

Katka. —Village on the Grand Trunk road on tho borders of parganah 
Bhadoki and taluka Majhwa; distant 12 miles north-east from Mirzapur, and 
about 2 miles to the north of the Ganges. Latitude 20°~15'-1G // ; longitude 
82°-41"-40". Population (1881) 1,029 (511 females). It has a third-class 
police-station, an imperial post-oiRce, and an encamping-ground. 

Kera Mangraur. —A portion of tho Benares Family Domains; is a parga- 

BQ-mdartes, area, &c. “ ah al ° ng thc oasiern border of tho Mirzapur dis¬ 
trict, and stretching from the Ganges southwards 
to about the centre of the Vindhyan plateau. It takes its name from the two 
villages of Kera and Mangraur, now places of no importance.’ From the present 
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situation of tho pmganuk capital, it is often known a3 the Chakia tabsil, 
It is bounded on tho north by the Benares parganak of MajhwSr; on the east 
by parganah Obainpur iu the Bengal district of Sbdhabad ; on the south by the 
parganahs of Barliar and Bijaigarh, and on the west by those of Ahraura and 
Bhtiili, all iu tho Mirnpur district. The mean length of tho parganah from, 
north to south is about 30 miles, and the mean breadth about 15. The latest 
return (1881), which is, however, confessedly only a rough approximation, gave 
the total aroa at 473'9 squaro miles, of which 101/3 were cultivated, 200 cul- 
turablo wasto, and 352'G barrou. Tlie whole parganah is held revenue-free 
by tho mah&raja of Benares, who derives therefrom a rental of Bs. 2,71,093, 
Population (1381) 67,451 (33,434 females). 

The parganah belonged under the empire successively to the sat&s of 
Sub-divisions, mlmlnla- Bolitas and Skahabad. It was not definitely attached 
traUun, &c. to tho Benares province until its conquest by Balwant 

Sinli, It now forms one tahslld&ri, the tahsiklhr being appointed by the 
mahardja of Bouares and having his hoad-qu&rters at the village of Chakia, 
Some 313 separate ostaLos (mahdl) are recognised, having within their 
boundaries G48 villages or hamlets. The minor sub-divisions, which are 
now little more than nominal, arc four in number. The whole southern 
half of tho parganah, which is one vast jungle with a few small villages 
at long intervals, is known as taluka Naugarh, In the northern and 
more populous portion, the villages to the west of the Chandraprabha 
river nro grouped togolher as pnlti Chaubiswa. The country between 
tho Chandraprabha and the Karmnasa is knowD as patti Majhli; while the 
village of Luhru gives its name to a patii comprising the country east of that 
stream. Iu police matters the parganah is in the charge of a hoad-constable 
stationed at Chakia in subordination to the divisional station at Ahraura. 
Thero is nn outpost at Atmlaha in Naugarh, but it is shortly to be raised to a third- 
class station. The general administration is merged in that of the rest of the 
Family Domaius, which has boon sufficiently described in tho article on Bhadohi. 

Tho geuoral aspect of the parganah has already been dealt with in the 
Physical and general district notice, The yhoie of the northern portion is 
features. a un jf orm a ud fertile plain, producing large crops of 

exocllenl rice, and with little to break the familiar monotony of the landscape. 
But just above Chakia tho northern face of the hills is reached, soarped and 
precipitous, with long aud tortuous gorges by which the rivers escape into the 
lowlands—the Chandraprabha by a single leap and the Karmnasa by a succession 
of cascades, A number of isolated bills, outliers of the same foimation as the 
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table-land, stand out sliglitly in advaaoe of tbe main barrier. Above the scarp* 
which is ascended by three difficult passes (the most accessible being that im¬ 
mediately above Ohalcia), the country is one vast expanse of hill and jungle. 
The general direction of the hills is from east to west, parallel with the face of 
the plateau, but there are numerous cross ranges in every direction, which are 
rugged and difficult enough, though none of them attains any great height. The 
whole of the area forms a great game preserve, the shooting of which the inn- 
fa&rfija strictly reserves for himself and his guests. The densest and best jun¬ 
gle is in the north of the plateau. Towards the south the country becomes 
more open, and there are large tracts to which the people of tlie surrounding 
country and even from distant parts of the district bring their cattle to graze 
during the four months of tlio rainy season. 

This southern portion of the parganah is known as tnluka Naugnrh. The 
late Major Stewart [Rambles in.the Mir&apur District ] characterized it as “by 
far the wildest and most unfrequented tract in tbe whole district.” Its features 
have been described in Part I. (supra, p. 13). It is only accessible from the 
plains by precipitous passes and rough mountain roads ; the best of tlieso is 
the pass leading directly north from Ohakia, which is sufficiently practicable 
for elephants, camels, and laden bullocks. Major Stowart mentions the woods 
of Buran and Banaur near the north-western border aa the favourite beats for 
deer. Tigers and bears appear to be not uncommon in this neighbourhood, 
The population is very scanty and is composed almost entirely of aboriginal 
tribes. The largest clearing in the taluka is an open valley in tlio very centre, 
watered by a small stream called the Kandhla. Here are a few rather popu¬ 
lous villages, each sunounded by a considerable quantity of cultivaLed ground. 
In the north-eastern extremity of the taluka there is a very singular dell 
called the Amcliuha. It is a deep cleft in the mountain, formed by the bed 
of a small lorrent, diy in the hot weather. A reservoir excavated in the solid rock 
remains constantly full of delicious fresh water, being fed apparently by percola¬ 
tion from tbe rock. The descent to the dell is exceedingly stoop, and bonoath 
a projecting rock, which overhangs the reservoirs, is a duop cavern which 
presents (according to Major Stewart) the beau ideal of an anchorite’s cell. 

The rivots of the parganah, the Kurmn&sa and the (Jltaudrnprubha, have 
already found their place in the district notice, as woll as tlio single small irri¬ 
gation canal. There arc no lakes or considerable sheets of water. 

The wild fauna is naturally numerous and varied in a country which has 
Animal?, wild aud do- largely been turned iuto a preserve. Tigers, leopards, 
* BC8ti6, bears, byamas, wolves, wild clogs, wild boar, bdrasinpltit, 
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sdmbhar, spotted deer, antelope, gazelles and nilgdi are met with in considerable 
numbers throughout, and occasionally, though seldom, the hog-deer is seen. The 
cattle used in agriculture are of the usual under-grown indigenous breed. 
Horses aro littlo used and seldom seen. The Karmnasa abounds in fish, 
of the usual species found in Indian rivers. The rivers, too, abouad with both 
species of crocodile, fiom the brains of which an oil is obtained which is in 
much local repute for the cure of rheumatism. 

Cultivation has largely increased since the parganah came into the hands 
of its present owners. In 1754 the revenue payable 
to the siibaddr of Behiir was fixed at Rs. 7,000 only; 
and when the riija rocoivod his first sanad from the company, the annual 
amount was estimnted at Rs. 50,000 only, The present demand is, as has been 
seen, nearly 2$ lakhs of rupees annually. Some part of this increase is doubt¬ 
less duo to the increase in rent-rates, but more to an actual extension of the 
cultivated area, especially in the lowlands. The settlement of new villages in 
the upland tracts is not encouraged, as they would interfere with the preserva¬ 
tion of the game. The soils are, in patti Lahra, haruiU-matiydr, a dark friable 
earth similar to tho well-known “black cotton soil” of Bundelkbam]; doraa, of a 
generally-light character, in patti Majbli, sometimos almost approaching balua; 
whilo in Cliaubiswa both varieties are found. There is no dmr whatever. 
Irrigation from the Bahachnndra canal, from the rivers and their tributaries, 
from masonry wells, and, most generally of all, from bcmtlhe or embankments 
erected to catch tho surface drainage in suitable spots, is extensively resorted 
to in tlio lowland tract. But in tho uplands what scanty tillage there is, 
is entirely dependent on the rainfall and is usually only found remunerative after 
two years of fallow. Tho staple crop is rice. Of an estimated kharif area of 
about 30,000 acres, nearly 27,000 are returned as under this crop j and the 
proportion, if not tho figures, may be reliod on. The other principal kharif crops 
are millots and pulses. Of the rabi area, which is said to about equal the 
kharif in extent, barley occupies about one-third; gram one-fifth, usually with 
linseod intermixed; while wheat, peas, mastir and avlvir are the next in impor¬ 
tance. About 2,200 acres are annually planted with poppy, which does exceed¬ 
ingly well in the lowland portion of the parganah. 

The parganah is without metalled roads of any soit, and those tracts which 
are laid down as roads on the map are very much as 
Communications. nature and the wear and tear of traffic have left them. 

The nearest outlet for traffic is the railway station at Ahraura road; this is con¬ 
nected by a good unmetalled road with the town of Ahraura, the capital of the 
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Mirzapur parganah of that name, and thence a road runs through Chakia 
eastward to Chainpur in Sh&liabad. From Chakia also two roads run north¬ 
ward ; one to Ramnagar and Benares, and another to Bahuvi in the Benares 
district. Southward such roads as there are are mere hill tracks, which are 
roads only in the sense that they form the recognised route from one place 
to another. No wheeled traffic can pass to the south of Ghakia. 

The pargnnah is entirely agricultural’. If we except some trifling sugar¬ 
refining industries at Sikandarpur, lilia, and Chakia, 
Manufactures and trade. , „ , , , . 

there are no manufactures whatever. The trade rs con¬ 
fined to the export of the surplus grain and the produce of the jungles, among 
which the principal items are stick-lac and the gum of the palda tree. The 
imports are the usual commodities which are needed to supply the wants of a 
rural population. 

The history of the parganah has “been sufficiently treated in the district 
History, general and notice. Fiscal matters are very simple. With tho 
flscal - exception of a few isolated revenue-free villages, either 

granted by the rfijas of Benares or existing before they obtained possession of the 
parganah, the whole tract is the absolute property of the mahfir&ja, exempt from 
payment of revenue of any kind. There are no sub-propriotary rights of any 
kind except the win Itavrari tenures in a few villages held by the representa¬ 
tives of tho Muslim Gaharw&rs, who were the former over-lords of the parganah, 
in exchange for their rights in taluka Naugarh. The rights of tenants have 
never been accurately defined. It is believed that occupancy tenures of some 
sort do exist and the tendency of recent decisions is in favour of tho tillers of 
.the soil. But no such rights have been defined by legislative enactment, nor 
are they to be found enunciated in the village records of rights. The villages 
are most commonly let in farm by the maMrdja for terms of years at a cash 
rate, while tho farmer usually realises his rents in kind, generally taking half 
the produce. The grain vents are much heavier than the cash payments for 
similar lands, and the cultivators are as a rule very poor and heavily in 
debt. 

There are few buildings of note in the parganah. At Bhikampur, Sikan- 
Buiidinga, ancient and darpur, and other places, there are the scanty remnants 
“ otlern ■ of ancient forts dating from Gaharwar times, but these 

are now little more than heaps of stone. Above the falls of the Karm n u sa , 
near Chakia, in a very picturesque situation, is the tomb of Latif Slmh, a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the local Musalman hagiology, but the architecture of 
the monument is hardly commensurate with its sanctity. The maMrdja has 
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shooting lodges at Chakia, SliikArganj, and Naugarli, and at the two former 
places tliore arc lino tanks and well-kopt gardens. On the precipitous cliff 
overhanging tlio great fall of the Ohandiaprabha, there is a large enclosure, 
surrounded by a high wall of dressed stones. This is called by the people the 
“ kot " or fortalico of R&ja Purwa, and the fall is in consequence known as the 
Purwa-dari. The enclosure contains no buildings and was probably meant 
solely as a place of refuge aud rendezvous in troublous times. At M ugaffar pur 
on tlio Chnndraprabha, shortly after it issues from the hills, and where the dam 
which diverlB its wators into the Bahachandra canal is erected, are the 
remains of a teinplo built of large dressed stones put together without cement, 
in the style which is so common in the country south of the Jumna further to 
the west. Lastly, more than one of the hill tops hear the half-obliterated 
signs of fortifications. Which the people, probably with correctness, attribute to 
the vanished aboriginal races. 

Khairvva.—Small villago in pargauah Singrauli and tahsfl Robertsganj, 
the residence of tlio Singrauli nVja; is distant 85 miles south-south-east from 
Mirzapur, (JO milos south-south-west from Robertsganj, and 4 miles west from 
Gaharwtirgaon. Population (1881) 315 (150 females.) It has a third-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, attd a weekly market on Fridays, 

Khaiaai'ia.— A large and important bdzlir, on the border between the par- 
ganali of Bluulohi aud the tappa of Kon ; distant 14 miles north from Mirzapur 
and 6 miles south-east from Konrh. Population (1881) 2,065 (1,069 females), 
It stands on the edge of the rising ground which tnailcs what once was the old 
north hank of tlio Ganges. ‘The village was formerly the proporly of PatMn 
Bamindftrs, Whose descendants are still the most influential persons there. 
The population includes a large number of Juldhas, who weave coarse cloth, 
and numerous Koeris, who raise quantities of vegetables for the Mirzapur 
market. The village is also the hoad-quarters of a large and flourishing indigo 
factory under .European management, which has branches at Pdli and nine 
other places in this and tlio Allahabad district, There is a post-offiee in the 
village, and a police out-post a couplo of miles off on tho metalled road to 
Gopiganj. 

Kon.-~Tappa in talisil Mirzapur: is bounded on the west, north, and for 

a short distance on the east by pargauah Bbadohi; 

Boundaries, aroa,&a. „ . . , , 

while the Ganges forms the remaining boundary, separ¬ 
ating it from tappas Ohniufcu and Chhifinave. It forms a tongue of land 
jutting out to the south-east, from parganah Bhadohi ns a base, and surround¬ 
ed on tho remaining three sides by tho Ganges, The total area according 

26 
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to the latost official statement (1881) was 36*8 square miles, of which 29*o 
were cultivated, 4 6 cultivable, and 2'8 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 36*1 square miles (28'8 cultivated, 4*5 cultivable, 
2*8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not wator- 
rates), was Rs. 38,775; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), 
Us. 4S,18G. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 81,572. Population (1881) 26,749 (14,478 females) The tappa is 
traversed by two metalled roads, both starting from opposite Mirzapur and 
running, one to Gopiganj in parganah Bhadohi, aud the other to Jaunpur. 

The history of the tappa until Cliait Sinh’s expulsion in 1781 has been 
History, general and fta- told in the district history. It came under the gene- 
caI - ral settlement in 1790, and was then described as 

well-cultivated and altogether in a flourishing state. It was surveyed and the 
boundary settlements made in 1839-40 by Captain Wroughton and Mr. Ches¬ 
ter. The settlement was revised by Mr. JRaikos in 1842-43, but the enhance¬ 
ment of revenue was nominal and the present demand is loss than that of the 
first year of the permanent settlement (Rs. 39,629;. 

Kon.—Taluka of parganah Agori. See tho articlo on that parganah. 

Kon.—A village administered under Act XX. of 1856. It is situated at 
the junction of tho fourth-class Pannuganj-Dudhi and Chopan-Belatinja roads, 
within four miles of tho eastern boundary of parganali Agori of tahsil Roberts- 
ganj, 86 miles south-east fiorn Mirzapur, and 40 miles sonth-oaRt from Roberts- 
ganj. Population (1881) 1,122 (639 femalos). It has a third-class police- 
station and an imperial post-o fficc. A weekly market is hold hero. A consi¬ 
derable quantity of agricultural find jungle produce carried on pack-bullocks 
passes through Kon en route to Ahraura from Nagar Untftri in LoliardagA and 
from Sargdja. Tho watch and ward of the village is provided for by taxation 
under Act XX. of 1805. 

During 1861*82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance from the procort- 
ing year, gave a total income o£ Rs. 220. The expenditure, which was on police (Rs. 129), public 
works (Us. 30), conservancy (Rs. 36), nnil collection (Rs. 3), amounted to Rs. 191, Tiro returns 
showed 311 houses, of which 141 were assessed with the tax, tho iucidcnoc being lie. 1-5-9 per 
house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 per head of population 

Konrh.—Taluka of parganah Bhadohi. See tho article on that parganah. 

Konrh.—The present parganah capital of Bhadohi; is situated 14 miles 
north-north-west from Mirzapur, some 3 miles north-north-east of Gopiganj, 
and neatly in the centre of the parganah, on which account it was selected by 
R&jaXJdiinaiiin as the seat of lus revenue establishment. Population (1881) 
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529 (241 females). A portion, of the inhabited area is within the village 
limits of Gy&npur, and is often called by the latter name. There is a fine 
masonry tank, on the north side of which stands a fine two-storied house, 
built by the raja for his own accommodation on bis visits to the parganah. On 
tho opposite sidearo the dispensary, the court of the principal sadr amin , and 
the anglo-veruacular school, aided by the raja and well attended. There are 
also a district post-office and a police outpost. The revenue offices are 
mean-looking ranges of mud buildings. There are two Mzars known respec¬ 
tively as Hariharganj and Kunwarganj, hut the place has little or no trade. 

Koradih.—Small village in parganah Bhagwat of the Chunar tahsil j 
distant 28 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 22 miles south-south-east 
from Chundr. Latitude 24°-54'-0' / ; longitude 83°-0'-20", Population (1881) 
1,063 (545 females). On a hill to tho north is a Gr. T. S. station, 1,037 
foot abovo sea-level. Tho village is situated on the banks of a lake or pond, 
said by Major Stewart to bo of artificial construction, similar to the one at 
Knraota, It is said to liavo been constructed in the time of the B&land r&jas. 
Within a range of ten or twelve miles there are two other lakes, larger than 
this, referred to the samo era. These three still afford means of irrigation to 
a moderate extout of land in the neighbourhood. 

Kota.—Village near the Rowah border in parganah Singrauli nnd tahsil 
Roberlsganj; distant 108 miles south from Mirzapur, and 66 miles south- 
south-west from ltobortsganj. Population (1881) 558 (290 females). It was 
the head-quarters of the coal-mining operations formerly carried on in Sing¬ 
rauli, A Hection of the vein and description of the coal have been, given in 
Part I. (mipra, p. 57). The wholo coal-field in British territory is about 10 miles 
long by to 2 miles broad; and, although not free from faults and disloca¬ 
tions, it has beon officially [vide Mr. David Smith’s Report, dated 1857] 
reported on as, on tho whole, a valuable field if it had easy communication 
with a market. It is, besides, contiguous with, and forms a part of, the coal- 
bearing North Rowah basin. But tbo remoteness of its situation renders it 
of no economic importance. A a attempt was made to mine here for lead, but 
without success. 

Lahra*patti—Nominal sub-division of parganah Kera Mangraur. See 
tho article on that parganah, 

Lalganj. —Village and bazar in tappa Upraudh and tahsil Mirzapur \ on 
the Dakhan road, distant 16 miles south-west from Mirzapur. Latitude 
25°-0 , -48" ; longitude 82 0 -23'-51 ,, ^ Population (1881) 1,075 (491 females). 
It has a first-class police-station, a district post-office, a school, and a large 
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road-bungalow. The camping-ground is confined and without shade. From Its 
position as a principal halting-place on a former great trade route, the village 
has obtained a sort of fictitious importance, being as a rule conspicuously marked 
on the older maps, which exclude many more important places. The bazar is 
simply a collection of the meaner sort of huts along the metalled road; there 
are no masonry buildings and very little trade. Tho unmotalled roads to 
Ghoruwal and Hallia diverge here, and there is anothei towards the Allahabad 
district; but none of theso is available without much troublo for lighter whoeled 
traffic than the country cart. 

Latifpur.—Fort at the foot of the Sukrit pass, now totally in ruins. Lati¬ 
tude 24°-59 / -5 ,/ ; longitude S3°-3 / -59 ,/ . It is of rectangular shape, enclosing a 
considerable area, two sides being protected by the precipitous banks of a deep 
stream, and the other two by a solid stone rampart and ditch. The present 
buildings, which are now but a shapeless though picturesque mass of overgrown 
ruins, aro said by Major Stewart [Rambles in the M irsapur District, p. 17] to 
have displayed in his time considerable signs of architectural taste, Tho build¬ 
ing was much enlarged and strengthened by Balwant Sinh. In some of the 
passes loading towards Latlfpur, there aro small stone redoubts. The history 
connected with one of theso is given in tho article on paiganah AhhaujRA. 

Madho Sinh. —A large village on the Grand Trunk road, in parganah 
Bhadohi; distant 18 miles north-west of Mirzaptir, and C miles south¬ 
east of Konrh and oast of Gopiganj. Population (1881) 1,455 (715 females). 
It is noteworthy as one of the centres of tho Mirzapur carpet-weaving indus¬ 
try, which is here cairied on by a large colony of Muhammadans called kiilin- 
Mfs or carpet-wuavors. Both the weaving and tho dyeing of tho wool is effect¬ 
ed here. There is a police out-po&t in tho village. 

Majhli patti.— Nominal sub-division of parganah Itera Mangraur. Seo 
the articlo on that parganah. 

Majhwa. —North-eastorn tnluka of tho Mirzapur tahefl: parganah 
„ , . „ Bhadohi bounds it on tho west and for a short dis- 

BounJarics, area, &c. 

tanoe on the north ; parganah Kaswfir of tho Benares 
district forms tho remaining northern and tho eastern boundary; wliilo to the 
south lie parganah Iiaryat Sikhar and tappa Chaurasi, tho latter being 
separated from it by the Gangos. The metalled road to Benares runs through 
tho taluka from south-west to north-oast. The total area according to tho 
latest official statement (1881) was 43’4 square milos, of which 32'0 wore cul¬ 
tivated, 9'2 cultivable, and 2'2 barren. The area paying Government rovenue 
or quit-rent was 409 square miles (29-5 cultivated, 9'2 cultivable, 2*2 barren). 
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The amount of payment to Governmuni, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exist, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
lie. 48,071 1 or with local rates and cesses (excluding patwdris'), Rs. 54,032. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 75,370. 
Population (1881) 35,508 (17,062 females). 

Taluka Majhwa, usually spoken of as part of parganah Kantit (although 
nktory, general auil that P a rgauah is obsolete as a modern sub-division, 
sco KantitI, was, previous to 1145 faali (1738 A. D.), 
when the Benares province was hold iu jcigir by Nawab Murtaza KMn, one 
of the three sub-divisions of parganah Kasw&r of the present Benares district. 
Tt was thou hold in mminddn tenure by Bairi Sal and Daryao Sinh, Gautam 
Rajputs. They hold a high position at the court of Mir Rustam ’All 
tho doputy-governor of the Benares province under Murtaza KMn. The rise 
of Mansa Ram, tho father of Balwaut Sinh, was the occasion of their fall. 
Before father and son hnd treacherously ousted Mir Rustam ’Ali, they had 
managod to dofeat tho znmind&rs of Majhwa in the open field, where both the 
latter woro slain. Their sons sought refuge wish their kinsman, the raja of 
Boltia [Ourwon’s Balwantndma, pp. 5,6], Mansa R&m was succeeded by 
Balwant Sinh and Chait Sinh. On tho flight of the latter in 1187 faali (1780 
A.D.), Baldwin Sinh, grandson of Bairi Sfil, came from Bettia, and was restored 
in tho capacity of sazAwal under Babn Ajaib Sinh, to his paternal domains. 
Tho early sottlcments were made with Pahlw&n Sinh and his brother, in the 
form of loaaos. Theso talukdiirs, however, fell into difficulties, and in 1796, six 
years aflor the permanent settlement, con veyed by a deed of conditional sale all 
their interests in tho taluka to Rdja Mahip Narnia. The latter retained the 
right to collect tho rovonuo from the subordinate proprietors until 1836, when 
the management was transferred to the collector. 

Majhwa.—Village on the Bonares-Mirzapur road, 12 miles north-east 
from Mirzapur; is the nominal capital of the taluka of that name. Latitude 
25°-12'-45"; longitudo 82°A6'-5Q". Population (1881) 1,990 (1,005 females). 
The village is ontiroly agricultural and contains nothing more than the 
ordinary collodion of mud-built habitations It was formerly of more 
importance, but is now entirely overshadowed by the more modem Mz&r of 


Kachhwa, a couple of miles off. 

Mirzapur.— Eastern tahsil of tho district, consisting of tappas Upraudh, 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Ohauidsi, Chhi&nave and Kon, and taluka Majhwa, the 
throo first-named being to the south of the Ganges, 


and tho two last-named to tho north. It is bounded on the north by parganah 
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Bhadohi and the Bonaros district, from the former of which it is separated along 
about half tile boundary by the Ganges ; on the east by the Benares district, 
pargannh Kary&t S'lkhar, and laluka Salctfsgarh ; on the south by the Rewnh 
lerritoiy ; and on the west by the Allahabad distiict. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (1S81) was 1,166 7 square miles, of which 543*8, 
were cultivated, 145 9 cultivable, and 477 0 barren. The area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 1,156*9 square miles (5341 cultivated, 145 9 
cultivable, 476 9 barren). The amount of payment to Governmont, whether 
laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rates), was Es. 3,20,228; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding 
patw&rih’), Rs. 3,54,897. The amount of rent, including local cesBes, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 8,44,808. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 1,056 inhabited 
villages: of which 566 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. 309 had between 200 and 500; 132 had between 600 

and 1,000; 39 had between 1,000 and 2,0JO ; 5 had betwoon 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 4 had between 3,OG0 and 5,000. The only town containing moie than 
5,000 inhabitants was Mirzapur (66,378), The total population was 377,195 
(191,164 females), giving a density of 323 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, tliero were 351,966 Ilindus (178,651 females); 24,785 
Musalmans (12,309 females); 181 Jains (81 females); 225 Christians (110 
females); and 38 others (13 females). 

Further details are givon in the articles on the sub-divisions of the tahsil., 

Mirzapur.—The head-quarters of the district, and by far the largest and 
Site, area, and popular moat important town within its boundaries; is siluat- 
tlon * ed in north latitude 25°-9'-43" and east longitude 

82°-38 / -10"; 55 miles by rail from Allahabad, 46 from Benares, and 509 from 
Calcutta. The population was, in 1853,64,081; in 1865, 71,849; in 1872, 
67,274; and by the recent census of 1881, only 66,378 (28,771 females). The 
last is the population of the city proper. The total of dwellors within the 
more extended area of the municipal boundary, which includos, bosidos many 
suburban villages, the considerable town of Bindh&chal, is 85,3G2. The site 
of the city proper comprises an aroa of 673 acres, with an average of SAporsons 
to the acre. The Hindus numbered 46,194 (23,514 foraales); Muhammadans, 

( 10,017 (5,183 females); Jains, 140 (63 females); Christians 10 (6 females); and 
those of other religions 17 (5 females). The following is a statement of tho- 
, occupations followed by more than 40 males [Roman numerals indicating tho 
classes in the census returns] 
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(t) Persons employed by government or municipality, 879 j (III) ministers of the Hindn 
religion, 911 ; (XV) mulrhldm (potty pleaders), 49 ; lawyers’ clerks, 55 j (V) hakims (physi¬ 
cians), 5Sj (VII) musicians, 120| (IX) school teachers (not specified as government), 4 b, (XII) 
domestic servants, 663, (XIII) money lenders and bankers (mahdjan), 46B , money lenders' 
establishment, 780 , money changers, 150 | brokors, 6ID j small ware dealers (bistti), *1, 
(XIV) railway servants, 59 , (XV) pack carriers, 185 , carterB,9875 hackney carriage keepers, 
141 1 palanquin keepers and beators, 77, (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 823 , (XVII) 
store-house men, 4i| Woigllmon, 216 , messengers, 322 , (XVIII) land-holders, 469, land¬ 
holders’ establishment, 74, cultivators aild tenants, 3,278 , gardeners, 916 , agricultural 
labourers, 906 , (XIX) homo keepers ond elephant drivers, 129, sheep and goat breeders aud 
dealers, 79 | (XXVII) house-proprietors, 60 , carpenters, 184 j bricklayers and masons,382, 
Cabinet makers 350 , ( XXiX) cotton merchants, 49; cotton carders, 80, weavers, 173 , calico 
printers and dyers, 279 , carpet Woavers and sollors, 121 j cloth merchants (bazdt), 268 j tail¬ 
ors, 44« { shad-makers and sellers, 154 , bangle selleiS, 59, washermen, 292 ; barbers, 473} 
Backing, Bark, and btlg mateia and sellers, 1GB , (XXX) milk sellers, 126 ; butchers, 78 ; corn 
and Dour dealers, 531 , confectioners (hahodi), 219 , green grocers and fruiterers, 409, grain 
purohers, 283 t tobacoonists, 118, native spirit distillers and vendors, 89 j betel U-af and nut 
Bcllors, 147 | condiment dealers (pnnsrfW), 128 ; (XXXI) lao article miters, 45; tanners and. 
leather workorB, 44; (XXXII) manufacturers and Bellers of oil, B05 , timber, wood, bamboo, 
mid thatching grass sollors, 18,8; grass cutters and Bailors, 91; mat makers and sellers, 49, 
leaf-plate malcora 43 ; (XXXIII) stone quarrlers and cufctors, 561 ; Ilmc-hurners and grinders, 
59; excavators and ruad labourers, 111 ; sweepers ond seaveugers, 43; earthetnware manu¬ 
facturers, 20t; water carriers, 880 j gold and stiver smiths, 872 ; gold and silver smiths’ waste 
collectors (nlaVto), 75 i brualers ftud copper-smiths, 74S| bell-metal {bharat) workers, 57 ; 
blacksmiths, 3*8; iron mongers, 69 ; (XXXIV) general labourers, *,953 ; persons in un¬ 
defined service (naukari), 386 ; (XXXV) beggars, 703, 

The city itself, which lies near the centre, longitudinally, of the municipal 
area, is situated on one of the great bends which 
General appearahoe. characterise the course of the Ganges in this district, 

The river is hare fully half-a-miie wide in the rains, diminishing to between 
600 and 700 yards in the dry season. The site has the disadvantage of sloping 
slightly in an inlaud direction, the highest ground in the whole city being 
found in the bluffs which overhang the Ganges. The river banks are solid and 
lasting, there being an almost continuous reef of Ttankar at or below the water 
line. But the erosive action of the current, though slow, is continuous j and 


scarcely a year posses without the loss of at least some little ground. 

The river frontage, though from more than one point of view picturesque, 
is far from imposing. No buildings of considerable size or boldness of outline 
rise from the water; the ghats or bathing places, though numbering more than 
a score, great and small, aro, with three or four exceptions, small in size and 
feeblo in design; and many, from the insecurity of their foundations, are in 
various stages of ruin and decay. But the clusters of temples at Bariaghat 
and N&rghfifc, and tho gracoful arcades, massive piers, and broad stairways of 
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the newest addition to the line—that known as the new or pav excellence the 
pahlea or solid gMt—are wovthy of more than passing notice. But it is only 
hero and there that such structures grace tho wator-side. The intervals are 
filled with lines of bluffs surmounted with the dingiost and flimsiest of habita¬ 
tions. The finest site along the whole line—that whose name, the Kot, recalls 
the memory of an entirely obliterated and forgotten entrenchment—is occupied 
only by the dismal ruins of immense warehouses, which onco were filled to tho 
roof with the cotton of Central India. 

Nor is the interior of the city moro striking. Although there is a general 
air of solidity and massiveness about the buildings, Which attests the woaltli 
and prosperity of its builders, there is at the same time a generally ruinous and 
out-at-elbows appearance, which tolls us equally plainly that that wealth is a 
thing of the past. There aro few buildings of note, the only ones whose towers 
break the sky-line being a couple of mosques of no great protonsions, the larger 
of which tho town owes to a lady, who closod a life of more than doubtful 
propriety in tho odour of sanctity, and boqueathed to posterity not only this 
building, but the funds wherewith to erect a fine and commodious sail'd. The 
growth of the town from a cluster of hottsos round Nurgliftt and tho fort 
which commanded the ferry, can easily be traced. The original town appears 
to have spread east and west along a lino of thoronghfaro roughly pnrnllol with 
the river, known now as Pur&ni Baznzi, Tinnohani, Sati bAzAr, and (Jhotganj. 
Starting west from NAighat, weal once enlor Iho latter muliaUc, which is a 
crowded collection of poor houses, with a fow deserted cotton presses and ware¬ 
houses to tell of former commercial activity. Beyond the outfall of the 
Khaudwa nAla (once an open stream, filLijy and fetid with tile city drainage, 
but now converted into the main sewer of tho town), we leave tho city propel* 
and enter upon a long range of walled gardens, extending along both sides of 
the road as far as the Ujla river, which may bo taken as tho western 
boundary of suburban Mirzapur, These gardens aro many of them approached 
by lofty and profusely decorated gateways, and adorned with handsome and 
commodious summer-houses. They aro still called by names which recall the 
wealth of the Mirzapur of tho past. There is one still known by tho name 
of that Lfila NAik who was at once ono of tho cailiest, as he was tho 
Wealthiest and most public-spirited, of the great merchants of the city. 
But few of these pleasancos remain in the families of tlioir founders, and 
fewer still are adequately maintained by their present owners. Tho whole 
line is a striking example of tho instability of commercial fortunes in this 
country. 
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Southward from N&rgh&t the city stretches now as far as the line of rail¬ 
way. But the more southern muliallas, with tho exception of the broad and 
gated Katra Bdji R&i, are later extensions, and have never been commercially 
important. The original merchants’ quarter seems to have been bounded on 
the west by tho fine thoroughfare of Muzaffarganj, leading to the old Dakhan 
gate, tho site of which can still he traced, and thence southward and eastward 
by the line of tho Khandwa nfi/la and the depressions it formerly drained, which 
is now marked by the spacious bftzdr of McChloryganj, almost in the centre of 
the present city, and tho broad road leading thence to the present outfall. 
Within this area, again, the centre of business was the Bundelkhand quarter, 
a mass of lofty, substantial, and handsome houses, once the places of business 
of the leading houses in tho Dukhan trausit trade. The streets of this q uar ter 
are narrow and tortuous, admitting none hut pedestrian traffic, and formerly 
dofondod by loophole gateways, several of which remain at every exit. But 
here again tho same tale of decadence and decay is everywhere present. 
Most of tho liousos are tennnlloss; some in ruins; and the very materials of 
others have boon seized, sold, and carted away to satisfy the demands of hungry 
creditors. Tho same remaiks will apply almost oqually well to the immedi¬ 
ately surrounding muliallas, tho most remarkable of which is that of MMho- 
rdm, now more familiarly known as Goshaintola, from the lofty residences 
of tho Goshain merchants, who were once among the wealthiest of the com¬ 
munity. 

It is almost a relief to turn eastward along the wards of Pasarhatta and 
Kasarhulta, past tho city police-station and so on through Wellesleyganj, to 
tho end of tho city and the commencement of the civil station. This portion 
of tho city is at least still alive. The whole street of the Kotw&li is a double 
line of busy shops, amongst which the dealers in hardware are conspicuous. 
Further on, the workers in brass fill the air with an ear-splitting din, 
and Wellesleyganj itself is a busy market for grain. At right angles to- 
Wellesleyganj runs Duucangauj, recalling in its name the memory of the 
great administrator of Benares. This is the principal thoroughfare to the 


railway. 

It has already becu said that striking buildings are few. The new Town 
Hall, handsomely built of stone, chiefly from- volun- 
l’uWw buildings. tary contributions, in a style which may best be des¬ 

cribed as an embodiment of modern native ideas upon architecture, is a suc¬ 


cessful and striking building, and its towers, when completed, will be a con¬ 
spicuous object on the sky line. The mosque and sar&i of Ganga Blbi have 
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already been mentioned. The latter is a fine and commodious building, erected 
in the Gothic style from designs by Major Kitto, R.E., and containing a 
particularly-gmceful, canopied well. A government school, a hospital and 
dispensary, a church and schools belonging to the London Mission, and the 
substantial and commodious quarters of tho city police, are perhaps all that 
need be referred to. The chief ornaments of the city are rather tho facades 
of the larger private houses; tho chunks or squares, built to a uniform design, 
at the Kotwfili, at McChlcrygauj, and at Denisonganj; and tho numerous ela¬ 
borately-carved, stono temploB, which everywhere abound, and of which those 
at the Pakka gh&t and the TirmoMni may bo cited as tlie best examples. 

The following is a list of tho principal muh alias or quarters. It will be under- 
Quartera stood that these are not names of streets, but rather 

of isolce or detaohed groups of buildings, containing, in 
addition to the main thoroughfare, many more or loss insalubrious alleys 

Muhalla Derivation or translation of name. 


1 . BitnbSgii ... Tho grove of Kama. 

5. Wellesley-ganJ • »« Named after the Murquobs Wollealoy. 

3. Barid-ghat • Ml The flftdt of the Bdvla. 

4. Chlifpi-tola ... ... The quarters of the cotton-printers. 

6 . Elliot-ganj ... ... So named in honour of u son of Mr. Wlgrnm 

Money. 

6 . Bird Gangd Bishn ... ... Gangd Bishn’s hostel. 

7. Hundar-ghit ... ... Formerly Sufir ghit, called aunilnr, or * tho beau¬ 

tiful,’ when improved bv Mr. Money. 

8 . Jhdnwitn gnrh ... ... So called from the fact that it is built on jhanwdn, 

tlio debriB of brass-founders’ moulds. 

9. Takia Danu Shah ... ... Tomb of Dinu Shdl), a Muhammadan fakir. 

10. Imdm-panj ... ... Market of imam Khan. 

11 . Imli Mahadco ... ... The street oi the sacred tamarind. 

12. Nib Sftla ... _ ... ... The street of Slt'a’s n(m true. 

18. KaLra Brijrftj ... ... Brijrdj’s market [Brijraj was a former wealthy 

merchant]]. 

14. Badli-ghdl ... ... Tlio ghdl of Bailli, a ohaudhri of haniaH. 

IB. Teordni told ... ... Tno l'ewdri quarierR 

16. Tnrani haziizi ... ... The old cloth market. 

17. Knsarhatta ... ... '['he brnaR-f Guilders’ mart. 

18. Kotwilll jadld ... ... The new poM co-station. 

19. Kotwill! puriui ... ... The old police-station. 

20 . Dhfindhi katrd ... ... Dhundlii’s market. 

81. Banarhfttta,,. ... ... The spioo market. 

g2. Pakkd glidt ... ... Thu solid or masonry ghat 

83. Titmoliani,.. ... ... The meeting of three roads [tt<. "having threo 

. __ faces.” tri-mnhdni.'] 

84. Gan]k’ tola .„ The pda/a-sellers’ quarter. 

25. Malldh-told ... ... Tho boatmen’s q’lavter. 

2 ( 1 . Denlson-gauj ... , Named after Mr Donison, some time collector. 

97. Bdrhensth ... ... ... Named from a tomple of Mahudeoso eallod. 

28. Sati buzar ... ... Namod from the fact that tho biizfir contains a 

monument to commemorate tlio performance of 
a suttee {.salt). 
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Muhalla 


so. 

GoehAin-tolA 

»•* 

80. 

PurAni Aujahi 

IM 

31. 

Puri katrA... 

Ml 

32. 

NAr-ghdt ... 

••• 

38. 

Muzaitar-gauj 

III 

84. 

Ohotganj .. 

Ml 

85, 

AmAngauj .. 


SC. 

BaghichA Ifunjal Gfr 

• •• 

37. 

Ditto GUIsa Sobbl 

88 . 

Chlknne-tolA 

Ml 

39. 

MAdhorAra... 

IM 

40. 

Dakkhiu phfttak 

iM 

41. 

Bundulkhandi 

tat 

42. 

lmlulm 

ill 

43. 

MoChlery-ganj 


44. 

Gatiesh-gnuj 

• •a 

45. 

BhningiA tulA 

Ml 

46. 

RAnlbAgh 

««> 

47. 

Hfttan-ginj 

Ml 

48. 

Tnylor-ganj 

Ml 

49. 

Duncau-gnnj 

aaa 

60 

Badli-kntfiv 

Ml 

51. 

Bhat.wA-poltim 

• «* 

63. 

Bulkhai'i.i pura 

Ml 

68 . 

Makrl.khoh 

IM 

64. 

NfluA-toIA 

• *• 

66 . 

Katra Ufcjl BAi 

aaa 

SG. 

IniambAra 

hi 

67. 

NAla Khandwn 

a*» 

68 . 

Snbari 

• 14 

69. 

Dal-diggl 

aaa 

60. 

Mirzapur khurd 

aaa 

61. 

Tarlcapur 

aaa 

62. 

Upadhya-ki-pokhri 

Ml 


Derivation or translation of name. 


The ascetic 1 )’ quarter. 
The old grain market. 


Ml 


•a* 

••a 


•a* 

Mi 


in 


• M 


• •• 


Ml 


ill 

••a 


• M 






The women's ghAt (the name ia sometimes given as 
Niihar, or 1 tiger, ghAt.) 

Shaikh Muzaffiav’s street. 

Probably named from the founder. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

The butchers’ quarter [query, from chiknt, greasy,] 
Named after the founder. 

The Dakhan (Deccan) gate. 

The quarter of the Bundeikhand merchants. 
Uncertain) probably connected wi>h i mli, a tama¬ 
rind tree. 

Named from Mr. MeChlery, some time collector, 
Ganesh kaiwAr’s street 
The buffalo market. 

The grove of the rani (of Kautit). 

Said to be a corruption of Wrigbtley-ganj. 

Named after Mr. Taylor, Borne time judge-magis¬ 
trate. 

Named after Mr. Jonathan Duncan. 

Badli Cliaudhri’b mart. 

The tank of the BhSts. 

The quarter of the Bolkhar Brahmans. 

The spider’s web [The name is said to refer pun* 
ningly to the character of the former inhabitants, 
as well as to the tortuousness of the street,] 
The barbers’ quarter. 

Named from its founder, BAji Bit (or HAo), a Mar* 
hatta merchant. 

Quarter of the Muslim building of that name. 

So called from the stream which has its outfall 
here. 

A suburban village, 

Lit., the “ red tauk.” 

tittle Mirzapur. [There is a village of this name 
in parganah Bhuili.J 
A suburban village. 

The Upadhya’s tank. 


The public health lias considerably improved of late years, which may he 
attributable to the strenuous efforts made to improve 
Saj.itat.on. conservancy and enforce sanitation. The town is 

officially described as in a fair sanitary condition. The streets are drained both 
by covered and surface drains. The latter have been largely extended, and 
the former are only used whore the narrowness of the street is such as to afford 
no space for surface drains. The chief defect is in the outfall of the drainage, 
as the sewage is discharged into the river close to the bathing ghats . Thera 
is no artificial water-supply. The water used by the people is derived from 
wells and from the Gouges. The well-water is said to be of excellent quality; 
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and nearly all the 'wells are, from the nature of their construction, efficiently 
protected from surface contamination. [Extracted from Memorandum of Pre¬ 
sident, Municipal Committee, to Commissioner, 5 th Division, dated 11 th May, 
1882.] 

The civil station stretches along a single road to the north-east of the city, 
parallel with the river. In addition to the houses of the 
official and private residents, there aro the church, schools, 
and orphanage of the Loudon Mission, the public offices, which comprise sepa¬ 
rate court-houses for the district officers, the judge and his subordinates, and 
the deputy superintendent of tho Benares family domains. Thera is also a 
church, a small but pretty building, of stone in tho old English style, erected 
many years ago at a cost of Rs. 5,400, and a large house is occupied by tho post- 
office. Beyond the civil station wore once the cantonments, hut of these no 
vestige remains but the parade-grounds (now utilized in part as a race-course, 
rifle-range, and camping-ground), and one or two of tho old bungalows, now 
occupied by civil residents. No regiment has been stationed hero since tho 
mutiny, the military element being represented only by a small detachment of 
volunteers, attached for administrative purposes to the Ghazipur battalion. 

The city and station, being both modern, afford little scope for antiquarian 


Antiquities. 


research. What there is of antiquity in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is confined to the older sites of Kantit 


and Bindhdchal. But many of tho temples, although modern in themselves, 
onshrino small museums, of ancient carvings, some of apparently very ancient 
date; and it often happens that a daub of red paint and a garland of flowers 
transform a purely decorative piece of sculpture into the effigy of some 
favourite doity, which tho temple containing it is designed to honour, Ono of 
tho temples at Baria-gh&t, indeed, claims a hoary antiquity, but tho presont 
building is of no great ago, having been erected, so it is said, in succession 
to ono which the river swept away, and the ruins of which may still be roachod 
with a boathook when the stream is at its lowest. 


The trade of the city is largely a thing of the past. The greatest 

„ , , , development was some thirty-five or forty yoars ago, 

Trade und manufactures. 1 J ' * ° 

when the annual value of the transit trade m cotton 


alone was stated at about a quartor of a million sterling. Tho cotton was 
brought from Central India, chiefly on bullocks, to Mirzapur as the head of 
the Ganges steam navigation, and here pressed, warehoused, and shipped. The 
opening of railway communication at once took away from Mirzapur its whole 
advantage of position, The trade was diverted into the newer and cheaper 
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Carpet manufacture. 


channels; the great houses, European and native, either collapsed or followed 
the trado to its now centres. Tho branch of the Bank of Bengal which had 
been established was closed, and tho city fell almost to the ordinary somnolent 
level of other small district capitals. 

Thero aro three industries still remaining, the manufactures of carpets, 
shellac, and brass-ware; and these at present comprise 
pretty nearly the whole commercial activity of the city. 
Tho carpets aro of tho well-known oriental thick pile pattern. Most are woven 
in looms of rudo construction at the villages of Ghosea (q. v.) and Madho Sinli 
(q. v .) in Bliadolii, but latterly many looms have been set up in the city. The 
origin of tho art has not been ascertained, but it is reported not to have assumed 
nny importance until some 60 or 70 years ago. The taste of the day for Indian 
decomtivo art has given a considerable impetus to the trado, loading to better 
prices, and at the same time, it is to be feared, to some lowering (except among 
the best firms) of the standard of excellence. The trade is now (18S2) in a very 
flourishing condition, tho monthly sales often amounting in value to Us. 18,000 
or Us. 20,000. Although the generality of the carpets made here are somewhat 
loose in texture, and of coarso workmanship and more staring pattern than the 
best efforts of convict labour, yet good work can be obtained for good prices, 
and for Its. C or 7 a square yard very excellent and artistic carpets are 
procurable. There are at present (1882) three merchants (one European and 
two natives) engaged in the trade; and between them and the actual artizans 
there intorposo a numbor of firms, who distribute the work amongst the crafts¬ 
men, grant advances, and intercept much of the profit. Tho weavers work by 
contract and not at daily labour rates. In 1881-82, there were estimated to 
bo 25 such firms and 200 artizans, 85 of the first and 115 of the second class. 
The value of tho annual outturn was estimated at half a l&kh of rupees [Mr. 
fuller’s Report on the Railway-home Traffio of the Forth-Western Provinces 
and Oudh for 1881-82, p. 38]. 

The shellac manufacture was introduced early in the present century 
by Dr. Turnbull, a surgeon in the East India com¬ 
pany’s service, to whom also the erection of the first 
cotton-prosses is due. In fact, this officer, whose name still survives in the 
river-side b&vir of Turnbullganj, near Ckundr, may be said to have been 
the father of the commercial prosperity of the city, as well as the architect 
of a considerable private fortune. The beginnings of the lac trade were aided 
by the then convenient situation of tbe city. The reputation made by the 
original manufactory, which, now owned by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner and Co., 


Shellac manufacture. 
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still commands the highest pricos in the market, has enabled the industry to 
hold its ground against subsequent rivals, in spite of their superior advantages 
of position. A short account of tlie matorial and the process of manufacture 
may be subjoined. Stick-lac is found upon the Ic&sum (Schleichora trijnga), 
pa Ids (Bnlea frondosa), her (Zizyphus Jnjuba), pipal (Ficus rcligiosa), bargad 
(Ficus indica), gdlar (Ficus glomerata), pcihar (Ficus venosa), and many other 
trees. The best is that obtained from tho Msum. This is a light golden 
resin, known in tho trade as ndgali, and from it the most valuablo orange 
shellac is made. The next best comes from tho pnlds and is known as baisdkhi 
or Icatki according to tho month (Bnisdkh or K&lik) in which it is gathorod. It 
is darker in colour than the ndgali, and the shellac is in consequence less clear 
and bright These are almost the only varieties used by the European firms. 
The native factories, most of which turn out a very inferior article, utilize the 
produce of almost any treo on which the lac-insect is found. The best ndgali 
comes from Sambalpur and Raipur, in the Central Provinces, and from the 
neighbourhood of Hazaiibdgh and Paldmau, in Bengal. The latter places 
also give tho best haiadkhi and knthi, but these varieties are to bo found in 
many parts of the country. 

The process of preparing the‘sticklac ’ of commerce for exportation is 
extremely simple ; it consists merely in separating the lac from the stick, and 
dividing it into its component parts of colouring matter and resin. Tire stiok- 
lao is, first, roughly ground up, and tho stick (which consists of the twigs on 
which tho lac is formed) sifted out. The residue is mixed with water, which 
absorbs the colouring matter. This fluid is run into vats, where the dye pre¬ 
cipitates itself. The water is then drained off, and the dye put in presses and 
made into cakes, in which form, when dry, it is oxported. After the dye has 
been absorbed by the water, the residue, which is called ‘seedlac,’ is cloaned by 
sifting, filled into long cylindrical bags of cotton doth (which are turned in 
front of charcoal.furnaces until the lac melts), and then strained or forced 
through the pores of the cloth by twisting the bags. The lac so strained is 
stretched over smooth cylinders to the requisite amount of thickness; it thon 
becomes shellac, in which form it is oxported. 

Besides the establishments —at Nargh&t and Bariaglidt—of Messrs. Jar- 
dinc, Skinner and Co., Messrs. Sclioone, Kilburn and Co. havo a large factory at 
Rulcba ghat, and there are some score or so of native houses, large and small. 
The industry probably employs, directly or indirectly, not less than 4,000 
people. The total capital employed in the manufacture is returned (1881-62) 
at over 25 lakhs of rupees, and the value of the annual outturn has boeu 
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calculated to lie Rs. 16,00,000. Almost four-fiftlis of the total capital employed 
is represented by the four factories which are in European or Armenian hands. 
The industry is said to be suffering severely from the fall in the price of lac- 
dye which has taken place in late years [Report on the Railway-borne 
Traffic of the N.-W, P, and Oudh for 1881-82, p. 4.0.] 

Tho trade in motal-waro is perhaps the most healthy and progressive 

. , „ , industry in Mirzapur. The railway has been of asaist- 

Mctal-ware manufacture. , 

ance heic in facilitating the import of the raw 

material; and the proximity of large quantities of a peculiar earth, especially 
suited for tlio manufacture of moulds, gives the city a permanent advantage, 
which tho skill of its workmon has increased. The trade was formerly a 
guild-secrot of the Kasora caste, hut, of late, apprentices from outside have 
been admitted. The trade involves much division of labour. As many as 
sixteen different classes of artificers are tamed; hut a broader division is into 
the mould-makers, tho brass-founders, and the finishers. 

Tho earth already alluded to as the best for moulds is a yellow sandy 
soil, known as pidri mitti. But only the mould itself is made of this, the core 
hoing of ordinary clay. ’ The making and fitting of these moulds is a separate 
industry, involving a considerable degree of nicety and skill. The current 
price of finished moulds is Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per 100, according to size. The 
metals used are phul, composod of four parts copper and one part pewter; Mn- 
8a, which is coppor and zino in approximately equal proportions; bedha phtil, 
which has 16 parts coppor, four parts pewter, and one part lead ; chilui phiU, 
which differs from kdnea only in tho addition of a little lead 5 and ordinary 
brass (pital), which is composod of 15 parts of copper and 12 parts of zinc. 
Tho metal, whatever its composition, is melted in a crucible ( gharia) of 
Jcaraili earth tempered with chaff. The lid of the crucible is called a muhalla. 
A set of six crucibles with lids sells for 3 anas 6 pies. The melting furnace 
is called masiidi, and is usually large enough to hold six crucibles, each con¬ 
taining about thirty sers of metal. Three to six maunds of fuel will be expend¬ 
ed in heating one charge. The moulds are at the same time heated in an 
adjoining oven. Meanwhile, the dharaiya or caster, the most skilled among 
the workmen employed, watches the fire; and, judging the right moment, 
a matter of some importance, fills the moulds, which have been drawn red-hot 
from tho kiln and ranged ready in a row. There is a simpler method used 
in small castings. Here tho mould is inverted over a crucible and luted to 
it. Tho crucible and mould together are heated in a charcoal and cow-dung 
fire, mado in a hole in the ground : and, when a sufficient temperature has 
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been obtained, the arrangement is inverted, and the molten metal flows into 
and fills the mould. However made, the rough castings pass into the hands 
of the purtaruiya, who fills up tho holes left by the studs which supported 
the core of the mould ; and then through several other artificers, who trim, 
file, and polish the vessels in a lathe. In addition to cast utensils, many, 
especially those of pktil, are entirely made by hammering, and some of these 
are ornamented with rude vepoussd work. But ornamental brass-ware is little 
made in Mirzapur. To facilitate the melting of kdnsa, a littlo borax is used; 
the other compounds require none. 

Some idea of the local trade may be obtained from the registered im¬ 
ports kept at the octroi outposts. Tho chief imports 
" into the municipality according to the official state¬ 

ment, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follow :—grain 
(537,704 maunds); refined sugar (16,317 maunds) ; unrefined sugar (45,495 
maunds); tjhi (9,260 maunds) ; other articles of food (Rs. 45,247) ; animals for 
slaughter (55,202 head); oil and oilseeds (87,534 maunds); fuel (Rs. 1,88,773); 
building materials (Its. 51,502); drugs and spices (Rs. 1,64,310); tobacco 
(15,268 maunds); European cloth (Rs. 12,11,471); native cloth (Its. 2,82,921); 
and metals (67,127 maunds). 

Tho municipal committee of Mirzapur consists of eighteen members, 
, . of whom six sit by virtue of their office and the rc- 

" ' ‘ maiuder by election and nomination. Tho income of 

tho municipality is derived chiefly from the octroi-tax, falling in 1881-82 at 
tho rate of 10 6 uas on net receipts per head of population. The total income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 86,898 (including a balance of its. 13,821 from the previous 
year). Tho total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 78,744, tho chief 
items of which were ; collection (Rs. 5,778); head-office (Rs. 1,830) ;supervision 
(Rs. 1,029); original works (Rs. 11,259); repairs and maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 5,536); police (Rs. 10,422); chain table grants (Lts, 2,222); consorvancy 
(Rs. 22,324) ; and miscellaneous (Rs, 11,302). 

There are one typographic and one lithographic press, tho former doing 
Printing presses and lite- classes of work. There are no local nowspapera, 
rary institutions. The Mayo Memorial Institute lias a fine library, chiefly 

vernacular; and there are occasional lectures and discussions held in connec¬ 
tion therewith. 

There is littlo of separate history connoctod with tho city. As already 
observed, its commercial growth and declino are both 
comprised within the limits of the last hundred yoars. 


Local history, 
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The city is not mentioned at all in the Xtn-i-Akbari (1596 A.D.) It is 
marked in Donnell's atlas, published in 1781; but is not noticed in the 
accounts of the first march of the British army from Baxdr to Allahabad, 
although the route must have lain through or near it. Tieffenthaler, however, 
who drew up his description of India between 1760-70, mentions it, under the 
namo of Mirzapur the Greater, as a mart, and as having two ghdts, giving 
access to the Ganges. In the proceedings of the Benares Resident (Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan) from 1787 to 1795, frequent mention is made of 
the place. He tolls us that, previous to 1781, the principal merchants with the 
Dakhnn were of the Sannydsi sect, doubtless lay brothers, who resided 
at Bonares and transported their goods to Mirzapur, there to sell them 
to members of their own sect, who came annually from the Dakhan for that 
purpose. Tho establishment of the custom-house at Benares, with a transit 
duty of 5 per cent, nearly drove tho Sannyasia out of the trade, but the rate 
of duty was shortly afterwards reduced by one-half on raw silk, a principal 
object of the trade, and for a lime they struggled against difficulties. A good 
account of the exactions under which these traders suffered is given in the 
Duncan Records (Shakespear’s edition, II., pp. 17-21), and may be read with 
somo interest in connection with the often-heard complaints against the com¬ 
paratively trifling impositions, in the shape of octroi-dues, of the present day. 
Nor is tho picture of local justice more favourable. The Resident wrote: 
“ This important trust is exercised by a person who farms it of the rfija. I 
could never moot with any written records of this court, hut I understand 
that, when a cause is settled, tho parties are obliged to interchange releases, 
and the person gaining the cause pays 4 anas per rupee upon the amount of 
tho claim.” Matters were improved by the appointment, in 1788, of a judge- 
magistrate, the first invested with those functions being a Hindu, Lila Bakshi 
Sinh. New regulations were at the same time published regarding the duties on 
foreign and inland trade, many cesses and exaotions being abolished—a measure 
which, wroto the Resident, in tho peculiar form of official phraseology then 
affected, “ could not hut in some measure awaken the sensibility of minds the 
most obdurate.” In 1789, the Governor-General sanctioned the introduction 
of “ fees and a commission to government on the hearing of cases, to check the 
licentiousness of complainants,” but the jurisdiction of the judge-magistrate 
was confiued to the town and suburbs (Duncan Records, II., p. 149). The 
subsequent history of Mirzapur was one of continued commercial prosperity 
until 1804, the year in which the East Indian Railway was opened to the 
Jumna bank at Allahabad. This, as already mentioned, dealt a death-blow to 
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the prosperity of Mirzapur, from which it can hardly be expected ever 
to recover. 

Mirzapur Khurd or Ohhota Mirzapur (' Little Mirzapur ’).—Small 
agricultural village and baz&r in parganah Bhuili and tahsll Chnndr; distant 
SO miles north-east from Mitzapur and 10 miles north-oast from Chundr; on 
the south bank of the Ganges, oloso to the borders of the Benares district. 
Latitude 25 £ '-14'-l0" ; longitude 83 c, -4'-30". Population (1831) 301 (160 
females). It has a district post-office and a police outpost. The place had 
formerly some importance, Owing to its situation, as the river terminus of the 
direct road to Bonares vid Ahraura from the south, much of the river traffic 
was loadod here, but under new conditions of transit it has dwindled into com¬ 
plete insignificance. A ward of Mirzapur the Greater is known by the name of 
Ohhota Mirzapur. 

Muriha,n (or Mandihan). —Village in tappa Clmurdsi of the Mirzapur 
tahsll; on the Mirzapur-Robortsganj road, at the junction of the two routes 
i iid Hinduari and Ghordvval and a third road towards Hallia; distant 18 miles 
south-east from Mirzapur. Latitudo 24°-55'-8 ' ,/ ; longitude 82 a -iS'-Q' , . 
Population (1881) 181 (97 females). The village itself is small and poor, but 
there is a third-olass police-station and a road bungalow of the Public Works 
Department, both locatod here owing to the centrical position of the place on 
converging lines of communication. There is also a district post-office. A 
great quantity of pdn or hotel is grown about hore, and its cultivation gives 
employment to a numerous colony of Barais. 

Nai Bazar.—Agricultural village in parganah Bbadohi; situated near 
the Barna river, 23 miles north from Miizapur, 9 miles north-east from 
Konrh, 2 miles north-east from Bhadobi, and about one mile east of the high 
road from Mirzapur to Jauupur. It has sprung into oxislence, as its name 
denotes, within recent years. It was founded, in 1761, by Bdbu Sujan Sinh, 
brother of Raja Ghait Sinb, but it owes its present prosper! ty chiefly to the encour¬ 
agement of R6j,i Udit Narain. The population numbered at the last census 
2,075 souls (1,289 females). The place is a oentre of sugar-refining after native 
methods. There are some dozen considerable establishments, owned by halwdia 
and halvjdra, which collect tiro raw materials from Bbadohi and tho adjacent 
pargunahs o£ Jaunpur and Bonares, and turn out, some 50,000 maunds of sugar 
annually. A ground rent and certain bazar-dues are levied by tho maliardja. 

Nari.—Railway station on the East Indian line known as the Ahraura 
road station, in parganah Blitiili of tho Chunar tahsil; distant 34 miles east- 
noith-east from Mirzapur, 11 miles north-east from Chun&r, 12 miles north 
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from Ahraura, and about one mile south from the Ganges, Population (1881) 
272 (188 femalos). 

NaUgarh.—Southern taluk*, of parganahK'era Mangraur. See thearticla 
on that parganah. 

Pahar.—North-eastern tappa of parganah Bijaigarh. See the article on 
that parganah. 

Pahari.—Railway station on the East Indian line, in tappa Chaurdsi of 
the Mirzapur tahsil; distant 10 miles oast from Mirzapur. Population (1881) 
626 (283 fomales). It has an imporial post-office. 

Pampapura.—The site of an old Bhar city. Its brick and stone ddbris 
lies neatferod ovor the fields for several miles. It is probable that the original 
name has been lost, and that the present one was given to it by the Rdjputs, 
who took the country from the Bhars. From Ub size and the substantial 
nature of the buildings which (judging from the relics) it contained, the city 
must have been of sufficient importauoe to he the capital of the country. 
According to Mr. Shorring, it includod within its circuit the ancient town of 
Bindhdohal. Tradition says that the oity once possessed one hundred and fifty 
temples, all of which wore destroyed by the iconoclast Aurangzeb. This is 
perhaps an exaggeration j but there is little reason to doubt that there were, 
formerly, many magnificent temples on this spot. 

Pannuganj.—Small hamlet in parganah Bijaigarh of tahsil Roberts- 
ganj ; situated at tho junction of several of the principal pack-bullock routes 
from the south and into Naugarh j 62 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 
12 miles east from Robertsganj. Latitude 24°-39'-45"; longitude 83 0 -l7'-7*. 
Population (1881) 186 (86 females), It has a district post-office and a third- 
class police-station. Tho building in which the lattor is located is newly and 
substantially built, chiefly of stone. 

PatxtA—Village and fort in parganah Bhagwat and tahsil Chunar; 
distant 32 miles south-east of Mirzapur, and 12 miles south of Chundr. 
Latitude 25°-3'-6"; longitudo 82°-59'-47". Population (1881) 1,164 (605 
fomales). The place is no longer of any importance, but is historically in¬ 
teresting. Thoro is a large mud-fort, once one of the principal strongholds 
of the Musalmdn zaminddrs of the parganah. The history of it in connection 
with Jami’at Khan, Balwant Siuh, Chait Sinh, and Major Popham has been 
given in Part III. (supra, pp. 132,137), 

Pulwa.—Tappa of parganah Dddhi. See the article on that parganah. 

Pm-.—YiUago in parganah Barhar and tahsil Robertsganj; distant 34 
miles from Mirzapur, 14.miles from Robertsganj, and .about two miles to the 
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north of the Belau river. Latitude 24°-46'-36"; longitude 82°-55'-45^. 
Population (1881) 378 (189 females). It is remarkable for a large masonry 
tank of great, though uncertain, age. Local tradition connects it with a certain 
Arjan,a rdja said to be of the Gadaria caste, who came from the west; but the 
work is similar to the other monuments of Bfiland supremacy in these parts, 
and may probably be referred to that dynasty. 

Raj&pur. —Village, generally known as Bhagwan Tallio, which see. 

Rajgarh.— Small village in parganah Saktfsgarh and tahsil Chun&r, on 
the direct Mirzapur and Robertsganj road; distant 32 miles south-east from 
the former place, and 20 miles south from Chunar. Latitude 24°-51'-43" ; 
longitude 82°-53 / -55 ,/ . Population (1881) 394 (190 females). There is a 
small roadside bdzdr, a district post-office, and a police outpost which is 
about to be raised to a third-class station. 

Rajpur.—A well-kept and flourishing village in parganah Barhar of the 
Robertsganj tahsil; distant 44 miles south-east from Mirzapur, 8 miles west 
from Robertsganj, and three miles south-east from SMbganj. Latitude 24°-40'- 
35" ; longitude 83°-0'-5". Population (1881) 1,398 (701 females). Situated in 
this village is the principal residence of the rdjas of Agori-Barhar—a spacious 
two-storied house, with extensive stabling and out-houses, and a separate 
building for the office of the estate. There are large and well-kept gardens, 
and at some distance a small bungalow, designed for the accommodation of 
European visitors attracted by the possibilities of sport which the neighbour¬ 
ing jungles afford. The property of the r&jas of Agori-Bahar has been under 
the Court of Wards since 1871, when Raja Kesho R&e died childless. 

Ramgarh.— Principal village in parganah Bijaigarh of the Roberts¬ 
ganj tahsil; distant 68 miles from Mirzapur, and 10 miles from Robertsganj. 
Population (1881) 725 (379 females). 

Robertsganj. —Southernmost tahsil of the district, consisting of parga- 
nahs Bijaigarh and Barhar to the north of the Son, 
and Agori and Singrauli to the south of that river. 
It is bounded on the north by tappa Chaur&si, taluka Saktisgarh, and parga- 
riahs Bhagwat, Ahraura and Kera Mangraur; on the east by Shtihabad, Beh&r, 
PalAmau, and parganah Dudhi; and on the west by Sargtija and the Rewah 
territory. The total area, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 
2,032*0 square miles, of which 435*4 were cultivated, 553*3 cultivable, and 
1,043*3 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 885*3 
• square miles (276*8 cultivated, 107 0 cultivable, 441*5 barren). The amount of 
•payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
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such exists, water-ad Vantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 68,554,* 0 r, with 
local rates and cesses (excluding patw&ris’) Rs. 68,631. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,43,023. 

According to the census of 1881, the tabsil contained 1,224 inhabited 
Population. villages: of which 852 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

294 had between 200 and 500; 64 had between 500 
and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The total 
population was 226,318 (112,348 females), giving a density of 86 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 217,892 Hindus (108,261 
females); 8,323 Musalm&ns (4,042 females); 88 Christians (37 females); and 
16 others (3 females). Further details will be found in the articles on the 
tuhsil’s sub-divisions. 


Robertsganj.—Head-quarters of the tabsil of the same name, Bince about 
1854; distant 50 miles south-east from Mirzapur. Latitude 24°-4l'-24*; 
longitude 83°-G'-33". Population (1881) 1,161 (549 females). It has a first- 
class police-station and an imperial post-office. It takes its name from Mr. 
Wi Roberts, deputy collector, and afterwards collector of, the district, who was 
ontrusted in 1846 and subsequent years with the completion of the work of 
settlement in the southern portion of the district. It was at Mr. Roberts’s 
suggestion that the tabsil head-quarters were moved from the unhealthy rice 
neighbourhood of Sh&hganj to the barren upland of Tankedaur, and under the 
auspices of the same officer, aided by Gayadin foreman, the Kiwai ghdt was con¬ 
structed on easy gradients down the precipitous southern face of the Kaimiirs, 
six miles to the south, while four miles to the north a substantial, if not hand¬ 


some, bridge was built over the Belan river. Robertsganj is increasing in impor¬ 
tance, and the improvement of the road connecting it with Ahranra and the rail¬ 


way is likely to benefit it at the expense of local trade centres further to the north. 
SaktiSgarh. —Taluka of the obsolete parganah of Kantit: is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Kary&t Sikhar and Chunfir, 
Boundaries, area &c. ,f rom the former of which it is separated by the Gan¬ 


ges ; on the south by parganah Barhar; on the east by parganah Bhagwat-j 
and on the west by tappa Ohaurdsi. The average length from north to south is 
about l7 miles, and the average breadth from lO to 11. The total area accord¬ 
ing to the latest official statement (1881) was 173 square miles, of which 42-8 
were cultivated, 33*3 culturable waste, and 96*9 barren. The area paying Gov¬ 
ernment revenue was 168'5 square miles (41*2 cultivated, 32’7 cultivable, and 
94*6 barren). The total demand was Rs. 13,918; or, with local rates and cesses 
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(excluding patw&ris'), Rs. 14,486. The amount of rent, including local censes, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 32,457. Population (1881) 16,828(8,334 females). 
The taluka contained at the last settlement G3 estates {mahdl\ Tt was for¬ 
merly, with the rest of parganah Kantit, included in the tahsil of Mizapur, but 
was for greater convenience of collection transferred to that, of Chunftr. It has 
no recognised subordinate divisions, nor has it any police-station of its own except 
an outpost at R&jgarh, the jurisdiction being shared between the divisions of 
Chunfir and Ghordwal. 

The whole taluka is composed of wild and ragged uplands. The northorn 
portion includes a few poor villages with scattered 
Goneral aspeots. patches of cultivation, but the whole central zone is 

an almost unbroken expanse of jungle, forming tho principal game preserves 
of the Kantit estate. Further south the country becomes more open and villages 
more plentiful. Cultivation is here on the increase, and large areas are under 
rice, for tho irrigation of which water is collected by moans of numerous small 
embankments. Thero aro many hill torrents, but the only permanent stream 
is the Jirgo, which descends from tho hills near tho fort of Saktisgarh, and 
passes by a long ravine out into tho plains south of Chunfir. The jungles 
contain not a few of the greater felidce, and aro well stocked with doer of the 
usual kinds. The small caves with which the cliffs abound aro also a very 
favourite resort of bears. Turning to the crops, rice is, as we have seen, the 
staple grain; but barley, pulses, millets, gram, linseed and kodon arc also grown. 

Tho northern part of tho taluka has no roads whatever, such traffic as there is 
being carried on entirely by pack-cattle. Tho raised and bridgod but unmetallod 
road fromMirzapur to Robertsganj, vid Riijgarh, passes across the southern and 
moRt fertilo poition. Thero aro no industries other than agricultural, and no 
towns or even large villagos, the place which gives its name to the parganah 
being little more than a collection of mud huts under the walls of an old fort. 

The general history has been treated in tho district notico. Tho fiscal 
history is peculiar in that the permanent settlement 
of the taluka took place in 1 200 funli. Tho first assess¬ 
ment of 1197 fasti (1790AJD.) was found to bo highor than tho taluka, in its 
then wild and uncultivated condition, could bear, and accordingly the reduced 
demand, of 1200 fasti was, by section 22, Regulation II. of 1795, declared 
unalterable. This peculiarity seems to have been for some time lost sight of, for 
Mr. Raikos {Kantit parganah report of 1842) complained that several of the 
intermediate settlements of single villages had boon made, from time to time, on 
the first or higher rate of demand, and some confusion had been the result. 


Iff Real history. 
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Another remarkable circumstance was the impossibility of finding any zamin- 
dArs at the time of the permanent settlement. Mr, l)uncan, in his report on 
the settlement rent-roll, remarked broadly that there were no zamfndtirs, and, 
indeed, when the detailed settlement camo to he made, only two villages 
in the whole taluka were settled in zamindfiri. This was in 1200 faali. 
In 1197 not a single one had come forward. Consequently, some fifty villages 
were famed, though even farmors'wore obtained with some difficulty. But, as 
timo passed and tlio advantages of the zaminddri state were recognised, claim¬ 
ants gradually came forward, and all but eight of the farmed villages were, from 
timo to time, settled in zaminddri. The remainder were so settled, in 1842, 
by Mr. Raikes. Tho total demand prior to the revision of settlement was 
Rs. 14,124, while that assessed by Mr. Raikes was Rs. 14,118. This amount 
has since been reduced by the abolition of the anomalous mahdla of Tengari, 
Biingdhi, and Gaooharfu, which, as Mr. Raikes with some evident amusement 
remarks’ had all along been treated and gravely adjudicated upon by the 
courts as if tlioy were gonuine viliagos with unusually long names, whereas 
they wore, in fact, farms of tho right to collect certain seignorial dues, the 
first for tho right to cut firewood with axe ( tengd ) and maul (bungd), and the 
second for the grazing of cattlo. The total of these dues was Rs. 200. 

The zaminddri, at revision of settlemont, was almost entirely Rajput, the 
whole taluka being an appanage of the Kan tit rdj. Of the 63 mahdls, 51 were 
held by Galiarwdrs, 3 by Brahmans, and only 9 by zaminddrs of all other classes. 

Tho cultivators would ho very hard put to it had they to depend entirely 
on tho produce of their fields. But there is a good deal to be done in the 
collection of forost produco and in cattle-grazing, which considerably alleviates 
their condition, and, on the whole, it can hardly be said that they are much 
worse off hero than in the more fertile purganahs of the district. 

Of buildings, modern or ancient, there is little to note. The fort of Saktfa- 
carh dating as it does only from the time of Akbar, can hardly he said 
to possess an antiquarian interest. Perhaps the most interesting monument 
is the tank of Korddih, which dates back to a timo anterior to the Rijput 
colonization of the district, and is probably a monument of the industry of 


th ° gaktisgarh.-Tho village which gives its name to the taluka; distant 22 
miles south from Mirzapur, and 10 miles south from Chun&n Population 

<1881) 561 (249 females). It is at present a very small mid poor village and 
only interesting from its connection with the fort of Sakat Smh, erected by him 
to control the lols in the reign of Akbar. This stronghold is situated just at 
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the mouth of the gorge by which the Jirgo river debouches from the hills. 
It consists of a small, plain, rectangular building of stone, with flanking towers 
at the corners, enclosing a two-storied building, the decorations of which in glass 
mosaic have obtained for it tho name of the Shiah Mahal. Around the fort 
there is a considerable enceinte, enclosed on two sides by projecting hills, and 
towards the plain by a rampart and ditch, which must have formed a place of 
refuge for the neighbouihood in times of invasion. But in these quieter days 
there is nothing left in the whole area but a few small huts and tho founda¬ 
tions of a small sanctuary. This building has a legend connected with it. It 
is related that the spot first chosen for the post was in inconvenient proximity 
to a cave, wherein dwelt a hermit of peculiar sanctity, named Sidh N/itli. Tho 
holy man, perceiving the commencement of preparations, threatened to bring a 
curso upon both builder and building, unless he were left in peace, and tho 
present site, which he pointed out, chosen. Sakat Sink, in agreeing, begged 
the saint to take the fort under his protection, and to reside within its pre¬ 
cincts. The hermit, however, while blessing the undertaking, declined to 
move, but permitted his brother Bhtipat Nlith to go down and live there, and 
it was for him that the sanctuary was built. There is another curious superstition 
connected with the fort. The members of the Gaharwar chief’s family 
invariably slaughter a buffalo at the outer gate on the occasion of their first 
entry into the fort. The story to which this refers is of an unsuccessful 
attempt to take the fort by an aboriginal chieftain named Mohan Badi. 
Mohan was killed in the attempt, but his spirit, a very malevolent ghost, con¬ 
tinued to haunt the place. The holy Sidh Nath exorcised the intruder by 
the sacrifice referred to, and the custom has been kept up till tho present day. 

Shahganj.—Village in parganah Barhar and tahsil Rohertsganj j distant 
46 miles south-east from Mirzapur and 16 miles west from Rohertsganj, on 
the unmetalled road from Ghorawal to Rohertsganj. Latitude 24 D -42'-26 // ; 
longitude 82°-59 / -35 , ‘', Population (1881) 684 (372 females). It has an im¬ 
perial post-office and a third-class police-station, Shdhganj was formerly tho 
head-quarters of the southorn tahsil of Mirzapur, but was abandoned for Roberts- 
ganj on account of the unhealthiness of the neighbourhood. This unhealthiness 
is increasing, rather than diminishing, with the extension of rice cultivation, and 
population is falling off in the villages around. Two miles to the south of 
Sh&hganj, and connected with it by a raised and bridged road, is the village of 
R&jpur, the ordinary residence of the rajas of Agori-Barhar. 

Sidhi.—South-western taluka of parganah Bijaigarb. See tho article ou 
that parganah. 
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Sikandarpur.—The largest village and the principal bazdr in the par- 
ganali of Kora Mangaur; on the bank of the Chandraprabba, near the junction 
of tho two roads which branch off towards the Benares district from the direc¬ 
tion of Ohakia; about 3 miles north-west of the latter place, and 42 mil es 
west from Mirzapur. Latitude 2o°-5 , -lo // ; longitude 83 0 -13'-42". Population 
(1881) 2,131 (1,133 fomalcs). It was solooted as the head-quarters of the 
parganali by Riija Balwant Sink, and the offices continued there till their 
romoval to Ohakia by Raja Udit Nardin. There is a fairly well supplied bdzfir, 
and two sugar refineries which turn out about 800 maunds of sugar annually. 

Singrauli.-—Western parganali of Robertsganj tahsil: is bounded on the 

Boundaries, area, Sec. “ rih ^ > QQ tke 6asfc b 7 P ar 3 an ^ 

Dudhi; and on the west by the native state of Sar- 

giija and tho Rowah territory. It is nearly triangular in shape. The total 

area, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 380-1 square miles, 

of which 37'7 woro cultivated, 22'8 cultivable, and 319-6 barren; no portion of 

the area is assessed to government revenue The amount of payment to 

government as local rates and cesses (excluding patw&riB') was Rs. 775, The 

amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 36,795. 

Population (1881) 29,148 (14,137 females). 

For a description of its physical features, Singrauli may conveniently be 
divided into three parts—the northern or hilly por- 
Phys ca caturcs. tion, the basin of Singrauli, and the coal-fields which 

are situated on the western boundary. The northern portion consists of 
parallel ranges of hills of the clay slate formation, having a direction east-by¬ 
north to wost-by-south. The hills are serrated and the country uneven and 
much cut up by ravines. This tract is sterile and scantily clothed with 
trees and Mia-grass. The trees are all of stunted growth, owing to the shal¬ 
lowness and poverty of the soiL They are chiefly salthua, palds, aaun, tendu } 
klmir, buir, and sullai, A few level patohos, widely scattered, constitute the 
cultivation in this part of the country. ‘'If,” wrote Mr. Roberts, "from the 
Aundi hills as an apex, lines bo drawn to the Rehand, one through Balwddah 
and the other to Par&ri on tho eastern bank of that river, the area will represent 
nearly tho space occupied by trappean rooks; quartz, felspar, serpentine and 
syonile are found in this space, especially in the neighbourhood of Aundi and 
Balw&dali.” The basin of Singrauli is alluvial soil, a part of it being black loam. 
Tho higher portions, where the surface soil is washed off, show masses of different 
rooks embedded in sand-stones, or in a hardened clay. They seem to have 
been drifted from the south-west ; the size varies from a square foot to small 

29 
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pebbles and most of them are rounded. At Aundi, running to the south and 
laterally west, commence the sandstone hills that form the upper layer of the* 
coal-field. Mr. Roberts considered the western limit of the ooal-tract to be the 
boundary of Singrauli, and the eastern to be somewhere west of the Rohand, 

The principal streams in tho parganah are the Rehand and its tri¬ 
butaries, the Bichhi and tho Ajiran. Tho Rehand 
enters the Mirzapur district through Slmhpur (or 
S&hipur) Singranli of Rewah. Fiftoon or twenty miles later in its course, at 
"Badura in tappa Barha, it becomes the boundary between this parganah and 
Dfidhi; while, a short distance below, it descends in a miniaturo fall, locally 
lenown as tho Gli&gli, over a step of rock somo six feot in height. After wash¬ 
ing the border for less than ten miles np to Mtirdhauwa in tappa Dudhi, it 
flows onwards through the parganah into parganah Agori. It is a porennial 
stream. Down it are drifted, in the rains, largo flotillas of bamboos and polos. 
Rafts of such timber may ho seen shooting its rapids as late aB March or 
April. Though 60, 80, or even 100 feet in length, their crews are limited to 
at most three men. The river is fordable in many places; and, even after 
heavy rain, a little patience will often reward the traveller with a passage. 
The Bichhi runs north-westwards along the south-west frontier of parganah 
Diidhf, and falls into the Rehand north of Singrauli. Tho Ajirau flows almost 
parallol to the Bichhi, to the south of it. 

There are no roads of the first three classes in tho parganah. Gums and 
terra japonica, wild arrowroot, pig-iron in small quantitios, bamboos, donra or 
myrobolans, and other fruits used in dyeing, with tasar or wild silk, are the 
minor articles of traffio. 

The anaient parganah of Singrauli consisted of taluka British Singrauli, 
or the country west of the Rohand; Bichhi, denomi¬ 
nated Singrauli proper; and Shahpur(or Sahipur) 
Singrauli. It formed part of the extensive domains of the Baland rfijas. An 
account of their expulsion from the seat of their government (tho fort of Agori) 
by the Chandels, their temporary restoration, and their final subjugation by 
the Chandel raja Orandeo has been given in Part III. Orandeo divided his 
territory between his two sons—-the elder took Bardi and half of Singrauli, 
called Shfihpur Singrauli, now in Rewah territory j the younger one received 
Agori-Barliar and the rest of Singrauli. The present local cliiof is in no way 
related to the Chandel Lord Paramount. His origin and acquisition of Sing¬ 
rauli, so far as ascertained, are given in Part III. (supra, p. 122). While the 
contest, there mentioned, between the r^ja of Agori-Barhar and the Singrauli 
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chief was ponding, tho relations of the latter with the lesser proprietors and 
peasantry were truly patriarchal. But, no sooner had the coveted prize fallen 
within his grasp, than tho Singrauli r&ja proceeded to reduce the proprietors to 
the position of mere tenants-at-will. This process lasted from 1835 to 1839, 
Tho violence displayed by the r&ja in its execution caused the establishment 
of a police outpost at Singrauli, During 1842 and the few years following, the 
first survey of Singrauli and Dudhi was effected under Major Wroughton. 
Thon followed the preparation of a record-of-rights• and the village 
owners attempted to obtain recognition of their claims. But, in decid¬ 
ing on somo disputed tenures the settlement deputy collector (RfLi MAniir 
Chand) was hold to have oxcecded his powers, and his judgments in such cases 
wore revorsod in 1844. It was a better day for the ill-used agriculturists when 
a special officor with settlement powers (Mr. W, Roberts) was deputed, in 
1847, to complete tho unfinished task. His duties were—(1) the adjustment 
of villago boundaries; (2) tho determination of tenures; and (3) the correction 
of settlement records. On the issue of Mr. Roberts’s proclamations notifying 
that all claims to rights in land would be investigated and decided in the 
porganah, a largo number of persons came forward, and adduced, in many 
cases, strong proofs of the permanoncy of thoir tenures. The r&ja’s defence 
was weak; ho contented himself with a simple denial and offered no evidence 
to rebut tho testimony of the village claimants. The tenures classed by 
Mr. Roberts were—(1) villago zamlnd&ri; (2) mukarrari; (3) hereditary 
occupancy; (4) mudft; (5) khdha, or sole property of the r&ja. To the first 
class bolonged 18 mahdls / to the second, 30; to the third, 17; to the fourth, 
5 j and to tho fifth, 20. Further details of tbeso tenures will be found in Mr. 
Roberts's printed report (Colleotion of Papers relating to the Settlement of 
South Mireapur). The r&ja holds a peouliar position; to the British Govern¬ 
ment he pays nothing, but to tho r&ja of Agori-Barhar he pays Rs. 701 per 
annum. The origin of this arrangement is to be sought in the proceedings of 
Mr. Barton in 1803, when the Singrauli parganah was included in the mali~ 
hdna jdgtr of the Agori-Barhar ohiof, to the extent of realizing from it the 
profit which the British Government could then claim. The condition of the 
people in Mr. Roberts’s time (1847-51) was in general poor. The absence of 
roads and the distance from large marts, which he alleged as causes, caa 
scarcely be said to have been yet appreciably remedied, In the early days 
of British administration a native resident called a sasdwal was appointed 
to see to the “full and due preservation of public tranquillity," and to 
maintain the authority of Government, His pay was fixed at Rs, 20 over 
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and above the Government revenue. But, for some reason or other, the appoint¬ 
ment fell into abeyance before 1800—perhaps, as suggested by Mr. Roberts, 
owing to a representation regarding the patriarchal relations subsisting between 
the rdja and his people. At any rate, Singrauli was not, according to Mr. 
Roberts, visited by oven a policeman for tho next 40 years. In 1840, however, 
two police officers ( barlcanddz) wero stationed on behalf of Government in 
Singrauli, and British authority has over since boen duly represented. The 
present police-office is at Khairwn. 

S ukri t.—-A pass, at the foot of which stands tho fort of Latifpur; distant 
40 miles south-east from Mirzapur, and 20 miles soulh-south-oast from Cliunar. 
Population (1881) 520 (236 fomalcs). In the villago at the head of tho pass 
is a police out post. 

Sultanpur.—Village in the west of parganah Karyat Sikhar of the Chunfir 
tahsil; distant 24 miles west fiom Mirzapur, and 3 miles north from Chun&r; on 
tho north bank of the Ganges. Latitude 25 o -10'-39" ; longitude 
Population (1881) 133 (78 femalos). There is a Government oncamping- 
ground hore. 

Surianw^n.—Tho name given to two villages in the north-west of par¬ 
ganah Bhadohi, separated by about half a mile of intervening holds: distant 
24 miles north-north-west fiom Mirzapur, and 10 miles north-nortli-wost from 
Jfcmrh. Population (1881) 1,109 (536 fomales). There is nothing of presont 
note, but tlio place is interesting as the ancient capital of the Monas over-lords 
of the parganah. The ruins of their stronghold are still to ho traced, and there 
are two fine tanks, tho larger of whioh is thirty acreB in extent. A third-class 
police-station and an imporial post-office are located here. 

Tanda (othorwiso called Bijaia).—Village in tappa Chaurfisi and tahsil Mir¬ 
zapur ; distant 6 miles south from Mirzapur; is connected by a third-class road 
with the Decoan road near Ashtbhuja. Population (1881) 418 (203 females), 

tlj.—Village in parganah Bhadohi; distant 20 milos north-west from 
Mirzapur, and 8 milos west from Konrh; on the Grand Trunk road. Popular 
tion (1881) 297 (138 females). It has a polioe outpost, but the third-olass 
station now stationed at Dig will probably be removed here. 

Upraudh.—South-westeru tappa of the Mirzapur tahsil: is bounded on the 
. . . nortfi by tappas Ohhidnave and Cliaurasi: on tho east 

by tappa Uhaurasi and parganah Barhar; on tho south 
by Rowah territory; and on the west by Rew&li territory and tho Allahabad 
district. The total a^ea, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 
608‘0 square miles, of which 249'0 were cultivated, 85*3 cultivable, and 2746 
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barren, The areapaying Government revenue or quit-rent was 607-0 square 
miles (247*1 cultivated, 86-3 cultivable, 274-6 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue orquit-rent (including, where such exists, 
watcr-advantago, but not water-rates), was Es. 55,926; or, with local rates and 
cosses (excluding patwdnY), Rs. 57,490. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 1,68,628. Population (1881) 89,297 (44,269 
females). 

This tappa is for tho most part exceedingly hilly and stony. The Great 
Gonoral aspoots. Bakhan road runB dose to and almost parallel with the 

westorn boundary of the tappa; it crosses the Belan 
by a causeway impassable during heavy floods. The principal rivers ore the 
Bolan and its tributary, the Adli. Leaving the Rewah frontier, the Belan flows 
northwards, and forms tho greater part of the boundary between the tappa and 
parganah Barhar. Then, turning to the west, it flows through the entire 
length of the parganah, and roaches the tappa frontier a little beyond Ba- 
raundha on tho JDakhan road. The fourth-class cart-road from L&Iganj to Hallia 
crosses the Bolan by a masonry causeway. The Xdh enteTB the tappa on the 
south, and flows, first in a northerly, and then in a north-westerly direction, past 
Hallia, and falls into tho Belan a short distance before the latter is cut by the 
line of the Bakhan road. There are several other minor streams in the tappa, 
but they aro of comparative insignificance, 

Upraudh was one of the tappas of the old parganah of Kantit. The Govern¬ 
ment demand at the permanent settlement (1790 A. D.) 
fiscal history. j 8 entered i n the Dwncan Reoorda as Es. 46,278-10-0; 

but, according to Mr. Eaikes, after correcting various errata in the settlement 
book, it was Es. 49,867. " The errata above alluded to,” writes Mr. Eaikes, 
" as existing in tho settlement book of 1197 fasli of this tappa, are remarkable. 
Several amdni mahdls are not noticed, and others are entered twice over, both 
as amdni and zoHtyinddri.’’ Tho tappa was rented for five years to B&m 
Jiawan Sinli, and the vmfmal settlement of it, in, 1197 fasli, for the remain¬ 
ing four years of his lease was prepared by him and completed under the 
■Resident's inspection. But, before the end of the year, he was removed for 
disobedience and irrogularities of which be had been guilty, and Ausin Sinh (in 
tho name of his agent, Eassik Bis) was appointed in his room. The completion 
of the revision of settlement was reported by Mr. Eaikes in his letter dated 1st 
September, 1842. Tho demand proposed by him was Es. 51,860, which has 
increased by more than Es. 4,000 during the forty years that have since elapsed. 
Materials for an account of the tenures of the tappa are not available. 

Urgarh,—See Abgarh. 
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NdTB ,—Tu the text, to avoid excel live correction of proofs, the rule observed in former volumes, 
of omitting, generally, the mark for a final long vowel in vernacular names of persons and places, 
has hern fallowed. It is the exception for a final vowel in such names to be short; but, to remove 
any uncertainty, the marks for all long vowels have been added in this index, and the reader's 
indulgence is ashed for their frequent omission in the toil. 

A. 


Aboriginal tribes, 70; earliest Eomanuls of, 114, 
A<Ih, Mroiim, 34, 230. 

J A.m Shah, 147, IOC. 

Administrative sub-divisions* t); changes 
in, C. 

Adwanfc Slnh, 141. 

Agori, purganuh, 0,140; taluka, 148; village, 
thill.; tort, 8, 1.13. 

Agorl Ttnrhur, estate, 08, 120 s family, 190; 

residence oX the l A jits oi, 220. 

Agricultural operations, 42. 

Agrienltmal 40. 

Agriculture, 30. 

A hi is, 08. 

A brand Khan, 130. 

Aliraura, pnrgunah, 3, 7, 149 ; town, 20, 140, 
180. 

Ahmdl-i-fhibnjtil, 7. 

A'tu-i‘Akbiin, 4, fi, 0, 00, 217. 

Ajhiin, stream, 220 . 

Akbttr, B, 117. 127. 

Al.orbi, Imvn, 182 . 

Alieiiatioes. 98. 

Anulnhii, village, 183. 

Anderson, Colonel, OS. 

Antelope, 38. 

Antiquities, oi pitrgnnub UhodoW, 102; of 
Mir/.npur city, 212. 

Archteology, 77. 

Architecture, 711. 

Aren, of the district, 2, 87. 

Argaih or Tlrgarh, tnpp.i, 183, 107, 171. 
Aslitbliuju, village, 183. 

Asnaon. taluka, 183, 157. 

Aurni, village, 183. 

n. 

Tinbington, Major, 143. 

UmpUiurini, village, 18. 

Bujhli, village, 184. 
liaksht Slnh, l.iilii, 217. 

Bakhar, si ream, 24, 188. 
tldland rajiis, 117 , 120. 

Balwant Slnh, 0, ISO, 123, 135, 128, 147, 180, 
188, 

Daniils, 0(1. 

Hiin Hint), 128, 
lUtft, b.taar, 184, 


Baraini, village, 154. 

Bavaundba, village, 29,184 
Barlid or Adhauri, tappa, 184. 

Burhar, parganab, 3,184. 

BSripur, village, 16. 

Barna, river, 22 , 

Barton, Mr., 227. 

Ilasolia, village, 15. 

Buioanra, or primitive and wasteful system of 
tillago, 180. 

Baarsudds, 72, 118. 

Beamcs, Mr, quoted, 80. 

Boars, 34. 

Bed Barn Kunwari, Bin!, 97. 

Bclan, stream, 24, 158, 229, 

Betwan, stream, 22. 

Benares Family Domains, 3, lo, 138, 186, 
190. 

Bbadobi, parganab, 3, a, 8, US, 123, 186; town, 

102 . 

Bhngwfin TalSo, village, 29, 183. 
lihiigwat, parganab, 3, 7,183. 

Bhais, 115,118. 

Bhaitiebandia, 119. 

OhartriniUh, younger brother of the famous 
Vikvamadltya of Ujain, 120; shrine of, 180. 
Widv.i Ji&j, 1 19. 
ttlioj Kaj, 110 . 

Bhflill, parganab, 3, 164; village, 166. 

BbOinluirs, 68 

Biohhi, stream, 185, 226, 

Biebhipur, 184. 

Bljalgaih, p.irganah, D, 166; fort, 8, 132, 138, 
172 J estate. 120,139 ; rdjils oX, 122. 

Biiaigarli shales, 17,55. 

llijaipur, town, 172. 

B)j nvar seiJos of rocks, 10. 

Biknfi., village, 172, 2S8. 
liikramdjit, ISO, 134. 

Binibaobal, town, 172. 

Bird, Mr. W. W., 100. 

Blids, 35. 

Birnlti, village, 172. 

Jlltttr, Bieuteuanl-Ooloncl, 136; Captain, 137, 
llliglits, 46. 

Bloebmann, Mr., 8. 

Boundaries, oi the district, 2. 

Brahmans, 02. 

Buffaloes, 38. 

Building stone, S3. 

Buildings, religious and public, 74. 
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C. 

Cftdoll, Hr. A., liis description of Agoi-i fort, 
148. 

Camels, 83. 

Caniils, 20. 

Carpet manufacture, 213. 

Castes, 02. 

Cutoclin 38. 

Cattle, domestic, <12 ; diseases of, 33. 

Census of 1847, C7 i of 1873, i bid.} of 1800, 

SB j of 1872, ibid; of 1081, 50. 

Cesses, 94. 

Ohuil Sinh, 130. 

Chitkiu, talisil, 197; village, 172. 

Chamlols, 120. 

Ciianilrnpialilui, river, 13, 22. 

Chapman, Mr., 141,142. 

Clmuliiswfi Patti, 175, 197. 

Chflurnsi, tnppa, 175. 

Chaulhur, tnlulca, 107, 173. 

Chords, 70, 1IB. 

Chhiiinnve, tappa, 3, 7, 170. 

Chholfi MU'siipur, 17G. 

Cliil, village, 170. 

Chapan, village, 170. 

Ciuiafir, tnhsil, 3, 173 ; parganah, 3, 120, 177 i 
town, 20, 178 j fort, 177, 180. 

Climate, 31. 

Coni measures, 18, SO. 

Communications, 28. 

Conybenro, Mr., 161, 187. 

Corundum, 53. 

Court or Wards, 08. 

Crabb, Major, 130, 13’/. 

Crime statistics, 8fi. 

Crocodiles, 30. 

* Crop areas, <U>. 

Or»ps, .”9 i diseases of, 46 

Cultivators, castes of, 98; condition of, 99. 

Cuuningham, Central, 105. 

1 ). 

Ddim Klnin, 134. 

Dal el, 123. 

Dalton, Colonel, 70. 

Darslian LSI, Munshi, 141. 

Daryiio, 123. 

Dasiram, Bnlwaul Sinh’s uncle, 134. 

Deer, 3fi. 

Dcohat, village, 183. 

Devotees, 72. 

Dluiuulcs, 08. 

Dig, village, 183. 

Distanous, tablo of, 30. 

District receipts and expenditure, 10G. 

District st.iir, 10. 

Drummondgiinj, village, 183. 

Duilhi, purgaunh, 3, 9, 123, 183 ; tappa, 184, 
190 j town, 190. 

Duueau, Mr., 8, 88, 90, 107,123, 1G9, 217, 

Duthoit, Mr., 71, 115, 123, 124. 

Dwellings, 75. 


E. 

East ludian Railway, 25, 

East Siugranli, 184. 

Education, 82. 

Elephants, 33. 

Elliot, Sir Itenry, 0, 7, 119. 

Elliott, Mr. 140, 143. 

Emigration, 74. 

Encamping gionu 8, 29. 

Excise, 111). 

F. 

Pairs, 104. 

Fakir Hah, 9, 123. 
hallowing, 45 

Eamily Domains, 3, 10,1.18,16(1,190. 

Famines 50. 

Fauna, 32. 

Ferries, 25. 

Fiscal condition of tho district, present, 94. 
Fihoai. nisTOUY, of tho district, 87 t of par- 
ganah Bhodohi, 160 S of parganah Ulmgwat, 
104 i of parganah Bijaliurli, 108; of par- 
gmudl Chimur, 17s ; of parganah Duilhi, 187 9 
of lappa lfon, 202; of t iluka Mnjhwti, 205 j 
of taluka Snktisgarli, 222 ; of tappa Up- 
ratidh, 299. 

Fish and (iBhlng, 30. 

Floods, of the Ganges, 21. 

Food, 77. 

Forests, 20, 37. 

Fortresses, 75. 

a 

Gfiepiiru, railway station, 20, 191. 

Oaglmr, stream, 24. 

Gahurw.irgaou, village, 191. 

Gahnrwiirs, 118. 

Games, river, 12 , 21 , 26. 

Ortura, village, 191. 

Geology, 1(1. 

Ghutumn, 121. 

Crhoriiwnl, village, 191. 

GhoRoa, bfiz&r, 192. 

Gneiss, I (1,65. 

Goats, 33. 

Gobinil Siuh, 1.18. 

Gondii-Bujiil, tappa, 184, 192. 

Gopignnj, town, 169, 192. 

Grain-lending, 101. 

Groves, 20 . 

Gudim Deo, 119. 

Gum, 39. 

II. 

ItalliS, village, 193, 

Hamilton, Dr. Iiuehnnan, 70. 

Hastings, Warren, ISO, 1.18, 147. 

Ilathwiini or Joruididr rango, 184. 

Ileber, Bishop, 182 , 

Heights, 15. 
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IIietout, of tho district, 113; of parganali 
Blnulohl, 160; of BhadoM town, 182; of 
parganali Bhagvsat, 164; of pargannli UhfiiH, 
105 ; ol parganali Ckunur, 178; of parganali 
Dddlil, 187; of tappa Kon, 202 ol tuluka 
Majhwd, 2011; of Mir*Spur city, 210 ; of par- 
giiunli Bingraull, 226. 
lloomlo. Or., 81. 

Horses, 88. 

House-tax towns, 100. 

Ilullinyuu, 127. 

Hytonas, 84, 

I. 

’Ikdd-ulldk, Saiyid, 182. 

Illin, village, lot. 

Incomc-lax. 109. 

Indigo, trado in, 102. 

Infanticide, GG, 80. 

Infirmities, recorded in 1881 census, G2. 
Interest, 101. 

Iron ore, 86. 

Iirlgtttion, 22, 48. 

J. 

.Tail statistics, 80. 

Jumaur.1, village, 16. 

•Taiugdon, bnbu of, 122 . 

Jumint Khdii Onlurwur, 7. 

Jami-ul-'L'ftWiirikh, 0 note. 
ilungi Mul, Ltild, 153. 

Jardino, Skinner und Co., Messrs, 218. 
Jasnulf, tappa, 107. 

Jasivant Hlnk, 12B. 

Jliurdi Hlnli, 14 i. 

.lirgo, stream, 22. 

Jodli nai, 124. 

Judicial Btatlstios, 112. 

K. 

KacUliwn, town, 80,194. 

Kaltnfir group of rocks, 17. 

Kanddkot, village, 10. 

Kanhar, stream, 2t, 186. 

Kankar, til. 

Kaulit, parganali, 8, 0, 0, 134, 198 j village, 
190 ; riljtt of, 118 
Karinniisii, river, 8,13, 22. 

KursOtd, village, 198. 

Karydt Slkhar, village, 190. 

Hulk ft, village, 30,190 
Kalrfi, village, 16. 

Kern. Maugraur, parganali, 7, 8, 183, 190, 
KetAri, 41 

Kcsho Karan Sfili, 122. 

Khali-nd-dln Sabaktagin, 120. 

Kbalrwn, village, 201. 

Khnmarifi, bfiz&r, 201. 

Kharwdrs, 70, 117, 118, 122. 

Kittoe, Major, It. E., 210. 

Koldna, 117. 

Kols, 71, 117, 118, 127, 180. 


iii 

Kon, tappa, 7, 201; taluka, 202; village, 
wld, 

IConrh, taluka, 157, 202 ; village, 202. 

Korddfli, village, 15, 203. 

Hold, village, 203, 

ICnnwat Sink, 142. 

L. 

Laclihman Sink, 144. 

Lagoons, 25. 

Laind, village, 197. 

Lah d-patti, 203. 

Latg.mj, village, 29, 2Q3 
Latifpur fort, 8, 132, 149, 204. 

Ln hi NAik, 194 
Land-; evenuo, 4, 6, 08. 

Language, 80 
Lead, 50, 

Leading families, 97. 

Leopards, 34. 

License-tax, 109. 

Limestone, 53. 

Liteiaturo 82 , 

Local rates rnl local self-government, 108, 
Lock-up, 87. 

Loks, 72. 

Lower Vlndkyan seiieB of rocks, 10, 56. 

Lynx, 31. 

M. 

Mndan, ItdiS, 121 . 

Madan Bink, 124. 

Mddko Sink, Hdjd, 148; village, 204. 
MadUukur Sdk, 122 . 

Magnetite, 65. 

Mnkip Nnrdin, 138. 

Majkll Batti, 197, 204 

Majkwd, taluka, 3, 7, 201; village, 208. 

Malik Farrukh, 133, 16 o, 

Malik Bhnltdb ud-din, 120 . 

Mallet Mr, 88 
Mantd lidm, 129 

Mannfm ture-., 102,161, 169, 179, 300, 21*. 
Manuring, 44 
Markets, 103. 

Mayno, Mr, 14S, 144. 

Moasures, 108. 

Medio tl aspects, 119. 

Metal ware manufacture, 318. 

Meteorological observations, 31. 

Mi/hrt, 41 

Minoial prolncts, 63. 

Mlnhij.i-Sirdj, author of the Tabakit-i- 
Naw f 106. 

Mirsdpur, tahail, 8, 8, 9, 206 j city, 200; civil 
station, 212. 

Mlrzdpur Khurd, village, £18. 

Monas lule in Bhadoh!, 124. 

Money-lending, 101 
Moore, Mr. C. W.» 142, 

Moore, Mr. W., 140, 142, 189. 

Morgan, Colonel, 138, 

Mosques, 75. 

Muhammadan Bdjputs, 79. 
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Muhammadans, 73 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, 125, 

Muhammad Shfili, 125. 

Muir, Sir William, 155, 

Munloipal'ties, 109, 180 216. 

Mnuro, Maior, 138. 

Muilh&n* or MamUluin., village, 218, 

Murw.i, stream, 22. 

Mutiny and rebellion of 1857, 139, 

N. 

Nfli Bdzdr, rillnge, 218. 

Narfiyan Sinh, lffija, 97. 

Nfiri, railway slatiou, 216, 

Natural divisions, 11. 

Nnngarh, laluktv, !3, 197, 219. 

Navigation, of the Ganges, 21. 

Nanai Bai, 130. 

Nil gill, 36. 

Nimaksdl Lunfiri, village, 20 

o. 

Oecnpations, of the dlstriol, 73 ; of Ahranrl 
town, 151; of Chunfir,178; of Mirzdpur, 
207. 

Otaudco, 131. 

Oxen, 32. 

P. 

Pahdt, tappn, 167, 160,210. 

I’nhitri, railway station, 26, 219. 

Pnlllser, Lieutenant, 141. 

Psmpdpuni, silo of an old Eliar city, 116,219. 
Pilngon, Biream, 185. 

Paunt'iganj, village, 219. 

1?lists, 68. 

Vatita, fort, 7, 8, 132, village, 137, 219. 
Physic'll fontuics, 11. 

Pipviuland, village, 30. 
riitllipnt Shill, Rajd, 126, 130. 
rirthi lliij Kuuwarf, 97. 

Ploughing, 43 
Polhill, Lieutenant, 137. 

Poll oe, 84. 

Polio 1 jurisdiction, 4, 6. 

Pollock, Me., 94, 189. 

Poplmtn. M ijor, 137. 

Populal iou, 3, 57. 

Porcollnnicliodfl, 17. 

Postal stall sties, 84. 

Pott, Colonel, 140, 191. 

Public buildings of Mirzdpur oily, 209. 

Palwfi. tappa, 184,219. 
pfir, village, 219. 

Q. 

Quarries, 63, 

Quarters, of Mirzdpur oily, 310, 

R. 

Raikes, Mr , 120, 202, 233, 339. 

Bail, 25, 


Railway-borne traffic, 104. 

Rainfall, 31. 

Ildjdpnr, see lihagwdn Taldo. 

Rnjbhars, 71. 

R.ijpur. viliftge, 152. 

Rajput s, 64, 118. 

Riiraguth, village, S20. 

Rdm Karan Sah, 122 . 

Ran Bahdtlur Sdh, Rajd, 123, 147. 

Ratfilpnr, village, 1 52. 

Registration, ill. 

Behand, stream, 24, 185, 236. 

Belief works, 61, 52. 

Beligion, 79. 

Beligioua observances connooted with agricul¬ 
ture, 47, 

Bent, of the district, 87. 

Reptiles, so. 

Revenue, of the district, 87; collections of, 
95 ; instalments of, Uni. 

Revenue demand at three periods, 90. 

Re trail group of rooks, 18 . 

Rivers, 21. 

Roads, 26. 

Roberts, Major, 137. 

Roberts, Mr. W., 10, 66,123,147,109, 188, 220, 
247. 

Robertsgnnj, tahsil, 3.10, 220 ; village, 221 , 
Robertson, Mr. C., 147,189. 

Rocks, age of the formation of, 18. 

Routes, 27. 

Rudr Siill, 9. 

Rustam ’Alt, 8, 139. 

s. 

Safilar .Tang, 8, ISO, 131, 132. 

Kitkal Sink, lidjd, 0, 7,117, 120 . 

H.ikhaurd, village, 30. 

SakUsgfti h, taluka, 3, 0, 221; village, 223; 

fort, ibid. 

Sal jangles, 13. 

Sambhu Slifih, 147. 

Ramdhd Tdl, 25. 

Sandstones, 18 

Sang mabdl, or royalty upon stone, 107. 
Sanitation, 113, 211. 

Sarild canal, lienarcs branch, 25. 

Scarcities, 50. 

Sell cone, Kilburn and Co., Messrs., 214. 

Schools, 84. 

SooriR, 116, 118, 127. 

Serpentine, 55. 

Soipent Race, 116 . 

Slidh ’Alain, 132. 

Shihgnnj, tahsil, 10 ; village, 221. 

Shah Kiteim Sulaimdni, tomb of, 180. 

Sheep, 33. 

Shellac manufacture, 213. 

Shot Khiin Sfiv, 127. 

Shorting, Mr., 116, 

Shiuhaksh Sinh, 125, 132. 

Shujii-ud-daulil, 132. 

Sldlii, taluka, 167,172,224. 


H'lxo correct spoiling is Mnrlkftu,— Koto by Sir, A, Cutlcll, C.S, 
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Siknndarpur, village, 174, 22S. 

Slaiaau, Mr, J., H", ISO. 

Slngrauli, pargannh, 0,225 s rijis ol, 117,122; 

estate, lt)0. 

Small-pox, 112. 

SoilH, io. 

Sotrls, 70. 

Son, river, 15, 28, 25. 

Stamps, 111. 

Stewart, Major, 204. 

Stick lac, 80. 

Sto km, Mr., OS. 

Stone, DO. 

Stone royalties, 107. 

Sugar, trado in, 102 , 

Sugarcane, religious ceremony connooted with 
flowing and cutting of, 47. 

Sukrit pass, 18, 228. 

Sulphate of iron, 55. 

SultSapur, village, 80,328. 

BuriiinwSn, village, 228. 

Survey, of 1840-47, 01; recent, under Colonel 
Anderson, 98. 


T. 

TaiiiU, village, 228. 

lanke, 4G. 

T4rikh-i-Khfo JahSn Lodi, 0, unit. 

Tatar silk, 3D. 

TauXir Singrauli, 185. 

Temples, 75. 

Tenures, propriotary, 90 / oultirating, 00. 
Tieflonthaler, 217. 

Tigers, 34. 

Timber, 30. 
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